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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

This  report  presents  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  pretrained 
individual  manpower  (PIM)  programs  of  the  Military  Services,  conducted 
by  General  Research  Corporation  (GRC)  under  contract  to  the  Office  of 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Reserve  Affairs).  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  study  is  to  review  and  report  on  the  status  of  the  various 
pretrained  individual  manpower  programs  and  management  improvement 
initiatives  being  undertaken  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
(OSD)  and  the  Military  Services.  In  addition,  the  study  recommends 
applicable  policy  changes  and  identifies  areas  requiring  further  manage¬ 
ment  attention. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  pretrained  individuals  are  defined 
as  personnel  not  on  active  duty  who  are  qualified  in  a  required  military 
occupation,  are  available  for  mobilization,  and  are  cognizant  of  their 
military  status.  In  the  event  of  war,  the  available  pretrained  indi¬ 
viduals  will  be  recalled  to  fill  urgent,  time-sensitive  positions  that 
will  bring  military  forces  to  wartime  strength,  expand  the  Continental 
United  Status  (CONUS)  support  base,  and  replace  early  losses  until  other 
individuals  can  be  inducted  and  trained. 

Pretrained  individuals  are  members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  or  Standby 
Reserve  or  the  retired  lists  of  the  Military  Services.  Those  in  the  Ready 
Reserve  include  members  of  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR) ,  Inactive 
National  Guard  (ING) ,  and  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentee  (IMA)  pro¬ 
gram. 

Wartime  manpower  planning  shows  that,  in  the  event  of  a  major  con¬ 
flict  requiring  full  mobilization,  such  as  a  war  in  Europe,  there  would 


be  insufficient  pretrained  individual  manpower  to  meet  -he  early  needs  of 
the  Military  Services.  The  situation  in  the  Army  is  particularly  critical. 
Thus,  OSD  and  the  Military  Services  have  undertaken  numerous  management 
initiatives  to  improve  the  supply  and  availability  of  pretrained  indi¬ 
viduals  . 

3ased  on  visits  to  members  of  the  OSD  and  Service  staffs  and  to  the 
Service  Reserve  personnel  centers,  the  GRC  study  team  re  ached  conclusions 
and  made  recommendations  as  sumnar  5d  below: 

•  The  initiatives  undertaken  by  OSD  and  the  Military  Services 
have  improved  the  availability  of  p  -et rainec  individual  man¬ 
power  for  mobilization  throughout  the  Services.  Equally 
important  is  the  management  attention  now  focused  on  mobili¬ 
zation  manpower  requirements  and  processes  as  a  result  of 
these  initiatives. 

•  Service  compliance  with  OSD  guidance  relating  to  pretrained 
individual  manpower  is  spotty  and  should  be  improved. 

•  Future  OSD  policy  guidance  should  be  tailored  to  Service  war¬ 
time  manpower  requirements,  organizations,  and  mobilization 
procedures.  The  guidance  should  be  stated  in  relatively 
general  terms  to  allow  the  Services  to  structure  their  pro¬ 
grams  in  accordance  with  their  unique  operating  character¬ 
istics  . 

•  The  current  lack  of  precise  wartime  requirements  by  skill  and 
grade  inhibits  the  development  of  Service  manpower  mobiliza¬ 
tion  plans  and  procedures. 

•  Initiatives  undertaken  to  improve  the  strength  and  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  IRR  have  succeeded  in  stopping  the  decline  in 
IRR  strengths  and  should  result  in  gradual  strength  improve¬ 
ments  over  time.  However,  under  present  policies,  it  is 
unlikely  that  IRR  strengths  in  the  Amy,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
will  equal  wartime  demand  under  conditions  of  full  mobiliza¬ 
tion  . 
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Programs  designed  to  add  personnel  to  the  IRR  who  have  low 
skill  levels  and  limited  experience  should  be  undertaken 
with  caution  and  tailored  to  the  specific  wartime  manpower 
needs  of  each  Service. 

The  Services  lack  guidance  on  the  amount  and  type  of  train¬ 
ing  that  should  be  provided  to  members  of  the  IRR.  Enlisted 
members,  who  generally  have  a  low  propensity  to  participate 
in  training,  present  special  problems  for  the  Services. 
Further  analysis  should  be  undertaken  by  OSD  in  this  impor¬ 
tant  area. 

The  Inactive  National  Guard  provides  a  valuable,  but  limited, 
additional  source  of  pretrained  individuals  for  the  Army. 
However,  the  size  of  the  IN G  should  be  constrained  so  that 
it  does  not  cause  an  unacceptable  administrative  burden  to 
be  placed  on  Army  National  Guard  units. 

Individual  Mobilization  Augmentees  provide  a  source  of  well- 
trained  mobilization  assets  who  are  immediately  available  for 
recall  to  active  duty.  However,  Service  plans  to  expand  the 
IMA  program  to  include  large  numbers  of  enlisted  members  may 
not  be  successful  due  to  the  low  propensity  of  prior-service 
enlisted  personnel  to  participate  in  Reserve  training. 

Although  many  problems  remain  to  be  solved  regarding  the 
recall  of  retirees  upon  mobilization,  retirees  provide  an 
important  additional  source  of  pretrained,  experienced  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  Services'  retiree  recall  programs  are  progres¬ 
sing  and  probably  will  meet  OSD  target  dates. 

The  Standby  Reserve  should  be  retained  as  a  mobilization  man¬ 
power  pool  for  individuals  who  possess  skills  required  upon 
mobilization  but  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  participate 
in  the  Ready  Reservp. 

Compliance  with  OSD  guidance  to  preassign  members  of  the  IRR 
and  retirees  is  not  consistent  across  the  Services.  Many 
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SECTION  1 
INTRODUCTION 

PURPOSE 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  review  and  report  on  the  status 
of  the  pretrained  individual  manpower  programs  and  management  initiatives 
being  undertaken  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD)  and  the 
Military  Services,  to  recommend  applicable  policy  changes,  and  to  determine 
areas  requiring  further  management  attention. 

BACKGROUND 

To  maintain  preparedness  for  fighting  a  major  war,  the  United 
States  depends  upon  a  combination  of  sources  of  military  manpower,  in¬ 
cluding  both  active  and  Reserve  force  units,  individuals  of  the  Ready 
Reserve  and  Standby  Reserve,  and  retirees.  In  addition,  preparations  are 
made  in  peacetime  to  induct  and  train  individuals  with  no  prior  military 
experience  in  the  event  of  a  major  war. 

Active  component  forces  provide  the  first  line  of  defense  for  all 
contingencies.  These  consist  of  military  personnel  on  full-time  active 
duty  who  are  immediately  available  for  deployment  to  a  theater  of  opera¬ 
tions.  In  the  event  of  a  conflict  that  requires  forces  in  excess  of 
those  available  in  the  active  component,  the  Ready  Reserve  of  each 
Service  provides  a  combination  of  units  (Selected  Reserve)  and  indivi¬ 
duals  [primarily  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR) ]  to  augment  the  active 
forces.  A  Standby  Reserve  is  also  available  in  each  Service  to  provide 
individuals  with  prior  military  experience  who  are  available  for  military 
duty  under  certain  conditions. 


In  recent  years,  wartime  manpower  planning  has  shown  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  major  conflict  such  as  a  war  in  Europe,  there  would  be  insuf¬ 
ficient  pretrained  manpower  to  meet  the  early  needs  of  the  Military  Ser¬ 
vices.  Considering  the  need  to  fill  out  active  and  Reserve  component  units, 
expand  the  Continental  United  States  (CONUS)  support  base,  and  replace 
early  combat  losses,  all  Services  anticipate  a  shortfall  of  pretrained 
manpower.  The  situation  in  the  Army  is  particularly  critical  because 
of  the  low  peacetime  strength  of  its  Reserve  components,  the  size  of  the 
expansion  needed  to  fight  a  major  war,  and  the  size  of  the  estimated 
early  wartime  losses. 

Based  on  the  estimated  shortfall  of  pretrained  manpower,  the 
Services,  under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  OSD,  have  undertaken  numerous 
initiatives  to  increase  the  supply  of  pretrained  individuals.  These  in¬ 
clude  management  and  legislative  actions  required  to  reduce  losses  of 
pretrained  individuals,  initiatives  to  -increase  the  pool  of  mobilizable 
assets,  and  programs  to  tap  the  wealth  of  experience  held  by  military 
retirees  who  previously  were  not  considered  as  mobilization  assets.  Taken 
together,  these  initiatives  have  caused  DoD  and  Service  managers  to  focus 
substantial  attention  on  the  requirements  for  pretrained  individuals  and 
on  methods  to  improve  the  supply  of  such  individuals  for  mobilization. 


METHODOLOGY 

This  study  effort  was  undertaken  in  three  separate,  but  related 
steps  as  follows: 

•  Preliminary  research 

•  Data  collection 

•  Evaluation 

During  the  prelimina’-y  research  step  we  collected  and  reviewed  applicable 
literature  to  establish  a  body  of  knowledge  relating  to  the  management 
of  pretrained  individual  manpower.  During  these  early  steps  rhe  Services 
were  informed  of  the  study  and  requested  to  provide  full  cooperation  and 
support  to  the  study  team. 
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Based  on  the  results  of  the  preliminary  research,  the  study  team 
conducted  a  series  of  visits  with  members  of  OSD  and  Service  headquarters 
staffs  and  Service  field  agencies.  During  these  visits,  individuals 
were  requested  to  provide  their  candid  opinions  of  the  programs  for 
which  they  were  responsible  and  to  provide  appropriate  supporting  data. 

The  visits  are  listed  in  Appendix  A. 

Following  the  completion  of  the  data  collection  visits,  the  study 
team  evaluated  the  information  obtained  and  prepared  this  report.  Follow¬ 
up  visits  and  phone  calls  were  made  as  necessary  to  update  and  clarify 
information  previously  obtained. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THIS  REPORT 

Following  this  brief  introduction.  Section  2  provides  additional 
background  relating  to  the  role  of  pretrained  individual  manpower  in 
mobilization  and  discusses  the  requirements,  sources,  and  available 
supply  of  pretrained  individuals  for  each  Military  Service.  Section  3 
describes  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR)  program  of  each  Service, 
discusses  in  considerable  detail  the  initiatives  being  undertaken  to 
improve  the  mobilization  potential  of  the  IRR,  and  provides  conclusions 
and  recommendations  for  future  implementation. 

Section  4  describes  and  evaluates  the  Army's  Inactive  National 
Guard  (ING)  program  that  allows  individuals  to  remain  in  the  National 
Guard  as  mobilization  assets  without  being  required  to  participate  in 
frequent  periods  of  unit  training.  Section  5  discusses  the  Individual 
Mobilization  Augmentee  (IMA)  concept  that  is  being  established  in  the 
Services  based  on  an  existing  Air  Force  program.  IMAs  are  individual 
members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  assigned  against  critical  positions  that 
must  be  filled  immediately  after  mobilization. 

Section  6  discusses  the  Standby  Reserve  which  is  comprised  of 
individuals  who  possess  mobilization  potential  but  who  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  participate  in  the  Ready  Reserve.  Section  7  discusses  the 
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programs  being  undertaken  for  the  peacetime  management  and  mobilization 
of  military  retirees.  Present  planning  shows  that  retirees  have  con¬ 
siderable  potential  to  augment  the  supply  of  pretrained  manpower  upon 
mobilization. 

Finally,  Section  8  discusses  briefly  the  issues  identified  in  the 
study  that  require  further  analysis.  Appendixes  provide  additional 
background  and  technical  material  as  necessary.  Acronyms  are  listed 
in  Appendix  B. 


SECTION  2 

THE  ROLE  OF  PRETRAINED  INDIVIDUAL 
MANPOWER  IN  MOBILIZATION 


THE  MOBILIZATION  PROCESS 

In  time  of  war,  emergency,  or  mobilization,  the  Military  Services 
must  take  some  or  all  of  the  following  actions  to  meet  military  needs: 

•  Bring  the  active  force  structure  up  to  full  strength  and 
composition 

0  Bring  the  Selected  Reserve  to  active  federal  service  to  fill 
the  authorized  force  structure 

•  Bring  the  activated  Selected  Reserve  force  structure  up  to 
full  strength  and  composition 

•  Activate  additional  units  to  meet  changing  force  structure 
requirements 

•  Bring  the  activated  additional  units  in  the  force  structure 
up  to  full  strength  and  composition 

•  "Top  off"  early  deploying  active  and  Reserve  units  as  they 
are  deployed 

•  Fill  essential  positions  in  the  CONUS  base 

•  Keep  all  units  in  the  force  structure  at  full  operating 
strength  by  replacing  manpower  lost  to  both  combat  and  non¬ 
combat  causes  and  to  other  attrition 

These  several  actions  require  large  quantities  of  manpower  that  must  be 
available  almost  without  delay.  Active  units  that  are  maintained  below 
wartime  strength  will  require  both  fillers  and  replacements,  with  a 
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heavy  replacement  demand  in  the  theaters  or  operations  and  a  Heavy  tiller 
demand  in  the  CONUS.  Selected  Reserve  units  will  also  require  both  : 
ers  and  replacements,  with  a  heavy  filler  demand  during  mobilization  and 
a  heavy  replacement  demand  after  deployment. 

The  traditional  source  of  additional  manpower--the  draf t--cannot  meet 
the  large,  .rgent,  time-sensitive  demand  of  a  rapid  mobilization.  Even 
with  peacetime  registration,  the  first  trained  inductees  provided  by  the 
draft  cannot  reach  a  unit  for  assignment  and  employment  until  at  least  120 
days  after  M-day.  Even  then,  the  inductee  will  be  a  minimally  trained,  in¬ 
experienced  resource.  Thus,  all  the  manpower  requirements  of  the  first  days 
and  months  of  a  mobilization  must  be  met  with  pretrained  manpower  assets. 

PRETRAINED  INDIVIDUAL  MANPOWER 

For  the  purposes  of  mobilization,  pretrained  manpower  assets  are  ob¬ 
tained  from  four  sources: 

•  Military  members  on  active  duty 

•  Military  members  in  the  Selected  Reserve  (including  units, 
individuals,  and  full-time  augmentation  support) 

•  Pretrained  individuals  in  the  Ready  Reserve  and  Stundbv 
Reserve  with  a  military  obligation  or  commitment  and  i  mobili¬ 
zation  capability 

•  Military  retirees 

The  focus  of  this  study  is  on  pretrained  Individual  members  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  and  Ready  Reserve  and  military  retirees.  The  study  ex¬ 
cludes  members  on  active  duty,  members  of  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve, 
and  members  who  provide  full-time  augmentation  support  to  units  of  the 
Selected  Reserve. 

Pretr, .lined  individual  manpower  consists  of  individuals  with  the 
following  general  characteristics: 

•  Trained  or  qualified  in  a  required  military  occupation 

•  Phvsi'-allv,  mentally,  and  legally  available  for  mobilization 

•  Cognizant  of  his/her  status 


Individuals  meeting  these  characteristics  are  available  for  early 
recall  in  the  event  of  war  or  national  emergency.  Most  are  qualified 
for  active  duty  with  little  or  no  refresher  training.  Thus,  they  can 
report  for  active  duty  and  become  effective  members  of  a  military  organi¬ 
zation  immediately  thereafter.  These  pretrained  individuals  permit  the 
required  early  expansion  of  our  military  forces  until  a  draft  can  be 
established  to  sustain  the  wartime  manpower  needs  of  the  Military  Services. 

THE  PRETRAINED  MANPOWER  PROBLEM 

Over  the  past  four  or  five  years,  the  demand  for  pretrained  manpower 
in  the  early  days  and  months  of  a  mobilization  has  been  more  clearly 
defined  and  described.  As  that  definition  has  become  more  precise,  the 
size  of  the  demand  has  grown  larger  and  become  more  difficult  to  meet. 

Over  the  same  four  or  five  years  and,  in  particular,  since  the  start 
of  the  all-volunteer  force,  the  size  of  the  pretrained  manpower  pool  has 
diminished  markedly.  The  bottom  was  reached  in  1978  but,  even  with  the 
modest  increases  in  1979  and  1980,  the  pool  remains  inadequate  to  meet  the 
demand.  The  causes  are  many,  but  the  most  significant  are: 

•  With  the  dramatic  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  active  force 
since  Vietnam,  fewer  individuals  are  being  separated  from 
active  service  and  entering  the  Ready  Reserve. 

•  With  the  increased  length  of  enlistments  in  the  all-volunteer 
force  (from  two  to  three  or  more  years),  those  individuals 
that  are  being  separated  from  active  service  and  entering  the 
Ready  Reserve  serve  a  much  shorter  period  in  the  Ready 
Reserve. 

To  stem  the  decline  in  pretrained  manpower  assets  and  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  pretrained  individuals,  OSD. has  directed  and  imple¬ 
mented  a  number  of  initiatives  in  the  following  areas: 

•  Initiatives  to  increase  the  size  of  Pretrained  Individual 
Reservists,  i.e.,  IRR,  ING,  and  IMAs 


•  Management  improvements  for  all  categories  of  pretrameu 

manpower 

•  Development  of  programs  for  the  use  of  retirees  and  members 
of  the  Standby  Reserve  upon  mobilization 

A  list  of  the  specific  initiatives  considered  in  this  study  is  provided 
in  Appendix  C. 

The  requirements  for  pretrained  individual  manpower  are  determined 
by  the  Services  based  on  guidance  received  from  OSD.  Requirements  are 
updated  by  the  Services  semi-annually  and  submitted  to  OSD  with  the 
Program  Objective  Memorandum  (POM)  and  the  President's  budget. 

Wartime  manpower  requirements  are  determined  through  the  use  of  the 
Wartime  Manpower  Program  System  (WARMAPS)  which  estimates  the  manpower 
needed  to  increase  from  a  peacetime  to  a  wartime  force  structure,  increase 
the  CONUS  base,  and  replace  casualties  in  the  early  days  of  mobilization. 
In  their  mobilization  planning,  the  Services  make  a  variety  of  assump¬ 
tions  based  on  the  scenario  and  build-up  schedule.  These  assumptions 
are  reflected  in  WARMAPS  to  determine  time-phased  manpower  requirements. 

A  comparison  of  the  available  supply  of  manpower  permits  calculation  of 
the  shortfall  (if  any).  Manpower  supply  and  demand  vary  widely  across 
the  Services  due  to  differences  in  mobilization  plans  and  assumptions 
underlying  the  Services'  manpower  programs. 

Although  the  time-phased  manpower  requirements  and  supply  have 
been  determined  for  each  Service,  their  presentation  here  would  require 
this  report  to  be  classified,  restricting  its  distribution  and  use. 
Therefore,  the  pretrained  manpower  problem  is  expressed  simply  i.n  terms 
of  shortfall  by  Service  Instead  of  a  detailed  presentation  of  rime-phased 
manpower  demand  and  supply. 

Analysis  of  WARMAPS  data  show  that  air  the  Services  except  the 
Marine  Corps  project  a  shortfall  in  the  supply  of  pretrained  individuals 
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under  conditions  of  full  mobilization.  The  following  displays  the 
approximate  peak  shortfall  of  each  Service  which  represents  the  maximum 
anticipated  manpower  shortage  of  the  Service  at  any  time  during  the 

mobilization  process:  i 


Service 


Wartime  Manpower 
Peak  Shortfall 


Army 

Navy 

Marine  Corps 
Air  Force 


240,000 

90,000 

0 

70,000 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  foregoing  represents  aggregate  manpower 
figures  without  regard  to  skill  or  grade.  When  the  status  of  skills 
and  grades  is  known,  the  results  could  be  far  different  than  those  shown 
above . 


It  can  be  seen  that  the  Army  projects  the  greatest  shortfall  in 
pretrained  individuals  of  any  of  the  Services.  Thus,  many  of  the  initia¬ 
tives  described  in  this  report  are  oriented  toward  increasing  the 
availability  of  pretrained  individuals  in  the  Army.  Many  of  these 
initiatives  will  also  help  the  other  Services  to  overcome  shortfalls 
projected  in  their  manpower  programs.  The  applicability  of  each 
initiative  to  the  Services  is  discussed  in  the  following  sections. 
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SECTION  3 

IND IV IDUAL  READY  RESERVE 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR)  is  the  primary  source  of  pre¬ 
trained  individual  manpower  available  to  augment  the  active  force  and 
Selected  Reserve  units  in  the  event  of  mobilization.  The  IRR  would  be 
used  to  bring  active  and  Selected  Reserve  units  from  peacetime  to  war¬ 
time  strength,  provide  replacements  for  combat  casualties  during  the 
early  months  of  the  conflict,  and  to  increase  the  size  of  the  support 
base  in  the  Continental  United  States  (CONUS).  The  IRR  consists  primarily 
of  indivuduals  who  have  recently  completed  the  active  duty  portion  of 
their  enlistment  contracts  and  have  some  remaining  contractual  period 
to  be  served  in  the  Ready  Reserve. 

The  strength  of  the  IRR  in  each  of  the  Services  declined  sharply 
from  the  early  1970s  until  1978  for  the  reasons  described  previously. 

As  a  result  of  that  decline,  OSD  and  the  Military  Services  undertook 
numerous  initiatives  to  increase  IRR  strength.  These  initiatives  will 
help  each  Service  meet  the  long-range  objective  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  which  is  to  maintain  an  IRR  of  adequate  size  to  meet  each 
Service's  wartime  manpower  requirements. 

This  section  describes  the  management  initiatives  being  taken  in 
the  areas  of  IRR  strength,  personnel  retention,  and  preassignment  of 
the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  of  each  of  the  Services.  However,  before 
discussing  these  initiatives,  it  will  be  useful  to  provide  background 
information  including  the  legal  authority,  composition,  and  strength 
trends  of  the  IRR. 
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BACKGROUND 


Legal  Authority 

The  IRR  is  established  under  Section  268,  Title  10,  US  Code  which 
states,  "The  Ready  Reserve  consists  of  units  or  Reserves,  or  both,  liable 
for  active  duty  as  provided  in  Sections  672  and  673."  Section  269  further 
prescribes  that  "Each  person  required  under  law  to  serve  in  a  reserve 
component  shall,  upon  becoming  a  member,  be  placed  in  the  Ready  Reserve 
of  his  armed  force  for  the  prescribed  term  of  service,  unless  he  is 
transferred  to  the  Standby  Reserve  under..."  Thus  the  IRR  consists  of 
groups  of  Individuals  who  are  members  of  the  Read'.*  Reserve  but  are  not 
assigned  to  units.  The  units  of  the  Ready  Reserve  comprise  both  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  units  and  individuals  of  the  various  Services,  which 
together  constitute  the  Selected  Reserve.  This  relationship  is  further 
described  in  Figure  3.1. 


READY  RESERVE 


SELECTED  RESERVE 
(Units  /'Individuals ) 


•  Army  National  Guard 

•  Army  Reserve 

•  Naval  Reserve 

•  Marine  Corps  Reserve 

•  Air  National  Guard 
a  \ir  Force  Reserve 

Figure  3.1  Ready 


|  INDIVIDUAL  READY  i 
i  RESERVE 

•  Arm*.  Reserve 

•  Nava!  Re  -serve 

a  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
a  Air  Force  Reserve 


Reserve  Organ  Lzation 


Authority  to  recall  members  of  the  IRS  is  also  found  in  Title  10, 

US  Code.  Section  672  prescribes  that  "an  authority  designated  by  the 
Secretary  concerned  may,  without  the  consent  of  the  person  affected, 
order  any  unit,  and  any  member  not  assigned  to  a  unit,  to  active  duty 
(other  than  for  training)  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency  declared 
by  Congress,  or  when  otherwise  authorized  by  law,  for  the  duration  of 
the  war  or  emergency  and  for  ^ix  months  after."  In  like  manner,  Section 
673  addresses  ordering  the  Ready  Reserve  to  active  duty  in  time  of 
national  emergency  declared  by  the  President.  In  this  case,  the  active 
duty  period  will  be  for  not  more  than  24  consecutive  months. 

Strength  Trends 

From  its  peak  of  1,593,000  personnel  in  FY  1971,  the  IRR  declined 
dramatically  to  a  low  point  of  342,000  in  June  1978  primarily  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  active  force  manpower  reductions  after  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

The  active  force  inventories  were  reduced  from  over  3.5  million  officer 
and  enlisted  personnel  in  FY  1968  to  less  than  2.1  million  in  FY  1977. 
The  largest  part  of  this  reduction  was  in  the  Army,  which  had  increased 
the  most  during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 


Equally  important  to  the  strength  of  the  IRR  was  the  transition  to 
the  all-volunteer  force  which  eliminated  the  drafting  of  individuals 
for  2  years  of  service  (primarily  for  the  Army).  This  was  followed  a 
short  time  later  by  a  change  in  enlistment  policy  that  increased  the 
minimum  period  of  enlistment  from  2  to  3  years,  which  reduced  time  spent 
in  the  IRR  for  most  Army  enlistees.  The  net  impact  was  a  decrease  in 
the  numbers  of  individuals  entering  the  IRR  from  active  duty.  Annual 
accessions  to  the  IRR  dropped  from  a  total  of  about  0.9  million  to  about 
0.4  million  over  the  period  FY  1968  to  FY  1977.  Table  3.1  provides  IRR 
strengths  for  each  Service  for  the  10-year  period  FY  1971  to  FY  1980. 


TABLE  3.1 

INDIVIDUAL  READY  RESERVE  STRENCTH 


* 

o 

o 

o 

s) 

Fiscal  Year 

Armv 

N’aw 

Marine  Corps 

Air  Force 

Total 

71 

991.0 

230.3 

124.7 

195.2 

1591.2 

72 

1059.9 

215.5 

138.2 

157.0 

1570.6 

73 

757.7 

217.3 

116.9 

136.8 

1227.8 

74 

532.6 

178.9 

■89.7 

121.0 

922.2 

75 

355  *  I 

121.9 

58.4 

37.5 

622.9 

76 

226.4 

106.4 

53.9 

82.9 

469.6 

77 

149.4 

106.1 

45.3 

63.4 

364.2 

78 

168.6 

93.2 

39.6 

46.0 

347.4 

79 

201.8 

85.5 

59.2 

44.2 

390.7 

80 

205.3 

97.0 

56 . 8 

46.4 

405.5 

Composition  of  the  IRR 

The  IRR  is.  for  the  most  part,  a  mirror  of  the  active  force  be¬ 
cause  the  majoritv  of  IRR  personnel  originally  entered  the  IRR  following 
the  completion  of  active  military’  service.  Although  there  are  other 
sources  of  pretrained  individuals,  the  IRR  represents  the  Services' 
primary  source  of  manpower  to  meet  the  requirements  for  pretrained 
individuals  at  the  time  of  mobilization.  There  are  several  reasons 
for  this: 

•  The  IRR  contains  a  greater  number  of  available  individuals 
who  may  be  utilized  upon  mobilization. 

•  IRR  members,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  off  active  duty 
less  than  3  vears:  therefore,  they  are  young  and  their  mili¬ 
tary  and  technical  skills  are  relatively  current. 

•  Provisions  of  law  make  IRR  members  available  for  recall  upon 
declaration  of  national  emergencv  by  the  President. 
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Tables  3.2  and  3.3  provide  an  overview  of  the  officer  and  enlisted  com¬ 
position  of  the  IRR  of  each  Service  as  of  30  September  1980. 


TABLE  o.2 

IRR  OFFICER  FORCE  COMPOSITION 
(30  September  1980) 


Se rvice 

%  Junior 

Grade 

(01-03) 

%  Senior 

Grade 

(04-06) 

Average 

Age 

Ave rage 

Months  of 
Active  Duty 

Average 
Years  of 
Service* 

Army 

70.7 

29.3 

34.5 

45.1 

8.5 

Navy- 

54.8 

45.2 

35.1 

26.6 

12.5 

Marine  Corps 

61.6 

38.4 

34.0 

53.6 

4. 

Air  Force 

81.1 

18.9 

30.3 

50.3 

4.7 

DoD 

67.0 

33.0 

33.6 

43.9 

8.6 

Creditable  for  purposes  of  retirement. 

TMarine  Corps  data  unavailable  from  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  records. 
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TABLE  3.3 

t.  IRR  ENLISTED  FORCE  COMPOSITION 
'  (30  September  1980) 


Service 

%  Jdnior 

Gradfe 

(E1-E5) 

%  Senior 

Grade 

(E6-E9) 

Average 
Age _ 

Average 

Mon  ths  o  f 
Active  Duty 

Average 
Years  of 
Service* 

Army 

97.1 

2.9 

24.1 

35.7 

2.7 

Navy 

94.9 

5.1 

25.5 

42.7 

9.0 

Marine  .Corps 

96.6 

3.4 

23.5 

38.3 

4- 

1 

Air  Force 

99.4 

0.6 

24.1 

43.3 

3.6 

DoD 

97.0 

3.0 

24.3 

40.0 

5.1 

The  foregoing  tables  show  that  the  IRR  officer  force  is  relatively  more 
senior,  is  older,  and  has  more  service  than  the  enlisted  force.  This 
is  to  be  expected  because  many  of i seers  remain  in  the  IRR  for  extended 
periods  between  tours  in  the  Selected  Reserve.  This  difference  is  also 
reflected  in  the  grade  structure  with  two-thirds  of  the  officers  in  junior 
grades  (0-1  through  0-3)  while  97'  of  the  enlisted  force  is  in  pay  grade 
E-5  and  below. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  IRR 

The  IRR  of  each  of  the  Services  is  managed  by  the  respective 
Service  Reserve  Personnel  Centers  as  listed  below. 

•  Army.  The  US  Army  Reserve  Components  Personnel  and  Adminis¬ 
trative  Center  (RCPAC),  St.  Louis,  MO. 

•  Navy,  The  US  Naval  Reserve  Personnel  Center  (NRPC),  New 
Orleans,  LA, 

•  Air  Force.  The  Air  Reserve  Personnel  Center  (ARPC) , 

Lowry  AF5,  Denver,  CO. 

•  Marine  Corps.  The  US  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Forces  Adminis¬ 
trative  Center  (MCRFAC),  Kansas  City,  MO. 

The  functions  performed  by  these  Reserve  Personnel  Centers  vary 
widely.  All  of  the  centers  perform  records  management  and  adminis¬ 
trative  functions;  however,  they  differ  as  to  the  number  and  category 
of  records  maintained  and  the  level,  of  personnel  management  and  mobi¬ 
lization  planning  conducted  for  the  IRR.  Authorized  manpower  levels 
at  the  centers  vary  from  120  at  MCRFA.C  to  1904  at  RCPAC.  Moreover, 

RCPAC  is  commanded  by  a  Brigadier  General,  where  each  of  the  others  is 
commanded  bv  a  Colonel  or  a  Captain.  The  similarities  and  differences  in 
their  operations  will  become  evident  in  subsequent,  sections  of  this 
report . 

The  reporting  chain  for  the  Reserve  personnel  center  vuntranders 
also  varies  widely  across  the  Tervt-  os  as 


shown  he  i  * . > . 


Service 


Reserve 

Personnel 

Center 


Reports  To 


Army 

RCPAC 

The  Adjutant  General,  Headquarters, 
Department  of  the  Army 

Navy 

NRPC 

Naval  Military  Personnel  Command 

Marine  Corps 

MCRFAC 

DCS  Reserve  Affairs,  Headquarters, 
Marine  Corps 

Air  Force 

ARPC 

Chief,  Air  Force  Reserve,  Headquarters, 
Department  of  the  Air  Force 

MANAGEMENT  INITIATIVES 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Military  Services  have  initiated 
a  number  of  programs  to  increase  the  size  of  the  IRR  and  to  improve  the 
management  and  mobilization  capability  of  this  important  resource.  For 
purposes  of  this  study,  we  have  grouped  these  initiatives  into  three 
categories — strength  initiatives,  personnel  management  Initiatives,  and 
preassignment  initiatives.  The  specific  programs  and  initiatives  that 
have  been  evaluated  during  this  study  are  listed  below. 


Strength  Initiatives 

•  Extending  Che  6-year  Military  Service  Obligation  (MSO)  to 

all  members  regardless  of  age  and  sex 

•  Eliminating  credit  for  time  spent  in  the  Delayed  Entry  Program 

(DEP)  in  fulfillment'  of  the  6-year  MSO 

•  Alternative  enlistment  options 

•  Screening  of  enlisted  personnel  for  transfer  to  the  ING/IRR 
in  lieu  of  discharge 

•  Establishing  an  IRR  Direct  Enlistment  Program 

•  Eliminating  transfer  of  individuals  from  IRR  to  Standby 
Reserve  for  the  =txth  (final)  year  of  MSO 

•  Improving  administrative  transfer  procedures  from  active 

and  Selected  Reserve  units  to  the  IRR 


& 
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Personnel  Retention  Initiatives 


•  Establishing  IRR  officer  ana  enlisted  personnel  management  programs 

•  IRR  reenlistment  bonus  program 

Preassignment  Initiatives 

•  Service  programs  for  preassigning  in  peacetime  members  of  the 
IRR  to  mobilization  positions 

STRENGTH  INITIATIVES 

This  section  evaluates  each  of  the  programs  undertaken  bv  the 
Services  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  IRR.  Although  all  management 
initiatives  indirectly  affect  IRR  strength,  the  programs  discussed  in 
this  section  have  a  direct  impact  on  the  reportable  strength  of  the  IRR. 

Extending  the  Military  Service  Obligation  to  All  Members 

Prior  to  1977,  Title  1C,  VS  Code  required  persons  entering  military 
service  to  serve  a  total,  of  6  years  and  prescribed  that  any  part  of  such 
service  not  served  on  active  duty  shall  be  served  in  a  Reserve  component. 
However,  the  law  did  not  apply  to  women  or  to  those  men  who  were  over 
the  age  of  26  at  the  time  they  entered  the  armed  forces.  The  impact 
of  these  "loopholes"  was  a  reduction  in  strength  of  the  IRR  because 
these  two  groups  were  not  required  to  serve  beyond  their  contractual 
period  of  active  duty. 

In  order  to  stop  this  loss  of  IRR  manpower,  OSD  submitted  legisla¬ 
tive  proposals  that  resulted  in  the  following  changes  to  Title  10,  L’S 
Code : 

•  PL  9b- 79,  July  30,  1977.  This  law  extended  the  b-vear  MSO 

to  females  who  entered  the  military  after  1  February  1978. 

•  PL  96-107,  November  9,  1979.  This  law  extended  the  b-vear 
MSO  to  persons  entering  the  irmed  forces,  regardless  -f  ige, 
effective  on  the  date  ol'  enactment. 

•  The  resulting  Section  (ill  of  Title  10  MFC.  is  as  t  C.  lews: 
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§  651.  Members:  required  service 

(a)  Each  person  who  becomes  a  member  of  an  armed 
force,  other  than  a  person  deferred  under  the 
next  to  the  last  sentence  of  section  456(d)(1) 

of  Title  50,  appendix,  shall  serve  in  the  armed 
forces  for  a  total  of  six  years,  unless  he  is 
sooner  discharged  because  of  personal  hardship 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  or,  if  he  is  a  member  of  the  Coast  Guard 
while  it  is  not  operating  as  a  service  in  the  Navy, 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Any  part  of  such 
service  that  is  not  active  duty  or  is  active  duty 
for  training  shall  be  performed  in  a  reserve  com¬ 
ponent. 

(b)  Each  person  covered  by  subsection  (a)  who  is 
not  a  Reserve,  and  who  is  qualified,  shall,  upon 
his  release  from  active  duty,  be  transferred  to  a 
reserve  component  of  his  armed  force  to  complete 
the  service  required  by  subsection  (a). 

Discussions  with  the  Services  indicated  that  each  complied  with 
the  new  laws  immediately  after  passage.  This  was  accomplished  initially 
by  overprinting  the  current  DD  Form  4,  Enlistment/Reenlistement  Document  - 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  Subsequent  changes  to  DD  Form  4 
incorporated  the  new  provisions  permanently. 

The  first  effects  of  these  changes  on  the  strength  of  the  IRR  will 
be  seen  in  the  fourth  year  after  enactment — FY  1981  for  women,  FY  1983 
for  men  over  the  age  of  26.  The  study  team  has  not  attempted  to  make 
detailed  projections  of  the  impact  on  IRR  strength  of  these  changes. 
Earlier  estimates  by  ODASD  (RA)  estimated  a  net  increase  of  about 
35,000  by  FY  1985. 

Service  points  of  contact  were  asked  whether  the  change  in  MSO 
had  any  perceptible  change  in  the  propensity  of  these  two  groups  to 
join  the  Armed  Forces.  Although  none  had  statistics  relating  to  men  over 
the  age  of  26,  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force  believed  that  the 
impact  on  females  could  not  be  measured  because  those  Services  currently 
have  more  female  volunteers  than  they  are  able  to  accept. 
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In  s unmat  ion,  the  Military  Service1-;  have  i  np  1  enieti ted  the  -iiai.R-.-v 
in  MSO  as  directed  by  OSD  and  will  realize  some  increase  in  IRK  strength 
during  FY  1981.  Further  work  will  be  required  to  make  precise  estimates 
of  the  impact  of  these  changes  on  TRR  strength. 

Delayed  Entry  Progr am  ( PEP ) 


In  troduc  t ion 

One  of  the  initiatives  undertaken  by  OSD  to  increase  the 
strength  of  the  IRR  was  to  eliminate  credit:  toward  the  o-vear  military 
service  obligation  for  time  spent  in  the  DEP  wtu  le  awaiting  entry  to 
active  military  service.  This  section  explains  the  DEP  concept  »nd 
discusses  Service  implementation  of  the  OSD  guidance. 


DEP  Concept 

DEP  is  a  program  chat  was  begun  by  t'*-e  Marine  Corps  in  I9o3  to 
stimulate  enlistments  by  providing  variable  active  duty  reporting  dates 
for  enlistees.  Under  the  program  a  person  could  enlist  and  spec  i  t'v  a 
future  reporting  date  that  would  coincide  with  personal  plans  such  as 
high  school  graduation.  Under  the  agreement  the  individual  enlists  in 
the  Reserve  of  his  or  her  Service  pending  entrv  on  active  duty,  at  which 
time  the  Reserve  enlistment  is  terminated  and  replaced  b\  a  regular  enlist¬ 
ment  contract.  The  individual  begins  to  accrue  longevity  for  the  purposes 
of  pay  upon  entry  into  the  DEP,  a  point  used  by  re  ruiL.rs  to  sell  en¬ 
listees  on  the  program.  Prior  to  October  :  V"’1',  tin  time  petit,  in  the 
DEP  also  counted  toward  completion  of  crio  o-year  mii  in  try  service  ob¬ 
ligation  incurred  by  all  personnel  entering  military  service. 


The  impact  of  granting  i  red  it  toward  •  omp  i  •  ■:  :  i  .f  the  h-  v-ar 
military  service  obligation,  however,  was  to  reduce  the  effective  strength 
of  the  IRR.  With  tiie  .advent  of  Che  a  1 i - a  ■  i un i ee r  f.a.-e,  mest  enlistees 
(70''.  to  90Y)  enter  through  the  DEP  and  spend  some  .1  t  '  i  non r ho  in  it  be¬ 
fore  entering  on  active  duty.  This  caused  the  io.se  of  seme  ■  to 

if. 000  person-years  of  service  in  the  IRR. 
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In  order  to  stop  this  loss  of  manpower  in  the  IRRs,  which  were 
critically  short  of  meeting  wartime  requirements,  OSD  issued  guidance 
to  the  Services  in  September  1979  directing  that  the  enlistment  contract 
(DD  Form  4)  be  amended  by  adding  the  following  statement  in  Section  10b 
(Remarks) : 

I  understand  that  my  pay  date  begins  upon  enlist¬ 
ment  in  the  Delayed  Entry  Program,  with  actual 
payments  beginning  after  enlistment  on  active 
duty.  I  also  understand  that  upon  enlistment 
on  active  duty,  my  combined  period  of  active 
duty  and  subsequent  reserve  component  service 
will  equal  six  years. 

All  of  the  Services  complied  with  the  guidance  on  1  October  1979  as 
directed.  The  impact  of  this  change,  however,  will  not  be  reflected 
in  IRR  strength  until  almost  six  years  after  1  October  1979  or  in 
FY  1985. 

The  study  team  attempted  to  collect  data  on  DEP  enlistments  as 
a  basis  for  calculating  the  future  impact  on  the  IRR  strength  of  the 
Services.  No  data  were  obtained,  although  the  Navy  said  it  could 
retrieve  the  data,  given  a  formal  request  and  a  3-month  lead  time. 

In  the  discussions  with  the  Services,  however,  it  was  discovered 
that  each  operates  the  DEP  according  to  its  own  rules.  For  example, 
the  Army  and  the  Marine  Corps  place  all  persons  in  the  DEP  whose  entry 
date  is  more  than  24  hours  after  they  initially  sign  an  enlistment 
contract.  The  Navy  uses  a  3-day  criteria  and  the  Air  Force  allows 
up  to  2  weeks  delay  before  the  person  enters  the  DEP.  Thus,  any 
DEP  statistics  obtained  from  the  Services  would  have  to  be  analyzed 
carefully  before  being  used  to  project  IRR  strength  impacts.  The 
study  team  did  not  pursue  the  subject  beyond  the  initial  discussions 
with  Service  action  officers. 


Enlistment  Alternatives 


The  strength  of  the  IRR  is  directly  related  to  the  length  of  active 
or  Selected  Reserve  service  obligation  incurred  at  the  time  of  enlistment. 

All  personnel  entering  the  armed  forces  incur  a  6-vear  military  service 
obligation  which  may  be  served  on  active  military  duty,  in  the  Selected 
Reserve,  in  the  IRR,  or  in  a  combination  of  the  three.  Thus  a  person  enlist¬ 
ing  for  3  years  of  active  duty  will  serve  3  years  active  and  3  years  in 
the  IRR  (unless  he  or  she  joins  the  Selected  Reserve) .  Of  course  the 
longer  the  individual  spends  on  active  duty  or  in  the  Selected  Reserve, 
the  shorter  the  time  that  remains  to  be  spent  in  the  IRR. 

The  period  of  enlistment  is  established  by  OSD/Service  policy. 

Longer  enlistments  reduce  personnel  turbulence,  recruiting  costs,  and 
training  costs.  But  they  also  reduce  the  strength  of  the  IRR.  Shorter 
enlistments  have  the  opposite  effect.  Thus  there  is  a  trade-off  between 
the  two. 

Part  of  the  decline  in  Service  IRR  strengtiis  in  the  mid-1970s 
was  due  to  the  1975  OSD  policy  that  raised  the  minimum  period  of  enlist¬ 
ment  from  2  to  3  years.  This  policy  affected  all  the  Services  except  the 
Air  Force  which  required  4-year  minimum  enlistments.  The  change  reduced 
turbulence  and  training  costs  (both  dollars  and  manpower)  and,  at  the 
same  time,  reduced  future  IRR  strengths.  However,  increased  emphasis  on 
mobilization  planning  in  the  mid-1970s  showed  that  the  IRR  strengths  were 
declining  to  levels  far  below  the  minimum  required  to  meet  wartime  require¬ 
ments.  Thus,  the  policy  that  assisted  the  active  military  and  Selected 
Reserve  forces  simultaneously  reduced  the  capability  of  the  armed  forces 
to  expand  quickly  in  time  of  war. 

The  extent  to  which  the  enlistment  policy  affects  IRR  strength 
can  be  shown  bv  the  following  example.  During  FY  1979  the  active  Armv 
enlisted  non-prior  service  personnel  as  follows: 
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Length  of  Enlistment  (Years)  Number 

2  986 

3  85,519 

4  42,734 

5  30 

6  _ 15 

TOTAL  129,284 


Assuming  that  65%  of  the  enlistees  complete  their  active  duty  enlistments, 
this  group  of  enlistees  would  provide  the  following  person-years  of 
service  in  the  IRR: 


Term  of 

Number  Entering  x 

Expected 

Years  _  IRR 

Enlistment 

Enlistees 

IRR 

(65%) 

in  IRR 

Person-Years 

2 

986 

641 

4 

2,564 

3 

85,519 

55,587 

3 

166,761 

4 

42,734 

27,777 

2 

55,554 

5 

30 

20 

1 

20 

6 

15 

9 

0 

0 

TOTAL 

129,284 

84,034 

224,899 

However,  if 

half  of  the 

3-year  and  4-year 

enlistees  ; 

had  instead  enlisted 

for  2  years 

of  active  duty. 

the  following 

IRR  person 

-years  of  service 

would  have 

been  realized  from  the  same  group: 

Term  of 

Number  Entering 

„  Expected  Years  IRR 

Enlistment 

Enlistees 

IRR 

(65%) 

in  IRR 

Person-Years 

2 

65,112 

42,323 

4 

169,292 

3 

42,760 

27,794 

3 

83,382 

4 

21,367 

13,889 

2 

27,778 

5 

30 

20 

1 

20 

6 

15 

9 

0 

0 

TOTAL 

129,284 

84,034 

28u, 472 

^Source:  0ASD(MRA&L) ,  MPP  (Accessions) 
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Thus,  the  impact  of  the  change  in  enlistment  policy  assumed  above  would 
be  an  increase  of  about  56,000  person-years  t  service  in  the  IRR  over 
that  obtained  with  the  longer  enlistment  policy  This  represents  an 
increase  of  about  25%  in  person- vears  of  IRR  send  a'  ..btai.:;--..  from  non- 
prior  service  personnel  enlisted  in  the  Army  in  i  period  of  «n«-  .• 

In  FY  1979  OSD  authorized  the  Services  :t  urde-rtaK-  .,  tost  program 
of  2-year  enlistments  designed  to  improve  the  supply  d  p  •  rvnt ;al  enlistees, 
attract  increased  numbers  of  high  school  graduates,  and  i  o  .  reuse  the 
strength  of  the  IRR.  The  program  also  offered  $„V)0C  education  assistance 
in  addition  to  the  standard  Veterans  Kducation  As-.  :•••  ranee  Program  (VEAP)  . 

The  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  i.  -sred  the  -.•oncer:  u:.:i  sue  -  ceded  in. 
attracting  some  volunteers  through  r:  lie  program.  i )AS - )  ( Mr. . \ i.  ■  i  s  t-va.Luating 
the  results  of  the  test  and  will  soon  publish  a  report  of  find.*  ngs .  Our 
discussions  with  Service  personnel,  however ,  indicate  the  following: 

•  Army'  would  like  to  -jonti nue  .--ear  l-,:  1  :  srraeat  s  with  imt.-r  oved 
incentive  packages. 

•  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force  do  nor  see  the  need  i  -r 
2-year  enlistments.  They  are  meeting  recruiting  goals  with 
the  longer  enlistments  which  sa.e  manpower  unc  dollars  and 
reduce  personnel  turbulence. 

On  balance  if  the  Army  continues  2- ye  jr  enlistments  ■  lere.  will  be.  a 
positive  effect  on  its  IRR  strength.  How-c-ver,  the  impact  or.  IRR  strength 
probably  will  be  only  a  secondary  factor  in  rhe  decision  whether  or  not 

to  continue  the  program. 

The  Services  also  permit  variations  in  ttu-  length  of  enl  is  intents 
In  the  Selected  Reserve.  In  nidi  firm  to  the  normal  K~ve.tr  <-nl  tstaenfs 
in  which  the  individual  is  not  obligated  spend  <  its*.-  in  the  IRK  {'  •<  oj  , 

the  Services  accept  some  alternative  enlistment  periods  .o  --hewn  in 
Table  3.4. 
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TABLE  3.4 


MON-PRIOR  SERVICE  SELECTED  RESERVE  ENLISTMENTS 
BY  OPTION  FY  1980 


6*0 

5*1 

4*2 

3*3 

3*0  Total 

Army  Reserve 

19,976 

12 

1,269 

4,128 

255*  25,640 

Army  National  Guard 

43,697 

— 

2,006 

4,611 

50,314 

Naval  Reserve 

1,673+ 

— 

— 

— 

1,673 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

7,125 

— 

936 

6 

8,067 

Air  National  Guard 

5,428 

— 

421 

637 

6,486 

Air  Force  Reserve 

2,650 

— 

— 

— 

2,650 

Program  ended- in  October  1979 
^ READY  MARINER  program 


As  can  be  seen  there  was  a  substantial  number  of  enlistments  under 
the  4  x.  2  and  3x3  programs  which  will  have  a  positive  future  effect 
on  the  strengths  of  the  IRR  in  the  Services  that  use  these  options. 

The  study  team  believes  that,  while  shorter  active  duty  and 
Selected  Reserve  enlistment  options  will  increase  the  strength  of  the 
IRR,  the  costs  in  terms  of  personnel  turbulence  and  training  resources 
quickly  offset  the  benefits  of  increased  numbers  of  people  in  the  IRR. 
Thus,  the  decisions  regarding  shorter  enlistments  should  continue  to 
be  based  primarily  on  the  impact  on  active  and  Selected  Reserve  programs 
and  the  associated  recruiting  and  training  costs  rather  than  the  con¬ 
tribution  to  IRR  strengths. 


Screening  of  Enlisted  Personnel  for  Transfer  to  the  ING/IRR  in  Lieu  of 
Discharge 


Introduction 

With  the  advent  of  the  all-volunteer  force  (AVF),  the  Services 
adopted  a  more  lenient  attitude  toward  discharging  personnel  for  reasons 
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of  poor  performance  or  unsuitability  for  military  ;ervi.t.  During  the 
period  of  the  draft,  poor  performance,  poor  attitude,  and  misconduct 
genera  l  ly  resulted  in  discharge  under  less  than  leant  rah!>.  c  .  ■  ■  ;  - 
an  adverse  personnel  action  requiring  a  significant  administrative  work¬ 
load.  Under  the  AVF,  however,  new  programs  were  established  t  allow 
the  Services  to  discharge  poor  performers  more  quickly  and  without  pre¬ 
judice.  During  the  period  of  an  individual's  initial  training,  discharges 
were  made  under  the  "Trainee  Discharge  Program."  If  the  individual  per¬ 
formed  poorlv  in  his  or  her  unit,  the  discharge  was  made  under  the 
"Expeditious  Discharge  Program."  When  added  to  the  normal  discharges 
for  pregnancy,  hardship,  etc.,  the  Services  were  discharging  some  100,000 
persons  per  year  prior  to  completion  of  a  normal  tour  of  active  duty. 

A  similar  situation  existed  in  the  Selected  Reserve  where  many  were 
discharged  for  lack  o'  satisfactory'  participation. 

Each  person  discharged  (except  females  and  males  over  the  age  of 
26)  was  obligated  to  spend  a  total  of  6  years  on  active  duty  or  in  the 
Reserve.  Yet  there  was  little  or  no  effort  to  transfer  these  individuals 
to  the  IRR  for  the  remainder  of  their  obligated  service  so  that  they  would 
be  available  in  the  event  of  mobilization. 

OSD  guidance  to  the  Services  in  1978  to  1980  addressed  this  subject 
and  directed  that  the  Services  "screen  those  persons  leaving  active  duty 
or  the  Selected  Reserve  prior  to  the  end  of  their  commitment  to  ensure 
that  those  with  mobilization  potential  are  transferred  to  the  IRR  rather 
than  being  discharged."  This  section  discusses  the  Service  programs 
being  undertaken  in  response  to  the  guidance.  As  wi 1 1  he  seen,  the  degree 
of  -espouse  var  ies  ,;onsld<  r-.b i.-ross  the  Se rv'  res . 

The  Army  Screening  Program 

TV  Arm’.',  icb.  o.  •  .hot*:  i  :  :i  IKK  •■frength. 
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completed  basic  training  and  have  potential  for  useful  service  upon 
mobilization.  The  potential  for  useful  service  is  determined  by  the 
discharge  authority;  however,  personnel  being  discharged  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons  are  not  considered  for  transfer  to  the  IRR: 

•  Alcohol  or  other  drug  abuse 

•  Concealment  of  arrest  record 

•  Concientious  objector 

•  Failure  to  meet  medical  standards 

•  Discharged  for  the  good  of  the  service 

•  Erroneous  enlistment 

•  Minority  -  under  18  years  of  age 

•  Misconduct 

•  Security 

•  Unsuitability  (all  reasons  other  than  apathy,  homosexuality, 
inaptitude,  personality  disorders). 

Table  3.5  shows  that  in  FY  1 980  only  10%  of  the  personnel  released 
under  the  Trainee  Discharge  Program  and  22.3%  of  those  released  under 
the  Expeditious  Discharge  Program  were  transferred  to  the  IRR.  The  figures 
imply  that  local  commanders  are  making  rather  strict  judgments  as  to  the 
mobilization  potential  of  these  individuals.  Although  the  numbers  appear 
to  be  low,  they  may  well  reflect  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  commanders 
that  if  a  soldier  who  volunteered  for  service  cannot  perform  at  a  minimum 
acceptable  level  in  peacetime,  ho  or  she  would  be  more  hindrance  than 
help  during  a  mobilization.  The  study  team  did  not  attempt  to  evaluate 
the  program  beyond  this  cursory  analysis. 

The  Marine  Corps  Screening  Program 

The  Marine  Corps  has  not  established  a  program  to  transfer  indivi¬ 
duals  to  the  IRR  who  do  not  complete  their  first  tour  of  active  duty. 

The  Marine  Corps,  which  does  not  have  a  shortfall  in  its  IRR,  does 
not  want  to  recall  marginal  performers  during  a  mobilization.  The 
Marine  Corps  believes  that  if  an  individual  cannot  complete  satisfactorily 
a  normal  peacetime  tour  of  active  duty,  then  he  or  she  is  unlikely  to 
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released  for  other  reasons  such 


perform  well  upon  mobilization.  Marines 
as  hardship  or  pregnancy  are  also  considered  not  to  be  ic-bil izacion  assets 
and  are  not  retained  in  the  IRR. 


TABLE  3.5 

DISPOSITION  OF  ARMY  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL 
RELEASED  FROM  ACTIVE  DUTY  FY  1980* 


REASON  FOR  RELEASE 

Trainee  Discharge  Program 

Expeditious  Discharge  Program 

Physical  Disqualification 

Secretarial  Authority 

Parenthood 

Unsuitability 

Hardship 

Dependency 

Pregnancy- 

Sole  Survivor 


TOTAL  RELEASED 
FROM  AD _ 

TRANSFER 
TO  IRR 

% 

11, 720 

1,172 

10.0 

10, 108 

2,354 

22.3 

5, 795 

423 

7.3 

214 

55 

25.7 

1,213 

490 

40.4 

3,35  5 

406 

12.1 

2,541 

786 

51.0 

7  5  6 

372 

49.2 

3,291 

2,012 

61.1 

6 

83.3 

*Source:  DCSPER  195  Report. 


The  Reserve  Fourth  Marine  Division  and  the  Fourth  Marine  Aircraft 
Wing  implemented  the  OSD  guidance  related  to  screening  members  of  tne 
Selected  Reserve  in  March  1980.  Until  this  date,  personnel  were  discharged 
rather  than  retained  in  the  IRR.  Under  the  new  program,  however,  the  only 
category  being  retained  in  the  IRR  are  those  not  satisfactorily  attending 
training.  The  Marine  Reserve  continues  to  discharge  pe: -  ms  for  the 
following  reasons: 

•  Hardship 

•  Unsuitabiiitv 

•  Civilian  conviction 

•  Misconduct  (formerly  included  unsatisfactory  participants) 

•  Pregnancy  (unless  individual  requests  to  remain  in  the  IJSMCR) 

•  Fraudulent  enlistment 

•  Drug  abuse 
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Although  the  Marine  Corps  is  screening  members  into  the  IRR  who 
fail  to  participate  satisfactorily  in  training  (nine  or  more  unexcused 
absences),  they  prefer  to  order  these  members  to  involuntary  active  duty. 
Their  reason  is  to  motivate  other  USMCR  members  to  participate  satisfac¬ 
torily.  The  Marine  Corps  is  the  only  service  still  using  involuntary 
active  duty.  During  FY  1980,  376  marines  were  ordered  to  active  duty 
involuntarily.  Approximately  700  individuals  were  identified  for  transfer 
to  the  IRR  during  the  same  period. 

The  Navy  Screening  Program 

Members  of  the  active  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  who  are  unable  to 
complete  their  first  enlistment  are  screened  into  two  categories — favorable 
and  unfavorable.  The  favorable  category  includes  persons  being  released 
for  pregnancy,  hardship,  parenthood,  etc.  ,  while  those  being  released  for 
misconduct  and  unsuitability  are  categorized  as  unfavorable.  Those  members 
in  the  favorable  category  are  transferred  to  the  IRR  if  they  possess 
mobilization  potential.  Members  in  the  unfavorable  category  are  considered 
not  to  have  mobilization  potential  and  are  discharged.  Table  3.6  shows 
that  few  are  transferred  to  the  IRR. 


TABLE  3.6 


DISPOSITION  OF  NAVY  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  RELEASED  FROM  ACTIVE  DUTY 

(FIRST-HALF  FY  1980) 


REASON  FOR  RELEASE 

TOTAL  RELEASED 
FROM  AD 

TRANSFER 
TO  IRR 

% 

Trainee  Discharge  Program 

N/A 

N/A 

- 

Expeditious  Discharge  Program 

1,899 

0 

0 

Physical  Disqualification 

1,283 

0 

0 

Secretarial  Authority 

355 

0 

0 

Parenthood 

1 

1 

100 

Unsuitability 

1,816 

0 

0 

Hardship 

74 

0 

0 

Dependency 

167 

5 

3 

Pregnancy 

298 

55 

18 

Sole  Survivor 

2 

0 

0 
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The  Air  Force  Screening  Program 

The  Air  Force  has  nor  established  a  program  to  screen  members 


leaving  active  duty  or  the  Selected  Reserve  prior  to  expiration  of  their 
first  enlistment.  Under  Air  Force  policy  those  members  being  separated 
for  pregnancy  may  request  discharge  in  lieu  of  transfer  to  the  IRR. 

Members  leaving  to  attend  school,  accept  public  office,  etc.,  are  auto¬ 
matically  transferred  to  the  IRR  if  they  have  a  remaining  contractual 
obligation.  All  other  members  being  separated  prior  to  the  completion 
of  their  first  enlistment  are  discharged  and  not  transferred  to  the  IRR. 

Evaluation 

Of  all  the  Services,  only  the  Army  has  established  a  Service-wide 
program  to  screen  all  members  leaving  active  duty  and  the  Selected  Reserve 
prior  to  the  completion  of  their  first  enlistment  for  possible  transfer 
to  the  IRR.  The  Marine  Corps  has  initiated  a  screening  program  in  its 
Selected  Reserve  but  not  in  the  active  component.  The  Navy  screens  mem¬ 
bers  leaving  under  favorable  conditions  but  does  not  consider  retention 
of  members  who  are  leaving  under  unfavorable  conditions.  The  Air  Force 
does  not  screen  its  members  for  retention  in  the  IRR. 

The  study  team  believes  that  the  IRR  should  not  have  members  whose 
potential  for  productive  service  upon  mobilization  is  marginal.  However, 
the  Services  need  additional  manpower  in  their  IRRs  and  those  that  are 
not  screening  all  departing  members  for  mobilization  potential  are  losing 
a  source  of  readily  available,  junior  enlisted  personnel  who  couLd  make 
a  significant  contribution  during  the  early  days  of  a  mobilization. 


IRR  Direct  Enlistment  Program 

Introduction 

The  decline  of  IRR  strength  in  the  1970s,  particular!',’  in  the  Annv, 
generated  a  search  for  new  ideas  for  programs  that  would  increase  LRR 
strength.  One  of  the  ideas  developed  bv  OSD  and  the  Annv  was  to  allow 
personnel  to  enlist  direct iy  into  the  IRR  and,  after  receiving  initial 
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skill  training,  to  remain  in  the  IRR  for  the  remainder  of  their  6  year 
military  service  obligation  (MSO).  This  idea  was  supported  by  Congress, 
resulting  in  direction  that  DoD  conduct  a  test  of  the  concept.  This 
section  describes  the  IRR  direct  enlistment  program  as  tested  by  the 
Army  and  assesses  the  mobilization  potential  of  direct  enlistees. 

Description  of  Army  IRR  Direct  Enlistment  Test 

House  Report  65-194,  April  1977,  directed  that  DoD  conduct  a  test 
of  direct  enlistment  into  the  IRR  and  observed:  "This  concept  may  well 
have  merit  in  assisting  the  IRR  deficiencies  as  well  as  be  potentially 
beneficial  to  Active  and  Reserve  recruiting."  OSD  addressed  the  subject 
in  its  1978,  1979,  and  1980  guidance  to  the  Services  and  in  Program 
Decision  Memoranda  (PDM)  in  those  years.  Specifically,  the  Army  was 
directed  to  initiate  a  test  of  the  concept  in  FY  1979. 

To  conduct  the  test,  four  District  Recruiting  Commands  (DRCs) 
were  selected  and  directed  to  test  their  ability  to  recruit  personnel 
into  the  IRR  during  the  period  1  April  to  30  September  1979.  Enlist¬ 
ments  were  permitted  only  in  combat  skills — infantry,  armor,  field 
artillery,  and  combat  engineers.  Upon  successful  completion  of  initial 
active  duty  training,  individuals  were  given  the  option  to  remain  in 
the  IRR  or  to  transfer  to  the  active  Army  or  the  Selected  Reserve. 

Each  individual  was  counseled  at  the  training  center  as  to  the  available 
service  options  and  the  selection  was  made  while  the  individual  was 
still  in  training. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  test,  the  US  Array  Recruiting  Command  (USAREC) 
was  given  an  enlistment  goal  rather  than  a  quota  in  order  to  determine 
the  attractiveness  of  the  program  rather  than  to  test  the  recruiter's 
ability  to  meet  a  quota.  The  results  of  the  test  are  shown  in  Table  3.7. 
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:able  3.7 


RESULTS  OF  ARMY  IRR  DIRECT 
ENLISTMENT  TEST 


RECRUITING 

IRR  TEST 

IRR 

PERCENT 

DISTRICT 

GOAL 

ENLISTMENTS 

OK  COAL 

Raleigh,  NC 

380 

111 

2Q 

Houston,  TX 

324 

.169 

~j  *- 

Portland,  OR 

312 

139 

4.3 

Omaha,  NB 

4  84 

_ 10 

2 

TOTAL 

1 , 500 

429 

Although  the  Army  has  not  published  a  formal  test  report,  some 
data  are  available  that  provide  Insights  into  the  results  of  the  test.^ 
Table  3.8  provides  details. 

Table  3.8  shows  that  the  average  IRR  direct  enlistee  was  young 
(age  18.4),  had  less  than  a  high  school  education,  and  was  a  mental 
category  III.  Infantry  and  field  artillery  were  the  overwhelming  choices 
of  the  enlistees.  Following  completion  of  their  12  weeks  of  initial 
training,  some  43%  of  the  enlistees  chose  to  complete  their  service  in 
either  the  active  Army  or  the  Selected  Reserve.  However,  the  extent  to 
which  the  program  expanded  the  supply  of  potential  Army  enlistees  has 
not  been  determined.  The  Army  plans  to  expand  the  program  beginning  in 
FY  1982  to  achieve  about  3,000  enlistments  per  year.  However,  the  status 
of  funds  is  uncertain  and  the  program  mav  not  be  continued. 

Mobilization  Potential 

There  seems  to  be  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Army  to  commit 
itself  to  an  all-out  IRR  Direct  Enlistment  program,  this  despite  a  major 

^For  additional  analyses  see  "Army  Individual  Readv  Reserve  Direct:  En¬ 
listment  Test,  Final  Report,"  unpublished,  prepared  by  OASO  (Reserve 
Affairs),  January  1980. 


TABLE  3.8 

PROFILE  OF  IRR  DIRECT  ENLISTEES 


r 


AGE  AT  ENLISTMENT 

17 

18  19 

20 

21-27 

TOTAL 

NUMBER 

183 

106  60 

28 

52 

429 

YEARS  OF 

EDUCATION  COMPLETED 

9 

10  Il+ 

12 

GED* 

TOTAL 

NUMBER 

215 

125  43 

30 

16 

429 

MENTAL  CATEGORY 

_ I 

_II  III 

IV 

TOTAL 

NUMBER 

2 

31  289 

107 

429 

SKILL 

INFANTRY 

ARMOR 

FIELD 

ARTILLERY  ENGINEER 

TOTAL 

NUMBER 

180 

42 

160 

47 

429 

SERVICE  OPTION 
SELECTED 

CONTINUE 
IN  IRR 

TRANSFER  TO 
ACTIVE  ARMY 

TRANSFER  TO 

SEL  RESERVE 

TOTAL 

NUMBER 

252 

114 

60 

426§ 

General  Education  Development  diploma 
^Includes  3  high  school  seniors 

S 

Selections  are  unknown  for  3  members. 
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shortfall  in  meeting  wartime  manpower  requirements.  Discussions  with 
members  of  the  Army  Staff  indicate  that  the  perception  is  that  IRK  direct 
enlistees  are  of  questionable  value  as  mobi 1 izar ion  assets,  primarily 
because  they  have  received  only  minimal  training  and  have  litt'e  experience 

This  perception  mav  have  considerable  merit.  Although  the  IRR 
direct  enli:  _ee  is  supposed  to  attend  refresher  training  in  the  2nd  and 
' th  years  of  IRR  service,  the  training  received  is  minimal  bv  me  standard. 
The  member  leaving  the  active  force  has  received  that;  portion  of  train¬ 
ing  imparted  through  unit  training  activities,  but  the  direct  enlistee 
has  riot.  in  addition,  the  direct  enlistee  lacks  knowledge  of  '.nit. 
operations,  team  work,  and  other  knowledge  that  only  unit  experience 
can  give.  Thus  many  in  the  Army  question  whether  the  din  -t  enlistee 
is  truly  a  viable  mobilization  asset. 

The  other  side  of  the  argument  is  that  the  direct  enlistee  is  younger 
and  mav  be  in  better  physical  condition  than  the  average  TSR  member  who 
has  completed  3  or  4  years  of  active  duty.  More  importantly  the  IRR 
direct  enlistee  is  very  junior  in  grade,  most  likely  at  the  F.-2  level, 
whereas  the  member  who  has  completed  active  duty  usual 1”  has  progressed 
t<..  the  E-4  or  E-"  level.  It  would  appear  ttiat  the-  avai  J.ibi  1  i  tv  oi  junior 
direct  enlistees  as  casualty  replacements  and  filler  personnel  would 
fulfill  an  important  M-Day  need  for  the  Army. 

In  a  broader  sense,  tile  real  question  Is  whether  it  is  better  to 
recall  a  marginally  trained  person  shortly  after  M-Dav  or  to  wait  until 
a  draftee  can  be  inducted  and  trained.  The  supply  of  f  u  1  1  v- 1  r.ai  nod 
manpower  in  the  IRR  is  limited  by  the  size  of  the  arrive  Armv.  Basel  on 
the  peacetime  strength  of  the  Army  and  current  enlistment  policies,  the 
Army  cannot  achieve  TRR  strengths  equal  to  its  mobilization  requirements. 

Hi  i a  fact,  coupled  with  the  Army's  need  for  filler  personnel,  indicates 
th.it  the  IRR  direct  enlistee  can  make  in  important,  i!  less  than  perfect, 
contribution  to  the  Army's  mobilization  capability. 


Discussions  with  representatives  of  the  other  Services  have  indicated 
that  they  believe  the  IRR  Direct  Enlistment  program  is  not  a  viable  concept 
and  none  of  them  plans  to  establish  a  similar  program.  Their  views  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

•  IRR  direct  enlistees  are  poorly  trained  junior  personnel 

who  would  not  be  useful  early  in  the  mobilization  process. 

More  highly  skilled  experienced  personnel  are  the  critical 

wartime  manpower  required  to  be  available  quickly  after 
mobilization. 

•  Inductees  will  be  available  to  meet  the  mobilization  require¬ 
ments  for  lower  skilled  personnel. 

•  IRR  direct  enlistees  are  intended  to  solve  the  Army's 
"numbers"  problem. 

The  study  team  believes  that  the  Services  other  than  the  Army  may 
not  have  examined  in  sufficient  detail  their  time-phased  wartime  manpower 
requirements  by  grade  and  skill.  Although  the  higher  skills  represent  the 
greatest  problem  because  of  training  lead  time,  there  may  be  a  need  to 
be  able  to  obtain  lesser  skilled  personnel  rapidly  to  fill  such  jobs  as 
guard  or  truck  driver. 

Th*.  study  team  reviewed  one  formulation  of  the  Navy's  time-phased 
wartime  manpower  requirement  that  projected  a  significant  shortfall  in 
junior,  entry  level  skills  such  as  seaman,  fireman,  and  airman.  The 
total  requirement  for  these  and  other  entry  level  skills  in  the  first 
90  days  is  about  165,000  and  the  supply  available  is  about  115,000 
(101,000  active,  5000  Selected  Reserve,  9000  IRR).  Thus  if  mobilization 
occurred,  the  Navy  would  face  an  immediate  deficit  of  about  50,000 
unskilled,  junior  enlisted  personnel.  Analysis  of  Marine  Corps  and 
Air  Force  time-phased  requirements  might  show  similar  shortfalls.  The 
study  team  believes  that  such  an  analysis  should  be  conducted  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force  should  consider  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  IRR  direct  enlistment  program. 
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Eliminating  Automatic  Transfer  to  the  Standby  Reserve 

Under  the  provisions  of  10  US  Code  269,  members  of  the  IRR  could 
be  transferred  from  the  IRR  to  the  Standby  Reserve  for  their  final  (sixth) 
year  of  military  service.  Although  the  transfer  was  not  mandatory  under 
law,  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  had  interpreted  the  law  to  mean  that  the 
person  should  be  automatically  transferred  for  the  final  year  of  service 
with  the  individual  being  notified  after  the  transfer  had  taken  place. 

In  order  to  stop  this  drain  on  IRR  strength,  OSD  sponsored  remedial 
legislation  that  was  passed  in  Public  Law  95-485,  20  October  1978.  The 
new  legislation  provides  that  members  with  Ready  Reserve  obligations  may 
be  transferred  to  the  Standby  Reserve  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Although  the  new  provisions  were  not  made  retro¬ 
active  to  cover  persons  in  the  Ready  Reserve  on  the  date  of  enactment, 
the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  stopped  the  automatic  transfer  and  individuals 
must  now  request  transfer.  The  result  has  been  that  very  few  persons 
have  requested  transfer  even  chough  they  are  eligible  if  they  served  on 
active  duty  before  20  October  1978. 

The  impact  on  Army  and  Marine  Corps  strengths  was  seen  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  as  shown  below: 


_ END-FY  STRENGTHS _ 

Individual  Ready  Reserve  Standby  Reserve  (Ac tlve ) 


FY  78  FY  79 


FY  78  FY  79 


Army  168,607  201,803  69,176  16,422 

Marine  Corps  39.614  59,207  20,703  2,650 


Although  other  factors  also  affected  the  change  in  IRR  strengths  from 
FY  1978  to  FY  1979,  a  significant  component  of  the  change  was  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  new  law  regarding  transfer  to  the  Standby  Reserve. 


Improving  IRR  Administrative  Transfer  Procedures 

As  discussed  previously,  the  primary  category  of  manpower  in  the 
IRR  consists  of  personnel  who  were  released  from  active  duty  or  the 
Selected  Reserve  at  the  end  of  their  contractual  term  of  active  service. 
Previous  studies  have  found  that  in  some  Services  there  may  be  considerable 
delay  between  the  date  the  individual  is  released  from  active  duty  and  the 
date  that  he  or  she  becomes  a  mobilization  asset  in  the  IRR.  This  section 
reports  on  the  status  of  each  Service's  ability  to  transfer  individuals 
from  active  duty  and  the  Selected  Reserve  to  the  IRR. 

Army 

In  the  past,  RCPAC  waited  for  the  hard  copy  personnel  record  to 
arrive  before  accessing  an  individual  to  the  IRR  from  active  duty,  a 
period  of  some  two  to  four  months.  During  that  period  RCPAC  had  no  capa¬ 
bility  to  mobilze  the  individual  and  IRR  strength  was  understated. 

The  Army  has  changed  its  procedures,  however,  and  now  accesses  the 
individual  upon  receipt  of  an  automated  partial  record  from  the  active 
Army  personnel  system.  This  occurs  within  a  day  or  two  after  the  indi¬ 
vidual  has  been  released  from  active  duty.  This  partial  record  is  com¬ 
pleted  later  when  the  hard-copy  personnel  record  arrives.  While  this 
has  resolved  the  understrength  problem,  another  major  problem  prohibits 
the  use  of  the  partial  record  for  mobilization,  which  is  the  lack  of  a 
home  address  for  notification  of  recall.  Home  address  is  not  a  part  of 
the  active  Army  automated  personnel  file  and  RCPAC  does  not  receive  the 
address  until  the  hard-copy  record  arrives.  In  most  cases  address  in¬ 
formation  is  made  available  to  RCPAC  by  the  US  Army  Recruiting  Command 
before  it  is  available  in  the  hard-copy  personnel  record.  The  individual 
is  considered  to  be  a  mobilization  asset  as  soon  as  the  address  is 
entered  into  the  automated  record  at  RCPAC. 

Accession  to  the  IRR  of  members  leaving  the  Selected  Reserve  is 
less  reliable  than  for  the  active  Army.  In  the  USAR,  accession  depends 
on  timely  reporting  by  the  units  to  the  Reserve  Personnel  Information 
Reporting  System  (RPIRS)  operated  at  the  Continental  US  Armv  (CONUSA) 
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headquarters.  Although  RPIRS  is  automated,  in  many  oases  the  paper 
record  arrives  at  RCPAC  before  the  partial  RPIRS  record.  RCPAC  estimates 
that  it  generally  has  about  2000  cases  like  this  at  any  time,  although 
many  of  these  have  no  remaining  contractual  obligation  ar.J  will  be  dis¬ 
charged  rather  than  retained  in  the  IRR.  The  Army  is  trving  to  stream¬ 
line  this  procedure  so  that  the  automated  record  transfer  takes  place 
more  quickly  and  reliably  than  is  presently  the  case. 

RCPAC  reported  chat  it  has  no  automated  interface  with  the  Army 
National  Guard  Bureau  personnel  system  and  that  it  receives  relatively 
few  records  for  accession  to  the  IBP.  from  trie  National  Guard. 

Army  figures  show  chat  about  4000  people  were  transferred  from 
the  .  acional  Guard  no  the  IRR  in  FY  Is  79  wr.il  e  about  29 .  •‘•O'*  individuals 
were  discharged  by  the  National  Guard  for  various  other  reasons  te.g. . 
occupation  conflict,  moved  beyond  commuting  distance,  civil  conviction). 
It  appears  that  in  the  future  many  of  the  approximate  2 '•,000  should  be 
transferred  either  to  the  INC  or  the  IPR  in  lieu  of  dis. h.irge. 

Navy 

The  Naval  Militarv  Personnel  Command  (NMPC)  located  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  area,  maintains  both  active  and  inactive  automated 
personnel  records  for  the  Navy.  Transfer  from  active  dtif  to  the  IRR 
is  accomplished  by  a  monthly  transfer  of  automated  data  from  the  active 
to  the  inactive  file. 

Although  this  process  takes  place  expeditiously,  the  Maw  has 
problems  similar  to  those  described  for  the  Army.  The  automated  record 

that  is  transferred  Lacks  home  address  information  with  the  result  that 
the  Naval  Reserve  Personnel  Center  (NRPC)  must  wait  fur  the  hard  copy 
record  to  arrive  to  obtain  address  Information.  The  partial  record  .  f ui 1 
record  process  is  practically  ideriti.  :a!  to  that  described  f  r  Army. 
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The  enlisted  record  is  usually  received  and  the  person  is  accessed 
to  the  IRR  as  a  mobilization  asset  between  30  and  90  days  after  release 
from  active  duty.  For  officers,  the  maximum  period  may  be  120  days  de¬ 
pending  on  local  personnel  processing  time  required  for  officer  efficiency 
reports,  etc.  Updates  to  the  IRR  file  are  made  on  a  monthly  basis  with 
about  6400  people  in  the  pipeline  at  any  time.  However,  under  a  period 
of  tension  or  premobilization,  the  file  would  be  updated  more  frequently 
than  monthly  and  the  number  would  be  reduced  by  about  25%.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  Navy  is  undertaking  any  initiatives  to  reduce  the  time 
lag  in  accessing  members  to  the  IRR. 

Marine  Corps 

The  Marine  Corps  appears  to  have  no  appreciable  delay  in  accessing 
individuals  released  from  the  active  component  or  Selected  Reserve  into 
the  IRR.  Personnel  records  are  mailed  by  the  unit  directly  to  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  Forces  Administrative  Center  (MCRFAC)  in  Kansas 
City  where  they  are  processed  and  accessed  to  the  IRR  file.  The  records 
include  a  copy  of  the  DD  Form  214  which  contains  a  home  address.  MCRFAC 
personnel  stated  that  It  seldom  takes  longer  than  30  days  to  access 
personnel  to  the  IRR  following  their  release  from  active  duty  or  the 
Selected  Reserve.  The  Marine  Corps  does  not  have  an  automated  partial 
record  to  access  personnel  more  quickly.  If  they  did,  however,  they 
WGuld  also  face  the  problem  of  a  lack  of  home  address. 

Air  Force 

The  Air  Force  Advanced  Personnel  Data  System  (APDS)  automatically 
transfers  personnel  data  (including  home  address)  for  obligated  individuals 
to  the  IRR  on  the  effective  date  of  release  from  active  duty  or  the 
Selected  Reserve.  Thus,  the  individual  becomes  a  mobilization  asset  in 
the  IRR  immediately  upon  release  from  active  duty  or' the  Selected  Reserve. 
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The  second  pr  gram  i  ■>  a  ceenilscnaut.  bonus  s  e  r cut  ..or  iced  by 
the  Congress  to  paid  to  unobligated  en '  is  ted  per  »e:  nei  for  IRR  service. 
The  bonus  is  expettu-d  to  attract  unobligated  personnel  whc  arc  being  re¬ 
leased  from  active  Jut”  or  the  Selected  Reserve  and  persons  in  the  IRR 
whose  contractual  obligations  are  expiring.  This  section  .••toviues  de¬ 
tails  on  both  programs. 

Establishing  Personnel  Management  Programs 

In  the  past  the  IRR  has  consisted  <n  i  ry  u  ge  cool  ind  ivi¬ 
duals  whose  Reserve  personnel  records  were  managed  ov  heir  Service 
Reserve  personnel  centers  Because  of  the  site  of  the.  group  there  was 
little  attempt  by  any  of  the  services  to  provide  personalized  management 
to  members  of  the  IRR.  However,  the  dwindling  size  of  rbe  IRR  has  more 
recently  made  the  concept  a  more  attainable  goal.  Further,  personnel 
management  of  these  individuals  has  become  a  necessity  if  losses  of  IRR 
members  are  to  be  reduced. 

The  Army  first  started  the  oncept  i;.  I’l  ”  :o  u  ,  t  )b  i  ishi -ig  an 
officer  management  program.  Building  in  this  idea,  '*SD  subsequently 


4 


i  -  in 


directed  all  Services  Co  establish  IRR  management  programs  along  the 
lines  of  the  Army's  Reserve  officer  personnel  management  system.  Although 
the  guidance  was  first  given  in  1978,  specific  goals  were  not  established 
until  1979.  The  Services  were  directed  to  establish  management  programs 
that  encourage  Individual  Ready  Reserve  participation  by  providing  train¬ 
ing  opportunities,  school  attendance,  and  transfer  to  Selected  Reserve 
positions.  The  Services  were  directed  to  bring  officers  and  enlisted 
IRR  members  under  management  programs  in  accordance  with  the  following 
schedule . 


PERCENT  IN 

MANAGEMENT 

PROGRAMS 

FY  81 

FY  83 

FY  85 

All  officers 

50% 

75% 

100% 

Enlisted,  E-6  to  E-9 

50% 

75% 

100% 

Enlisted,  below  E-6 

50% 

100% 

100% 

In  addition,  the  guidance  prescribed  that  each  of  the  Services,  based  on 
improved  personnel  management,  should  achieve  cumulative  IRR  time-phased 
mobilization  manpower  yields  no  lower  than  the  following: 

PERCENT  OF  IDENTIFIED  ASSETS 

FY  81  FY  83  FY  85 
Cumulative  IRR  Yield  Goal  80%  85%  90% 

This  guidance  was  repeated  in  1980. 

Army  Personnel  Management  Programs 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  Army  IRR  is  managed  by  the  US  Army 
Reserve  Components  Personnel  and  Administration  Center  (RCPAC)  in  St. 
Louis,  MO,  a  field  activity  under  The  Adjutant  General  (TAG).  RCPAC 
formerly  handled  only  record  keeping  and  administrative  functions  and 
at  that  time  was  called  the  US  Army  Administration  Center.  When  person¬ 
nel  management  functions  were  added,  the  name  of  the  center  was  changed 
to  its  present  title. 
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The  missions  or  RCPAC  pertaining  to  the  IRR  inciude  the  following: 

•  Administer  and  control  individual  members  of  the  US  Army 
Reserve 

•  Coordinate  and  prepare  Reserve  component  personnel  manage- 
ruent  and  related  administrative  procedures 

•  Develop  and  administer  IRR  recruiting  and  retention  plans 
and  programs 

•  Maintain  a  readiness  posture  for  mobilisation  of  the  IRR 
and  Standby  Reserve 

•  Plan,  coordinate,  direct,  and  supervise  the  officer  and 
enlisted  persona, -•  1  management  system  for  members  of  the 
USAR 

•  Maintain  and  provide  information  from  official  military 
personnel  files 

•  Provide  finance  and  accounting  support  to  designated  Army 
activities 

In  the  personnel  management  area,  RCPAC  has  established  an  officer 
and  enlisted  personnel  management  program  that  has  the  following  objec¬ 
tives  : 

•  Develop  and  train  USAR  personnel  in  the  right  numbers,  and 
with  the  right  skills,  to  meet  the  "Total  Army"  mobilization 
requi rements 

•  Assign  USAR  personnel  in  accordance  with  a  personalized 
professional  development  plan  through  a  variety  of  training 
experiences 

•  Provide  additional  opportunities  for  all  USAR  personnel  to 
participate  in  a  Selected  Reserve  unit 

•  Improve  motivation  and  professional  satisfaction  as  a  means 
for  retaining  quality  personnel  in  the  USAR 
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•  Achieve  reasonable  compatiblity  with  active  component  per¬ 
sonnel  management  systems 

To  implement  the  program,  RCPAC  has  established  a  personnel  management 
directorate  staffed  by  full-time  personnel  management  officers  and  NCOs. 
The  managers  are  supported  by  interactive  terminals  connected  to  the 
RCPAC  personnel  data  base  and  a  toll-free  telephone  system.  The  annual 
telephone  bill  is  approximately  $1  million. 

The  Officer  Personnel  Management  System-US  Army  Reserve,  which  was 
first  established  in  October  1977,  covers  all  USAR  officers  (93,000). 
OPMS-USAR  is  a  centralized  management  system  designed  to  provide  a  trained 
USAR  officer  corps  prepared  for  mobilization.  Under  OPMS-USAR,  each 
officer  is  considered  as  a  mobilization  asset  and  is  managed  as  an  indivi¬ 
dual.  Training  opportunities  are  provided  that  are  applicable  to  the 
officer's  mobilization  specialty. 

To  provide  for  more  and  varied  assignments,  OPMS-USAR  established 
a  3-year  maximum  time  limit  in  a  troop  program  position.  In  the  past, 
officers  could  occupy  a  position  indefinitely,  which  caused  discourage¬ 
ment  for  officers  looking  for  positions  and,  at  the  same  time,  stymied 
the  officer  in  the  position. 

The  overall  management  concept  calls  for  the  USAR  officer  to  have 
a  balance  between  Selected  Reserve  unit  assignments,  professional  develop¬ 
ment  through  USAR  schools  and  Service  Schools,  MOBDES  assignments  (and 
soon  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentee  assignments),  counterpart  train¬ 
ing  and  other  developmental  assignments.  Under  OPMS-USAR  a  policy  has 
been  established  that  limits  assignments  in  Selected  Reserve  units  to 
3  years  in  order  to  create  more  opportunities  for  unit  experience. 

Each  Reserve  officer  is  assigned  to  an  individual  personnel  manager 
and  is  provided  a  toll-free  telephone  number  to  contact  the  manager.  The 
toll-free  telephone  is  the  key  to  the  operation  of  the  system.  It  pro¬ 
vides  the  capability  to  render  on-the-spot  administrative  assistance, 
career  guidance,  and  assignment  information. 


The  prlmarv  mission  of  the  Personnel  IVisaMicnt  Officer  iPMO)  is  co 
plan  and  recommend  assignments  based  oi  the  requirements  of  tr.c  Service, 
career  needs  of  the  indiviudal,  and  the  desires  of  the  L'SAR  of.ncer, 
Although  the  primary  emphasis  is  or,  assisting  r.RR  tirai.vrs,  the  FMO  also 
handles  requests  for  assistance  from  officers  . n  the  Selected  Reserve. 
Thus,  the  PMO  is  able  to  assist  in  transfers  in:  .  and  ait  of  the  Selected 
Reserve.  Depending  on  the  specialty  involved,  each  PMO  assigned  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  management  of  some  ;  1  ■  c*  1  l' SAP  ic-.-rs. 

The  PMO  has  considerable  latitude  pf:  string  training  opportunities 
to  the  L’SAR  officer.  The  range  of  options  extends  free  counterpart  train¬ 
ing  with  active  units  to  attendance  at  $e-rvit.*  ii.s  -r  I'bAR  schools, 

and  enrollment  in  skill-related  correo:  erdem..*  -i -arses-  The  training 
budget  for  FY  1981  is  about  $39  million  vnich  will  provide  about  30,000 
individual  training  tours  or  courses. 


RCPAC  believes  that  the  OPMS-USAR  s 
been  instrumental  in  retaining  signif ican 
wise  would  have  been  lost  to  t.he  program. 
1979,  PMOs  were  credited  with  retaining  1 
pending  discharge.  This  t*quat«s  co  a 
(based  on  $26,000  per  officer  and  $1-1, ‘b' 
that  the  PMOs  are  now  saving  20%  of  the  u 


1  err,  i :  s  red  that  it  has 

numbers  -  r  f fleers  who  ocher- 
bur  ing  i  six-week  ?*•  r uni  in 
■  -  ,.,f  5 ;oc  ■  f f er-  who  wv re 
;  •  lac*  '>•  .rest  -.f  $27, -*25,000 

tor  ivi  itsr  i.  7-  is  estimated 
erti  ■’  ,  ifi:'  t  1  'sses  annually. 


Based  on  the  success  of  the  officer 
has  begun  to  structure  a  similar  approach, 
enlisted  program,  entitled  Enlisted  Mobil 
Svstem  -  US  Army  Reserve;  (EMTMS-USA3 ) .  is 
within  the  same  directorate  as  the  •  >;  i'i*  •• 


tr.ai'jg.’ir.ent  ;  rograci.  the  Armv 
t  ,"t  en  i  s:  *f‘.  y •  r -.itu"..;  I  -  Tin; 
.cat  i  tn  Ira  ini  ui.  and  Mar.igeaient 
,-sr.iM  '  - 1  > ,  -  <i  b  v  PC  PA  if 
■I.!’  I  r  : . 


EMTMS-USAR  is  intended  to  provide  p«?rs*  mu*!  services  similar  ♦*> 
those  provided  for  officers.  Persona!  courts*  '  inn  ir.d  f’  lining  arc  among 
the  services  that  will  be  provided  bv  P.M  sonr.e  i  Management  Mono -mmi -viened 
Officers  (PMNCOs).  The  primary  ni-siur.  of  he  i’M.Ni on  *<ire  ’hat 
ind i vi dua  Is  in  tin*  !  HR  -i  t  ■  n '  t :  r.  tr  pr  op r  ;  a  t  1  -  *  1  ■  , 1  '■  *  ‘  '  1  ’  !  1  ’’ ’  • 


Each  PMNCO  manages  approximately  1000  IRR  members,  grouped  by  career 
field.  Unlike  their  counterparts  in  the  officer  personnel  management 
program,  PMNCOs  do  not  manage  enlisted  members  in  Selected  Reserve  units. 
The  PMNCOs  encourage  the  members  to  take  advantage  of  counterpart  train¬ 
ing,  the  Mobilization  Designee  (MOBDES)  Program,  or  the  Individual  Mobili¬ 
zation  Augmentee  (IMA)  Program  (both  discussed  in  Section  5,  below),  USAR 
schools  and  correspondence  courses.  The  PMNCOs  also  arrange  for  partici¬ 
pation  in  exercises,  special  projects  and  support  of  USAR  training  sites. 

At  present  RCPAC  is  managing  approximately  20,000  of  the  167,000 
enlisted  personnel.  Others  are  being  phased  in  by  grade  and  MOS.  More¬ 
over,  any  member  of  the  IRR,  whether  formally  under  the  management  pro¬ 
gram  or  not,  can  call  in  for  and  be  provided  the  same  assistance.  As 
of  late  1980,  the  following  IRR  members  were  being  managed: 

•  All  E- 5s  and  above 

•  All  enlisted  medical  personnel 

•  All  enlisted  aviation  mechanics 

•  All  enlisted  members  residing  outside  CONUS 

RCPAC  plans  to  bring  other  IRR  enlisted  members  under  central  manage¬ 
ment  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 

NUMBER  TO  TARGET 


GROUP 

BE  MANAGED 

FISCAL  YEAR 

All  E-4  through  E-9  infantry 
personnel;  all  Standby  Reservists 

40,000 

1981 

All  E-l  through  E-3  personnel; 
remaining  E-4s  in  combat  skills 

80,000 

1982 

All  E-4s  in  combat  support  skills 

120,000 

1983 

All  E-4s  in  combat  service  support 
skills 

160,000 

1984 

All  others  in  the  IRR  not  under 
management 

200,000 

1985 
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Table  3.9  shows  Che  projected  staffing  requirements  to  Implement 


the  enlisted  management  plan. 


TABLE  3.9 

EMTMS-USAR  PROJECTED  STAFF INC 


Managed 

Officer 

Enlisted 

Civilian 

Total 

FY  80 

20,000 

3 

31 

17 

51 

FY  81 

40,000 

5 

65 

33 

103 

FY  82 

80,000 

8 

124 

62 

194 

FY  83 

120,000 

10 

187 

93 

290 

FY  84 

160,000 

12 

249 

124 

385 

FY  85 

200,000 

15 

312 

156 

483 

Funding  requirement 

s  for  the 

same  period 

are  as  shown 

in  Table 

TABLE  3.10 

EMTMS-USAR  FUNDING  REQUIREMENTS 
($  Millions) 


TRAINING  COST 


FY 

80 

1.2 

FY 

81 

3.7 

FY 

82 

7.  3 

FY 

83 

11.0 

FY 

84 

14.6 

FY 

85 

18.3 

STAFFING  COST 

TOTAL 

0.8 

2.0 

1.6 

5.3 

3.2 

10.5 

4 . 6 

15.6 

6.0 

20.6 

7 . 6 

25.9 

i-  Hi 


Under  the  current  method  of  operation,  the  PMNCOs  attempt  to  estab¬ 
lish  direct  contact  with  each  member  of  the  managed  group  by  writing  an 
introductory  letter  that  explains  the  program.  Quarterly  information 
letters  keep  the  members  updated  as  the  program  progresses.  Each  com¬ 
munication  discusses  the  services  available  and  encourages  the  member  to 
call  the  PMNCO  on  the  toll-free  lines. 

The  Army  is  finding  that  enlisted  personnel  in  the  IRR  have  limited 
interest  in  personnel  management  services  and  there  are  few  volunteers  to 
participate  in  training  programs.  Several  reasons  may  be  postulated: 

•  Most  enlisted  IRR  members  recently  (within  about  2  years) 
completed  active  duty  and  they  do  not  want  to  participate 
in  any  further  training  with  the  Army. 

•  Most  have  taken  jobs  in  recent  months  and  would  find  it 
difficult  to  take  military  leave  (even  if  they  wanted  to). 

•  Enlisted  pay  is  not  sufficient  to  attract  people  to  go  on 
active  duty  for  training. 

Beyond  this  problem  of  a  lack  of  interest  in  further  participation,  the 
Army  has  not  established  a  detailed  training  policy  for  the  IRR.  Little  work 
has  been  done  in  the  area  of  military  skill  decay  factors  and  there  is 
really  no  other  basis  for  establishing  IRR  training  policy.  Given  that 
97%  of  the  enlisted  members  of  the  Army  IRR  are  in  pay  grades  E-l  to  E-5 
and  that  96%  have  been  in  the  IRR  for  less  than  3  years,  it  is  not  clear 
how  much  or  what  type  of  training  should  be  provided  for  the  average 
enlisted  member  of  the  IRR.  Several  questions  pertain: 

•  Should  the  Army  provide  skill  refresher  training?  If  so, 
for  what  types  of  skills? 

•  Should  the  Army  provide  general  military  training? 

•  Should  the  Armv  depend  on  the  IRR  to  supply  fully  qualified 
personnel  with  highly  technical  skills  (e.g.,  avionics  repair)? 
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•  Should  all  training  be  contingent  upon  reerilisring  in  the 

IRR? 

The  answers  to  these  and  other  questions  require  considerable  further 
research  before  a  coherent  IRR  training  pol'-ov  can  b«-  established.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  training  issues,  the  Arms'  ought  to  proceed 
with  its  plans  to  manage  enlisted  members  of  the  IRR. 

Navy  IRR  Career  Management  Program 

The  Navy  has  only  recently  begun  to  establish  an  IRR  personnel 
management  program  and,  as  of  late  1980,  the  initial  group  of  personnel 
managers  were  in  place  at  the  Naval  Reserve  Personnel  Center  (NRJPC)  in 
New  Orleans.  The  managers  are  members  of  the  Navy's  Training  and  Admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Reserve  (TAR)  program. 

The  Navy  career  management  program  initially  v  .  11  he  limited  to 
enlisted  members  of  the  IRR.  The  reasoning  is  that  management  of  enlisted 
personnel  presents  the  greater  c.hai ienge  because  officers  are  far  mere 
likely  to  participate  in  a  Reserve  program  than  enlisted  personnel.  The 
reasons  are  the  same  as  discussed  previous jv  about  the  Array's  enlisted 
career  management  program. 

Under  current  planning  the  Navy  program  will  operate  as  follows: 

•  Shortly  after  an  enlisted  person  is  released  : rota  active 
duty,  a  letter  will  be  sent  reminding  the  individual  of  the 
remaining  contractual  obligation  and  informing  the  individual 
that  he  or  she  will  be  contacted  bv  the  assigned  counselor 
from  NRPC.  The  letret  will  include  a  form  to  he  returned 

to  verify  the  current  adur-ns  and  to  add  a  telephone  number. 

•  Later  the  manager  will  contact  the  individual  to¬ 

ft  -t  ••mi  nr  <  it  fetes 1 
Offer  training 
hn'our-ig.-  :  a  rti’i;  1 1  ;  •  u> 


•  Toward  Che  end  of  the  individual's  MSO  the  manager  will 
encourage  reenl  itment  in  the  IRR. 

In  order  to  implement  the  program  for  the  entire  enlisted  force 
in  the  IRR,  the  Navy  identified  a  total  requirement  for  manpower  which 
has  been  adjusted  over  time  as  follows: 


OFFICERS 

ENLISTED 

CIVILIAN 

Original  Requirement 

20 

30 

165 

FY  82 

FY  83 

FY  82 

FY  83 

FY  82 

FY  83 

POM- 82  Approved 

7 

20 

28 

30 

26 

26 

FY  82  Budget 

+7 

+13 

+16* 

+2 

0 

0 

* 

Ten  positions  were  substituted  military  for  civilian. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  FY  1982  budget  authorized  22  enlisted 
spaces  to  be  added  in  FY  1981  which  means  that  a  total  of  7  officers  and 
38  enlisted  personnel  will  be  authorized  for  personnel  management  at  NRPC 
by  end-FY  1982.  NRPC  is  also  procuring  a  minicomputer  to  provide  ADP 
support  for  the  personnel  managers.  The  expected  delivery  date  of  the 
hardware  is  March  1981. 

NRPC  estimates  that  its  enlisted  personnel  managers  will  be  able  to 
handle  about  half  the  workload  experienced  by  Army  IRR  officer  managers 
(1500-1600).  This  means  one  manager  per  800  enlisted  members,  or  a  total 
of  98  managers  when  the  entire  enlisted  force  is  in  the  program.  NRPC 
planning  is  based  on  the  belief  that  more  work  will  be  required  to  manage 
enlisted  persons  than  officers.  Although  the  study  team  has  no  empirical 
data,  it  appears  that,  given  the  limited  rate  of  participation  by  IRR 
enlisted  personnel,  the  enlisted  personnel  manager  might  handle  more 
Individuals  than  the  officer  personnel  manager.  This  assumes  that  the 
managers  will  not  continue  to  contact  enlisted  individuals  who  show 
no  interest  in  further  participation  in  the  Navy.  Workload  data  should 
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be  collected  as  the  program  matures  so  that  an  accurate  level  of  manning 
can  be  established. 


The  Navy  has  not  yet  established  plans  to  expand  the  IRR  personnel 
management  program  to  its  officers.  Planning  for  this  will  not  begin 
until  the  enlisted  personnel  management  system  is  fuliv  operat ional--probablv 
FY  19F3  or  later. 


Marine  Corps  Personnel  Mai 


Program 


At  the  time  of  the  interviews  conducted  bv  the  studv  team  at  Head¬ 
quarters,  Marine  Corps,  planning  for  an  IRR  personnel  management  program 
was  in  its  very  early  stages.  T t  was  i  nil  ion  ted  that  a  working  group 
would  be  formed  at  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps  i;i  Pi  1981  to  establish 
the  concepts  of  a  personnel  management  program  modeled  after  that  of  the 
Armv.  Following  completion  of  this  effort,  the  IRR  management  program 
would  be  established  at  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Forces  Administrative 
Center  (MCRFAC)  in  Kansas  City.  This  will  have  the  effect  of  adding  a 
raa’or  function  to  MCRFAC ' s  mission  which,  heretofore,  has  been  limited 
primariiv  to  record  keeping  !  unctions.  T'l , ■  •  •• -Miron  of  funding  and  man¬ 
power  spaces  to  support  this  new  function  is  to  be  .let ermine  in  the 


Air  Force  Career  Management  _Pro^ram 

Discussions  with  Air  Force  personae !  during  this  studv  effort 
have  indicated  that  the  Air  Force  does  not  now  plan  to  establish  an 
IRR  personnel  management  program  hevond  its  present  record  keeping  and 
telephone  advisor/  service.  One  or  the  reasons  cited  is  that  the  strength 
of  the  Air  For  :e  Selected  Reserve  is  t  its  peacetime  manpower 

authorization.  Therefore,  the  major  incentive  (used  bv  the  Armv)  of 
offering  assignments  to  positions  in  the  Selected  Reserve  is  absent . 

Hie  Air  ‘-’or  «;  could  oiler  ;k.il  1  refresher  training  to  members  of 
the  r?R.  However,  the-  need  f  r  refresher  training  for  members  recently 
released  from  active  dut  is  'insert  i  i  r  1 .  In  idditii  o,  the  ...  ;  r  For  e 


seems  to  believe  that  longer-term  members  of  the  IRR  are  not  viable 
mobilization  assets  because  of  a  lack  of  current  qualifications.  This 
is  especially  true  of  pilots,  aircraft  maintenance  personnel,  and  others 
with  high  technology  jobs  who  must  participate  frequently  to  remain 
proficient  in  their  skills.  Individuals  such  as  those  who  are  recalled 
to  active  duty  will  have  to  undergo  an  extensive  period  of  retraining 
in  order  to  regain  adequate  proficiency.  For  these  reasons,  the  Air 
Force  appears  to  resist  applying  any  significant  resources  to  peacetime 
management  or  training  of  the  IRR. 

The  study  team  believes  that  the  Air  Force  approach  should  be 
reevaluated.  It  appears  likely  that  significant  numbers  of  IRR  personnel 
will  be  recalled  to  fill  CONUS  units  and  headquarters  staffs  in  other 
than  high  technology  jobs.  The  Air  Force  should  identify  the  grades, 
skills,  and  degree  of  proficiency  required  to  fill  these  positions  and 
take  appropriate  steps  to  manage  the  individual  members  of  the  IRR  who 
are  likely  to  be  recalled  to  fill  those  jobs. 


Reenlistment  Bonus  Program 


In  addition  to  the  establishment  of  personnel  management  programs  to 


help  retain  individuals  in  the  IRR,  OSD  and  the  Military  Services  have 
also  established  a  reenlistment  bonus  program.  This  bonus  program,  which 


was  authorized  by  Public  Law  96-342,  8  September  1980,  applies  both  to 
the  IRR  and  the  ING.  Implementation  of  the  ING  bonus  is  discussed  in 
Section  4  of  this  report. 


The  purpose  of  the  bonus  is  to  encourage  enlistment,  reenlistment, 
or  extension  in  the  IRR/ING  by  members  who  have  no  remaining  contractual 
obligation.  The  following  definitions  apply: ^ 

•  Enlistment.  A  voluntary  enrollment  in  the  IRR  as  an  enlisted 
member.  This  applies  only  to  members  leaving  the  active  com¬ 
ponent  and  prior  service  personnel. 

^Source:  0ASD(MRA4L)  Memorandum,  Conus  Program  for  the  Inactive  National 

Guard/Individual  Ready  Reserve,  1  October  1980. 
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•  Reenlis tment .  A  second  or  subsequent  enrollment  in  the 
Ready  Reserve  by  members  who  agree  u>  ;e rve  '  the  ‘RR. 

This  applies  Co  personnel  who  are  members  of  r’u*  Selected 
Reserve,  IRR  and  Standby  Reserve  Also  prior  service  National 
Guard  personnel  may  reenlist  in  the  INC  vi I  a  the  -an«?  scare 

or  cerricory. 

•  Excension.  The  continuation  of  service  hv  a  a;aft«r  of  the 
National  Guard  who  agrees  to  serve  in  the  ’.NT  vi  tur,  the 
same  state  cr  territory  wit hod!  a  break  in  service. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  bonus  the  enlisted  person  must.  be  qualified 
in  and  possess  a  primary  or  secondary  ski  11  designated  us  critical  to  mobi- 
ization  needs,  have  completed  his  or  her  military  service  obligations  and 
sign  a  three  year  contract.  The  amount  of  the  bonus  is  $f>00,  with  $300 
paid  upon  enlistment,  reenlistment,  or  extension  and  Side  paid  upon 
satisfactory  completion  of  each  of  the  succeeding  i  vents. 

At  the  time  the  enlistment,  ree" i is tment  or  extension  contract  is 
signed,  the  member  must  also  sign  a  written  agreement  that  specifies  ine 
terms  of  the  bonus.  If  the  individual  fails  tc  sat ixf actori  1"  complete 
the  designated  terms  of  the  agreement .  he  must  refund  a  percentage  of 
the  payment  for  the  unserved  period.  Tins  also  pertains  when  the  indi¬ 
vidual  leaves  the  IRR  to  join  the  Selected  Reserve  or  the  ur.vce  forces. 

Planning  for  the  bonus  has  been  unde r  wav  for  outsider  ole 
period  of  time.  During  1978  arm  1979  OSD  issued  guidance  to  : he  services 
to  establish  IRR  reen.listment  programs  with  a  goal  of  achieving  the 

following  continuation/ reenlistmenf  rotes: 

PERCENTAGE  OK  TOTAL  IRR  STRENGTH 
REACHING  h  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


The  Services  were  Co  program  for  an  enlisted  reenlistsent  test  of 
$200  per  year  for  IRR  reenlistment.  The  1979  PDM  directed  the  Army  to 
"extend  the  IRR  critical  skills  reenlistment  bonus  to  unobligated  sep¬ 
aratees  from  the  active  force  and  the  Selected  Reserve .... (and  to)  offer 
an  IRR  noncritical  skills  reenlistment  bonus  for  a  three-year  commitment 
with  the  goal  of  acquiring  19,000  individuals  per  year  beginning  in 
FY  81...."  In  addition,  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  were  directed  to  develop 
and  fund... an  IRR  reenlistment  program  without  incentives. 

Despite  the  advanced  planning,  the  Services  had  to  await  enactment 
of  the  bonus  legislation  before  finalizing  their  programs.  This  effort 
began  in  early  October  1980,  at  about  the  time  the  study  team  visited 
the  Services.  Thus,  the  Service  programs  discussed  with  the  study  team 
were  very  tentative  and  were  changing  rapidly  during  the  course  of  this 
study  effort.  Highlights  of  the  Service  programs  are  discussed  below. 

Army  IRR  Bonus  Program 

The  Army  has  selected  skills  that  will  be  eligible  for  the  bonus. 

All  skills  except  band  will  be  eligible  until  the  IRR  strength  has  in¬ 
creased  to  a  point  at  which  the  Army  can  be  selective. 

The  bonus  program  is  being  implemented  in  the  Army  in  FY  1981  with 
a  goal  of  18,700  enlistments/reenlistments  in  the  IRR  at  a  cost  of  about 
$5.8  million.  The  program  will  expand  over  the  FY  1982  to  FY  1986  period, 
reaching  a  level  of  about  27,000  new  enlistees  and  40,000  continuation 
payments  during  FY  1986  at  a  cost  of  about  $21  million. 

The  US  Army  Reserve  Components  Personnel  and  Administration  Center 
(RCPAC)  will  administer  the  IRR  bonus  program.  Bonus  management  personnel 
are  programmed  to  increase  from  30  in  FY  1982  to  60  in  FY  1986.  They 
will  perform  the  following  functions:  enlistment,  reenlistment  proces¬ 
sing,  bonus  management,  records  administration  and  management,  and  ADP 
support . 
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The  Army  is  offering  these  bonuses  to  persons  leaving  active 
duty  who  have  no  remaining  obligation.  The  individual  leaving  the  service 
may  not  have  a  iob  to  go  to  and  the  prospect  of  receiving  an  immediate 
payment  of  3300  without  a  participation  requirement  could  be  attractive. 

As  a  parallel,  the  Army  has  had  a  prior-service  recruiting  program  since 
February  1978  whereby  nono'oligated  persons  leaving  active  dutv  are  re¬ 
cruited  into  either  the  Selected  Reserve  or  the  IRR.  Current  figures 
show  that  approximately  75  persons  per  month  join  the  IRR.  However,  with 
the  bonus  incentive  the  number  is  expected  to  increase. 

RCPAC  is  in  the  process  of  automating  the  procedures  for  paying 
and  administering  the  IRR  bonus.  A  management  information  system  is 
being  developed  that  will  not  only  pay  the  initial  bonus  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  anniversary  payments,  but  will  also  satisfy  OSD  reporting  re- 
qui rements . 

The  Navy  Bonus  Program 

The  N'aw  policies  and  procedures  for  the  bonus  pre-gram  basiealiv 
follow  the  OSD  Guidance.  The  administration  of  the  bonus  will  be  accom¬ 
plished  !>v  the  Naval  Reserve  Personnel  Center  I NR PC)  i:’  >i"W  Orleans. 

NRPC  envisions  that  its  enlisted  counselors  will  contact  indivi¬ 
duals  by  telephone  and  through  mailings  to  determine  their  interest  in 
reenlisting  in  the  IRR.  Upon  show  of  interest,  the  NRPC  counselors  will 
screen  them  for  eligibility  ana  wiLi  then  contact  the  Selected  Reserve 
recruiter  serving  the  candidate’s  home  town.  The  recruiter  will  contact 
the  individual  IRR  member  >na  process  the  paperwork  for  reenl istment  in 
the  IRR. 


OPNAV  has  provided  guidance  to  NRPC  on  the  ski  1  Is 'ratings  for  the 


bonus  program. 


Marine  Corps  Bonus  Program 

The  IRR  bonus  program  will  be  implemented  by  the  Marine  Corps  in 
FY  1981  for  selected  skills  that  are  projected  to  have  a  wartime  short¬ 
fall.  About  1000  enlistments/reenlistments  are  planned  during  FY  1981 
at  a  cost  of  some  $300,000  plus  any  administration  and  support  costs. 

The  bonus  program  will  be  executed  by  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Forces  Administrative  Center  (MCRFAC)  in  Kansas  City.  Reserve  personnel 
will  be  added  to  administer  the  program,  probably  under  10  USC  678,  but 
the  extent  of  the  increase  has  not  yet  been  determined.  A  toll-free 
telephone  number  has  been  installed  to  support  the  bonus  program. 

Present  planning  calls  for  MCRFAC  to  contact  members  of  the  IRR 
who  have  critical  skills  about  3  months  prior  to  the  end  of  their  con¬ 
tractual  obligation.  A  letter  will  explain  the  bonus  program  and  ask 
the  individual  to  reenlist.  Upon  a  show  of  interest,  an  active  duty 
member  will  visit  Che  individual  to  ensure  that  he  or  she  meets  Marine 
Corps  standards  for  mobilization.  MCRFAC  will  then  process  the  reenlist¬ 
ment  for  qualified  individuals. 

Air  Force  Bonus  Program 

The  Air  Force  is  establishing  a  bonus  program  in  accordance  with 
OSD  guidance.  The  program  will  be  administered  by  the  Air  Reserve 
Personnel  Center  (ARPC)  in  Denver  which  will  accomplish  the  reenlistments 
by  mail . 

The  Air  force  has  developed  a  list  of  skills  to  which  the  bonus 
will  be  paid.  The  program  will  begin  1  March  1981  with  a  target  of  2895 
accessions  at  a  cost  of  about  $1.0  million.  By  FY  1986  about  10,000 
individuals  will  be  receiving  initial  or  continuing  bonuses  at  an  annual 
cost  of  about  $2  million. 
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Evaluac  1 on 

Some  members  of  the  Services  aes t  1  on.  whether  $300  in  a  one-time 
payment  and  3  anniversary  payments  of  wt I i  attract  serf i--  it*-)-,  numbers 

of  individuals.  The  answer  wifi  not  be.  .sown  £■  r  .erne  err:  ■■  after  rue 
programs  nave  been  fu'iv  implemented. 

PREAS S IGUMENT  INITIA7 IVES 


Introduction 

The  preassigntnerc  of  individuals  during  peacetime  to  positions 
that  they  will  fill  in  wartime  is  :i-  aicom  .  t  is  h  evo  primary 

goals : 

•  Expedite  riie  mobi  li  zacl ’’ti  pr-rcss  by  p  Ilmira*- i  r.g  the  rime 
required  to  identify  ird  assign  p«rtiwo!  t  tiw  duty 
positions  following  M-Dav. 

•  Allow  key  people  to  begin  reporting  for  d-U  v  ufttr  M-Day 
under  the  worst  case  situar  ion  .>1  a  complete  brcakdi  sn  in 
“he  ccnrammications  (mai-  a  no  '.lest  era  Union)  a-  'rma  I  i  v  used 
to  recall  large  numbers  ;f  individual:.. 

OSD  guidance  to  the  Services  it.  1979  and  1980  required  the  Services 
to  identify  wartime  positions  requiring  friiing  on  M-Day  ana  to  pre¬ 
assign  IRR  members  to  those  posit  inis  ay  « nci-FY  1981.  Individuals  are 
to  be  notified  in  peacetime  of  a  r*»;>or  ting  t  Lite  (  refere- ■ -J  to  M-Dav), 
location,  and  initial  assignment . 

Although  the  OSD  guidance  apujics  equally  to  a L 1  Services,  if  will 
be  seen  that  each  Service  tailors  its  p reass  ignmt.  .t  policy  and  urogram 
according  to  its  particular  needs.  This  .section  discusses  the  individual 
Service  preassignment  programs  for  lack  thereof)  and  addresses  the  pro¬ 
cedures  and  svstems  used  bv  each  i  •’  the  assignment  rr  -  "cs. 

It  should  be  m  red  that  the  pr.  i  gnm.'iil  issues  r  1  :  ■  ■  e<i  in  this 
section  are  ■■cjuaiJ'/  .11:  i  i ,  .1  b  1  ,■  to  ‘he  y  a-1  s  igum,  -a  ■  programs 


described  in  Section  7  of  this  report.  Further  the  IMA  program,  which 
is  discussed  in  Section  5,  constitutes  a  special  case  of  preassignment 
of  pretrained  individuals  who  are  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  rather 
than  the  IRR. 


Assignment  Priorities 

Before  discussing  details  of  the  Military  Services'  IRR  preassignment 
programs,  it  will  be  useful  to  consider  the  priorities  used  by  each  Service 
to  assign  pretrained  individuals  to  wartime  positions.  These  priorities 
reflect  the  vulnerability  to  recall  contained  in  law  and  the  Service 
perceptions  of  the  utility  of  each  group  of  individuals.  The  following 
table  provides  information  on  the  availability  of  individuals  for  recall 
in  time  of  emergency. 


TABLE  3.11 

CRITERIA  FOR  RECALL 


CATEGORY  OF  PRE- 
T RAINED  INDIVIDUALS 

READY  RESERVE  (IRR,  IMA*) 
INACTIVE  NATIONAL  GUARD  (ING) 
RETIRED  REGULARS5 
STANDBY  RESERVE 

RETIRED  RESERVISTS 


LEGAL 

CRITERIA  AUTHORITY 


National  Emergency  -  President 

National  Emergency  -  President 

Any  Time  -  President 

War/National  Emergency  - 
Congress 


10  USC  673 

10  USC  673 

10  USC  3504, 
10  USC  6481 

10  USC  672 


War/National  Emergency  - 

Congress  10  USC  675 


IMAs,  as  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve,  may  also  be  recalled  by  the 
President  in  the  exercise  of  the  100,000  call-up  authority. 

National  Guard  units  must  be  ordered  to  active  duty  to  recall  the  ING. 

Retired  regular  enlisted  members  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  and  Fleet  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  may  be  recalled  only  with  declaration  of  national  emergency 
by  the  President  or  Congress. 
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Under  current  planning  ail  01  the  Services  consider  the  Ready 
Reserve  to  be  the  primary  source  of  p  re  t  r  ai : c:  individuals  in  the  event 
of  mobilization.  Likewise  the  Retired  Reserve  is  considered  ti  be  t!ie 
lowest  priority  for  recal  l  upon  -oh: I  .  mi i a .  The  o-c,  r  in  which  the 
various  groups  of  prot  rn.-'ried  i  r.d- .  would  be  recall'd  would,  of 
course,  depend  on  the  mobilization  »a'nnp  ic.  .  a  no-nct lee,  full 

mobilization  with  declaration  of  v-.it  bv  congress.  all  croups  would  be 
equally  available  and  would  be  recalled  according  r<>  the  n.— >j.s  of  p:ie 
individual  Service.  A  mere  likelv  situation  is  a  gradual  increase  in 
international  tensions  followed  bv  declaration  of  national  emergency  by 
the  President  and,  later,  bv  declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress.  In 
this  situation,  IMA?  mi  yi  •  be  cal  lec  f  1  rs  u  in  a  partial  (to  to  1 '10, 000) 
call-up  of  the  Selected  Reserve.  Next  .  trie  Ready  Reserve  would  he  called 
(Selected  Reserve,  IRf .  .r:u  IMG),  possibly  accompanied  by  the  recall  of 
regular  retirees.  Finally,  the  Standbv  Reserve  and  Retired  Reserve  could 
be  recalled  after  declaration  of  war  cv  Congress. 

Discussions  with  the  Services  indicate  that,  given  no  Legal  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  recall  of  anv  group  at  the  time  of  mobilization,  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  would  recall  the  TRR,  IMG,  and  regular  retirees  ahead 
of  the  Standby  Reserve  and  Retired  Reserve.  The  New  and  Marine  Corps, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  first  recall  the  TRR  and  Standbv  Reserve  and 
then  regular  retirees  and  the  Retired  Reserve.  This  is  the  result  of  a 
recent  change  in  guidance  by  the  Department  of  Navy  due  to  elimination 
of  the  legal  requirement  tor  the  Select iv-  Service  System  to  screen 
members  of  the  Standbv  Reserve  ?r ioi  to  their  recall.  However,  as  the 
Standby  Reserve  dec? ires  in  size  'see  Section  6  of  this  report)  and  it 
becomes  less  of  a  prof  r  lined  manpower  as. set  ,  this  d  :  f  f.»t  in  policy 

between  the  Services  will  ho  d imi  n  tsh.-u  . 

Army  IRR  Preas si gnme n <  i'r.-^r  m 

A 1  though  tb."  \rmv  ■  ,  :  r  man  r1  •  :  i  cue  ■  "iMii  ■"  !  :  he 

TRR  under  Tie  Mob  :  i  '  i :  !  ■:  "-sign-"  <  MG  hi  u  i;  ■  u  :  ‘gram  d'  •  n>, c  ‘.or:  her 
in  tiers  it  >s  ;  •  recent-  lv  •»  •  v-  t  4  ■■.reassign 
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the  majority  of  IRR  members.  This  began  in  March  1976  when,  in  response 
to  guidance  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Army  implemented  a 
Voluntary  Mobilization  Preassignment  (VMP)  program.  The  VMP  resulted 
in  the  preassignment  of  only  about  4%  of  the  IRR  and  the  program  was 
terminated  in  December  1977  to  make  way  for  other  preassignment  systems 
which  were  developed  during  the  period  of  the  VMP  test.  These  include 
two  programs  which  are  currently  in  use  by  the  Army — the  Mobilization 
Preassignment  Program  (MPP)  and  the  Mobilization  Personnel  Processing 
System  (MOBPERS) .  Each  of  these  systems  is  described  below. 

MPP  is  a  system  which  preassigns  Army  members  at  the  time  they  are 
released  from  active  duty.  The  system  has  been  implemented  and  tested 
at  10  installations  and  has  resulted  in  the  preassignment  of  some  9000 
persons . 

Under  MPP  the  installation  from  which  the  individual  will  be  re¬ 
leased  requests  from  RCPAC  an  appropriate  wartime  position  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  If  the  individual's  grade  and  skill  fit  a  wartime  requirement, 
RCPAC  then  issues  preassignment  instructions  and  orders  are  prepared  by 
the  losing  installation.  The  orders  require  the  individual  to  report 
on  a  date  that  is  between  10  and  60  days  after  mobilization.  The  com¬ 
mander  of  the  installation  to  which  the  individual  has  been  preassigned 
is  subsequently  notified  of  the  assignment  to  assist  in  wartime 
planning. 

The  Army  currently  is  considering  the  expansion  of  MPP  to  all  40 
installations  from  which  members  are  released.  However,  the  decision  to 
expand  the  program  has  been  delayed  becuase  of  problems  with  the  system 
as  follows: 

•  MPP  is  inflexible  in  that  there  is  no  provision  for  making 
automated  changes  in  preassignment  orders  as  requirements 
change. 
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•  The  Army  believes  char  manv  enlisted  o.r  some  I  dispose  ot 
their  p  reassignment  orders  shortly  a  l  ter  c  ts«>  i  r  release  from 
active  Jute.  These  individuals  would  no t  report  unless  a 
new  order  were  received. 

•  There  is  no  receipt  process  to  show  that  the  individual  ac¬ 
tually  received  the  order.  Subsequent  legal  etifor.ement  of 
the  order  is  i.ti  jeopardy. 

0  Maintaining  contact  with  the  :> reassigned  individual  is  dif¬ 
ficult  because  of  the  ? request*,  changes  of  address  that  usually 
occur  in  the  6  months  following  release  from  active  duty. 

•  A  later  decision  1  the  individual  to  join  a  Selected  Reserve 
unit  causes  orders  to  he  revok'-d  and  iac  teases  the  cost  of 
preass  ignmertt  jc  cions  . 

•  MPP  svsten:  ape  rati  or.  costs  ah  u  vdi.'.o  .  uer  1  n-.rjJ  1.x  lion 
per  year  for  the  pay  of  operators  and  rente.  f  appropriate 
terminal  equipment. 

The  future  ot  MPP  probable  will  !•••  decided  In  i  •<81  based  or  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  foregoing  problems  and  the  on-going  d»?vel  •Tir»-nf  •: f  MOBPERS. 
MOBPERS  is  more  tceurutcly  described  as  a  p redos i gnat  ion  •-vs tern  rather 
than  a  preass igtuaent  system.  ? re designation  means  that  ..  wartime  position 
and  a  pretrai  m*d  asset  have  bee:  it.it  coed  in  t  computer  in  ad  •/.jt;r-e  of 
mobilization,  but  ’’hip  pocket’  orders  i.tve  not  been  is  set  ,1.  !’r. -assignment, 

on  the  other  hand,  completes  the  process  and  issues  orders  to  the  indivi¬ 
dual  in  advance  of  nobix ization.  The  <ey  feature.;  of  MOBPERS  are  as 
t  o  Hows : 
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•  Selected  Reserve  manpower  requirements  are  determined  by 
RCPAC  for  the  USAR.  The  National  Guard  Bureau  provides 
monthly  personnel  status  and  wartime  requirements  tapes  to 

RCPAC  so  that  IRR  personnel  may  be  assigned  to.  National  Guard 
units  as  required. 

•  RCPAC  matches  assets  to  requirements  quarterly  and  predesig¬ 
nates  IRR  members  to  fill  appropriate  AC  and  RC  assignments 
in  accordance  with  established  priorities.  Rosters  of  these 
tentative  assignments  are  sent  to  Army  installations  quarterly 
where  they  are  available  in  the  event  of  mobilization.  The 
rosters  contain  all  IRR  assignments,  including  the  MPP  pre¬ 
assignments  and  the  MOBDES  assignments.  The  rosters  are  used 
on  M-Day  to  make  specific  assignments  as  personnel  report  for 
active  duty. 

•  MOBPERS  is  capable  of  handling  grade  and  skill  substitutions. 

•  On  M-Day  RCPAC  updates  the  most  recent  roster  and  issues 
orders  via  tape  to  Western  Union  for  dispatch  of  Mailgrams. 

•  MOBPERS  provides  for  automatic  accession  of  IRR  members  to 
the  active  personnel  system  upon  mobilization. 

MOBPERS  allows  the  Army  to  retain  flexibility  in  the  assignment  of  IRR 
personnel  upon  mobilization  because  orders  are  not  issued  in  advance  of 
mobilization.  However,  this  system  makes  the  Army  dependent  upon  Western 
Union  to  notify  individuals  after  M-Day.  Given  that  Western  Union  will 
also  be  used  extensively  by  the  Selective  Service  System  and  the  other 
Military  Services,  the  Mailgram  system  may  be  overloaded  at  thrs  critical 
time.  The  study  team  believes  that  this  potential  vulnerability  should 
be  evaluated  in  further  depth. 

MOBPERS  helps  the  Army  to  overcome  a  serious  problem  discovered 
during  MOBEX  76.  Procedures  in  effect  at  that  time  required  units  to 
submit  requisitions  for  filler  personnel  after  M-Day.  Although  this 
procedure  combined  the  requirements  to  fill  wartime-only  positions  with 
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chose  required  to  offset  current  personnel  snort f  r 1  Is .  It  was  extremely 
slow  and  cumbersome.  As  a  result  the  tnobii  :zat ion  ass  i gnraeu t  or  .-ss 
was  inefficient.  As  will  be  seen  subsequent  Is  ,  tr.e  Air  F>-r-.  e  ■  rrentiy 
uses  a  "pull"  requirement  system  -similar  to  that  formerly  use:  :--.e 

Armv .  However,  the  Air  force  system  i  s  more  e-ntir  iete'  y  aut  snared  rid  is 
more  responsive  than  was  the  old  Amv  syste'i. 

The  Army  is  continuing  to  improve  the  capability  01  MuBPEP'--  ts  more 
experience  is  gained  > ::  the  a»signn*-it  of  TRR  personnel  r  i  m.-.-t  war:  ime 
requirements.  For  example  RCPAC  will  est.xbi  ish  procedures  j  :i  the  near 
future  that  will  allow  m-vlv  acquired  IRS  members  whoso  personae  I  records 
are  incomplete  t  •>  be  pred*  si  iron ted  against  wart  ira  requ  j  ret»  nts  In  the 
same  manner  as  other  IKK  memheis.  Mi  at>  data  <>.g. ,  current  address ^ 
will  be  added  to  the  ."'OBRERS  file  as  :  he  data  become  available. 

As  a  result  of  using  MOBPERS,  which  ass.gns  personnel  on  the  basis 
of  geography  as  well  as  skill  and  grade,  RCPAC  has  round  that  ST':  of 
IRR  members  live  within  300  miles  of  ciu*  iastal j  at  ion  to  which  they  will 
be  assigned  in  the  event  of  mobilization.  This  proximity  will  reduce 
considerably  the  reporting  del  tv  due  to  travel  which,  would  he  incurred 
by  assignment  without  regard  to  geugrapny .  The  net  result  is  that  the 
Army  '-'ill  be  able  to  order  non- preass  1  gned  IRR  members  to  active  dutv 
expeditiously  even  though  orders  have  nor  been  issued  prior  to  mobiliza¬ 
tion  . 

MOBPERS  issues  orders  to  the  IRK  that  require  all  members  to  report 
not  later  than  M  +  10  .lavs  (a  date  to  spec i fiod  in  the  order,  but  the 
date  is  not  variable  lotvit-m  i  nd  i  <  i  dun  i .  The  orders  are  dispatched 
to  tile  individual  '•••  iey-r’:  fiii-v  Mai  i  grain  v  1 1  h  a  paper  .  o’.iv  being 
mailed  to  the  gaining  installation.  Orders  issued  i  -  i KH  members  pre- 
ass  igned  through  the  MPP  system  di re>  i  rite  inti i vidua  I  to  report  a  spe¬ 
cif  led  number  of  da  vs  'ranging  f  r-'-r:  1"  ■  oO '  after  qec  1  irat  ion  -t  M-Dav. 
Thus,  pt“.is  signed  north**  r  m.»v  1  e  giver,  i  .  nee;  vie'.r.  In  r<  pot  f  I  :;>•  than 
predes  ignatcrl  mere-.,.,  .;  .-..  j  ,  .-.  "  ..r.-ters  siib*:eo*n  tit  t  «•  mobi¬ 

lization.  It  lPpo.lt  ,  '  i*  ■  1,  -  i  •  ll.lt  1  er.  dii-'l  .  ■  3  be  r>  verse.. 
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All  IRR  members  who  receive  orders  after  M-Day  are  directed  to 
report  not  later  than  M  +  10.  This  common  date  appears  to  be  established 
for  two  reasons.  First,  the  IRR  strength  is  far  short  of  meeting  the  Army's 
wartime  requirements,  so  all  available  members  are  ordered  to  report  almost 
immediately.  Those  required  later  are  simply  not  available.  Second,  Army 
wartime  manpower  requirements  tapes  identify  the  priority  for  fill  by 
unit  but  not  the  time  at  which  the  unit  must  be  filled.  MOBPERS  is 
capable  of  assigning  personnel  to  a  unit  at  a  specific  time  if  the  infor¬ 
mation  were  included  in  its  requirements  tape.  However,  MOBPERS  would 
require  considerable  modification  in  order  to  assign  personnel  against 
individual,  time-phased  positions. 

As  discussed  previously,  MOBPERS  assigns  personnel  against  wartime 
requirements  established  by  DCSOPS  and  MILPERCEN.  Present  planning  by 
the  Army  establishes  requirements  only  for  a  full  mobilization  scenario 
which  would  require  the  recall  of  all  members  of  the  IRR  and  all  Class 
I  and  II  retirees.  If  the  Army  were  required  to  undergo  a  partial  mobi¬ 
lization  not  requiring  the  recall  of  the  entire  IRR,  MOBPERS  would  be 
unable  to  respond  quickly  because  it  would  not  have  a  special  grade/skill/ 
location  requirements  tape  against  which  to  assign  personnel.  The  study 
team  has  not  attempted  to  estimate  the  time  required  for  DCSOPS  to 
generate  a  special  requirements  tape,  but  the  time  probably  would  be 
measured  in  weeks  rather  than  days. 

In  summation,  the  Army  is  using  a  mixture  of  preassignment  and 
predesignation  systems  for  members  of  the  IRR.  The  principal  system, 
MOBPERS,  currently  is  capable  of  assigning  IRR  personnel  against  wartime 
requirements  on  or  after  M-Day  but  it  is  limited  in  its  flexibility  to 
assign  against  time-phased  requirements.  MOBPERS  Integrates  the  wartime 
manpower  requirements  of  both  AC  and  RC  units  and  assigns  IRR  members 
against  those  requirements  In  accordance  with  the  established  priority 
system. 
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As  discussed  previously  the  IRR  constitutes  the  first  priority  group 
of  p re trained  individuals  to  be  retailed  upon  mobi ii ration .  As  such  the 
Navy  has  established  an  IRR  pie-assignment  urogram  cha'  wi  i  S  ■  xpc-dite  re¬ 
call  of  the  IRR  in  the  event  >f  mobilization. 

Navy  planning  calls  for  the  IRR  to  be  assigned  against  wartime 
positions  that  must  be  fl ’ led  by  M  J-  iO  days  and  Later .  Positions  that 
are  required  to  be  filled  prior  to  ft  -f  ..ft  are  filled  by  transfer  of  indi¬ 
viduals  from  active  and  Selected  Reserve  units.  The  resulting  vacancies 
are  backfilled  later  using  a  coribi  nation  of  Read1-  Reservist.:-.  Ttardby 
Reservists,  and  retirees. 

The  Naval  Reserve  Personnel  Center  (NRPC) ,  the  functional  manager 
of  the  IPR,  is  responsible  for  assigning  the  IRR  to  til  :  wartime  positions 
in  the  event  of  mobilization.  in  order  reduce  >he  i  rad- time  requited 
to  assign  the  IRR  after  M-Day.  NP.PC  has  established  ar.  IRK  praassi  gument 
system.  The  Navy  svstem  is  similar  •  o  the  Army's  MOBPEU?-  svstem.  That 
is,  IRR.  members  ar?  t>  redesignated  to  fill  wartime  positions  but  orders 
are  nor  issued  until  after  mob.'  ii.zat  ion  :s  ’•  -j«t  ed  There  are  some  signi¬ 
ficant  differences  between  the  >•  vs  terns ,  n.wevor,  which  are  highlighted 
ir.  the  f  n ) .! . sv  '  ng  d  i cuss  ion 

NRPC  receives  its  wartime  requirements  and  manpower  supply  information 
from  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  operations  (Manpower.  Personnel ,  and 
Training!  (OP— 0.1 )  .  The  UP-01  action  agenev  is  the  N-  vai  Mt  : :  t.ary  Personnel 
Command  (NMPC)  which  is  located  in  the  Washington,  u  C.  area  NMPC 
operates  the  Manpower  Personnel  and  Training  Information,  uvs.tem  (MAPTIS) 
and  maintains  master  automated  records  1  <>r  ■>  i.l  c».  five  and  inatri’i.*  man¬ 
power  in  the  Navy.  NRPC  maintains  nard  copy  personnel  records  for  the 
IRR  and  provides  update  n  forma*  m  n  cm  :  :  ■  member?.-  ts.  tin  NMI'i'  master 
file.  However,  IRR  gains  t  rom  rise  a  ti  •/"  '  .  :  c  it:  .m!  1 1 .  1 1  i  v  >ans- 

f erred  from  the  arrive  -  •  r..u- - i  wi:--n  'In-  i  i’d  i re- 


The  NRPC  preassignment  process  begins  with  the  receipt  of  a  monthly 
update  tape  of  IRR  assets  that  shows  all  IRR  members  who  have  not  been 
predesignated  against  a  wartime  position.  The  tape  is  run  and  a  computer 
card  deck  is  produced  that  lists  all  IRR  members  available  for  assignment. 
These  cards  are  then  compared  manually  against  vacant  wartime  positions 
on  the  basis  of  grade,  skill,  and  geography.  After  the  assignments  are 
made,  the  cards  are  punched  to  indicate  the  wartime  position,  and  a  tape 
is  made  and  transmitted  to  NMPC.  In  the  event  of  mobilization,  the  up¬ 
dated  tape  would  be  used  by  NRPC  to  write  orders  and  Mailgrams  to  notify 
the  individuals  of  their  recall. 

The  Navy  orders  its  personnel  to  report  to  mobilization  stations 
located  at  nearby  Reserve  centers  for  processing  by  Personnel  Mobili¬ 
zation  Teams.  These  teams  issue  hard-copy  orders  (delivered  in  bulk 
from  NRPC  by  United  Parcel  Service  or  other  available  means),  prepare 
personnel  documents  such  as  ID  card  requests,  assess  requests  for  delay, 
provide  medical  screening,  and  process  the  individual  to  his  or  her  war¬ 
time  assignment. 

The  weak  link  in  the  Navy's  IRR  preassignment  process  is  that 
assignments  are  made  manually.  This  involves  the  assignment  of  3500 
to  4000  new  accessions  to  the  IRR  each  month  which  creates  a  significant 
manual  workload  for  NRPC  personnel.  The  result  is  that  only  about  60% 
of  the  IRR  is  predesignated  at  any  time.  Installation  of  an  automated 
system  comparable  to  the  Army's  M0BPERS  could  save  considerable  time 
and  manual  effort  at  NRPC  and  provide  timely  assignments  for  all  IRR 
members.  The  basic  elements — automated  requirements  and  assets  tapes — 
are  in  place  so  that  only  the  matching  algorithms  would  have  to  be  de¬ 
veloped.  It  is  understood  that  the  matching  program  could  be  run  on  the 
NMPC  computer  in  the  Washington  area  without  the  addition  of  computer 
capacity  at  NRPC. 

Marine  Corps  IRR  Preassignment  Program 

Present  mobilization  planning  within  the  Marine  Corps  calls  for  an 
extremely  limited  IRR  preassignment  program  for  two  primary  reasons: 
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•  The  Marine  Corps  believes  that  preassignment  is  costly  in  terms 
of  computer  time  and  manpower,  primarily  due  to  the  high  turn¬ 
over  rate  of  the  IRR  (about  50%  per  vear) . 

•  The  Marine  Corps  mobilizes  on  the  east  coast  or  west  coast 
according  to  the  location  of  the  conflict.  The  Marine  Corps 
believes  that  preassignment  would  reduce  their  flexibility 
to  respond  to  either  an  east  or  west  contingency  and  would 
induce  considerable  post-M-Dav  manpower  turbulence. 

Despite  these  reservations,  the  Marine  Corps  currently  is  in  the 
process  of  identifying  wartime-only  positions  in  the  Fleet  Marine  Force 
that  will  be  filled  by  IRR  personnel.  During  a  period  of  tension  IRR 
assets  would  be  matched  against  these  requirements  and  a  computer  tape 
would  be  prepared  for  later  use  in  the  event  of  mobilization.  Thus,  the 
Marine  Corps  plans  to  predesignate  members  of  the  IRR.  to  fill  wartime 
positions,  but  not  until  a  period  of  tension  causes  increased  readiness 
and  a  higher  probability  of  mobilization. 

Hie  Marine  Corps  mobilization  process  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
N'avy.  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Forces  Administrative  Center  (MCRFAC) 
in  Kansas  City  maintains  personnel  files  for  the  IRR,  Standby  Reserve, 
and  retirees.  Assignments  to  wartime  positions  are  made  by  comparing 
these  automated  personnel  files  against  a  wartime  requirements  tape 
provided  by  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps.  The  resulting  "mobilization 
file"^  would  be  used  upon  mobilization  to  prepare  orders  for  dispatch 
by  Express  Mail. 

1 

"MCRFAC  creates  a  mobilization  file  2  or  3  times  per  year  to  compare 
assets  to  requirements.  However,  this  is  so  infrequent  as  to  be  unuseable 
without  update. 

^Express  Mail  was  used  successfully  during  MOBEX  80  (PROUD  SPIRIT).  However, 
consideration  is  being  given  to  the  use  of  Mai lg rams  in  the  future. 


The  individuals  are  ordered  to  report  to  a  nearby  Mobilization 
Station  where  a  team  receives  and  processes  them  similar  to  the  Navy's 
operation  described  previously.  MCRFAC  sends  assignment  instructions 
(either  hard-copy  orders  or  rosters)  to  indicate  the  specific  position 
to  be  filled  by  the  individual.  Following  processing  the  marines  are 
then  sent  to  Stations  of  Initial  Assignment  (SLA)  which  are  major  Marine 
Corps  bases  located  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  (e.g. ,  Camp  Lejeune,  NC) . 
Further  processing  is  accomplished  by  Military  Personnel  Processing 
Centers  (MPPCs)  located  at  each  of  the  SIAs.  The  Mobilization  Stations 
and  MPPCs  are  manned  upon  mobilization  by  preassigned  members  of  the  IRR 
or  IMAs . 

Discussions  with  individuals  at  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps  indicate 
that,  as  mobilization  plans  are  refined,  more  preassignment  and/or  pre¬ 
designation  of  IRR  personnel  will  take  place.  The  Marine  Corps  appears 
to  be  looking  for  wartime  positions  that  are  sufficiently  stable  (and 
not  scenario  dependent)  to  which  members  of  the  IRR,  Standby  Reserve, 
and  retirees  can  be  assigned  in  peacetime. 

However,  the  Marine  Corps  probably  will  resist  the  preassignment 
of  the  majority  of  its  IRR  for  the  reasons  previously  stated.  They  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Marine  Corps  assignment  and  notification  system  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  responsive  to  meet  any  possible  requirement  and  they  want  to 
retain  flexibility  for  various  contingencies.  The  Marine  Corps  estimates 
that  its  IRR  members  would  be  notified  in  about  2U  hours  after  the  de¬ 
cision  to  mobilize  and  would  begin  reporting  to  Mobilization  Stations  by 
M  +  3.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  average  reporting  time  would  be 
reduced  by  preassigning  the  IRR  to  nearby  Mobilization  Stations  and 
issuing  "hip  pocket"  orders  keyed  to  M-Day  announcement  over  radio  and 
television.  This  would  retain  the  flexibility . desired  by  the  Marine 
Corps  in  Chat  final  assignments  would  continue  to  be  determined  after 
M-Day  and  orders  would  be  issued  at  the  Mobilization  Station  as  is  now 
done.  It  would  also  reduce  the  vulnerability  of  the  Marine  Corps  to  the 
dependence  on  post-M-Day  communications  for  recall  notification.  The 


study  team  believes  that  the  Marine  Carps  should  idt-iv:  if  •  posit  i-ejs  that 
are  required  to  be  filled  by  the  IRK  bv  M  +  30  and  preassign  members 
against  those  positions  in  peacetime.  Preassignmenr  order?  you  -.-j  direct 
individuals  to  report  to  a  Mobilization  Station,  to  •:  im«te 

station  of  assignment. 

Air  Force  IRR  Preassignment  Program 

The  Air  Force,  unlike  the  other  Services,  is  :•>■■.  •;  U'irr-  ng  at  me 
present  time  to  move  toward  either  n reassignment  r  .ati'ci  of 

the  IRR  during  peacetime.  Many  factors,  jffe.,  t  ..  ..  .  ■  .-xPiSined 

below . 


The  Air  Force  mobilization  system  is  unique  among  the  Servi.es 
Wartime  requirements  are  identified  bv  the  Major  Commands  CMAJCOMs) 

(CONUS  and  overseas)  and  approved  by  Headquarters  Air  force.  The  require 
ments  are  stated  in  terms  of  Unit  Type  Codes  (UTCs )  that  describe  organi¬ 
zations  ranging  from  very  small  teams  (e.g. ,  traffic  C'-nr.-oi)  to  an 
entire  tactical  fighter  scuadron  this  wav  the  -venri cy  maintenance, 

administration,  and  tactical  elements  of  the  MAJCOMs  .»r»  expanded  from 
peacetime  to  wartime  strengths. 

The  Unit  Type  Codes  required  overseas  nr o  taken  from  ,i  mixture-  of 
active  units  (usually  from  lower  priority,  ii,.»n-depio'  mg  mi  t  s  m  CONUS) 
and  Selected  Reserve  units  that  arc  ordered  to  active  .Hu  tv  on  M-Day. 

The  vacancies  created  in  CONUS  units  by  these  Hep  1  s  arc  later 

backfilled  bv  the  assignment  of  the  IRR  a-ui  other  .rear  ned  individuals. 

The  Air  Force  attempts  to  deploY  a;  ;  mv  at  tu,  :  -t  .enufi  .  For 
the  earliest  deploying  units  to  a  nr- not  ice  a  -h  i  !  :  ?.  it  ■.  ov  •>.  vex  ?,  there 
will  be  Inadequate  time  to  r :  i  1  them  bv  r.-ats.er^ng  .!•••.  i  v«  tu-rc  :.nei 
from  eth<>r  distant  base*,  or  oruei  .  ra  r-r**;  r  i  d  ie  •  ;o.u  ;  -  ••  <<  •  ,  ve 

duty.  Thus,  the  vesper,  si  hi  c  ••  'mnenuer  mss’  v  :  r-.~r  r  •'i-  I  ■■■■  re¬ 
assigning  personnel  from  •I'cer  :  •ir.i  •  -  r  .:■•-! !  r-  '  v.  "r>"  t  .  •  •» 

i  urvm  -treiut:  sin..  •  i  -  •  *  '•>  !  t '  i>;  :  d 

Reserve  units.  r  .  I  •••••':  •.  ...  . . '  --.>s 

o  f  -in  its. 
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The  Air  Force  has  established  a  special  program  to  increase  the 
availability  of  selected  skills  for  which  there  is  a  significant  additional 
demand  in  wartime.  Called  "WARSKIL,"  this  program  provides  additional 
training  in  alternate  skills  for  selected  individuals.  These  personnel 
are  then  scheduled  to  leploy  in  wartime  with  a  UTC  requiring  that  alter¬ 
native  skill.  Personnel  turbulence  among  the  enlisted  force,  however, 
creaces  a  large  workload  foi  Air  Force  personnel  managers  in  assigning 
members  of  the  WARSKIL  program  to  bases  requiring  both  their  peacetime 
primary  and  wartime  alternate  skills. 

From  the  foregoing  description  it  can  be  seen  chai,  the  Air  Force 
plans  to  meet  its  earliest  wartime  requirements  by  utilizing  active  and 
Selected  Reserve  (including  IMAs)  manpower  resources.  Under  current 
planning,  the  IRR,  retirees,  and  the  Standby  Reserve  are  not  required 
until  after  M-Day  when  they  will  be  recalled  to  backfill  positions  made 
vacant  by  deployment  of  members  of  active  and  Selected  Reserve  units. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Air  Force  does  not  plan  to  preassign  or 
predesignate  these  individuals  prior  to  mobilization. 

The  Air  Force  continues  to  refine  its  mobilization  planning  and  its 
wartime  requirements  determination  process .  As  this  evolves  and  time- 
phased  requirements  are  refined,  the  Air  Force  may  find  that  it  has  a 
substantial  M-Day  shortfall  which  should  be  filled  by  preassigned  members 
of  the  IRR  and  retirees.  If  this  occurs,  then  OSD  should  address  with 
the  Air  Force  the  need  to  undertake  a  preassignment  (or  predesignation) 
program. 

Following  mobilization,  the  Air  Force  determines  its  manpower 
requirements  through  its  "pull  system"  under  which  MAJCOMs  determine 
their  unfilled  requirements  and  request  fill  by  grade/skill  from  AFMPC. 
These  requirements  are  merged  by  AFMPC  and  matched  against  the  AFMPC 
consolidated  personnel  data  base  that  contains  all  Air  Force  active, 
Reserve,  and  retiree  personnel  records.  By  this  process  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  individual  is  selected  to  fill  the  requirement,  including  active 
personnel  available  for  reassignment  or  who  may  be  enroute  to  fill  the 
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position.  As  the  IRP.  and  retirees  are  selected  for  recall,  A.FMPC  notifies 
the  Air  Reserve  Personnel  Center  in  Denver  which  issues  orders  by  Mailgran 
and  initiates  appropriate  personnel  and  pay  actions. 

Although  this  process  selects  from  all  available  resources  and 
minimizes  personnel  turbulence  (because  specific  positions  are  identified 
for  each  person  recalled),  there  appears  to  be  one  significant  drawback. 
The  system  depends  on  the  rapid  identification  and  reporting  of  manpower 
requirements  by  the  MAJCOMs .  Under  the  confusion  of  a  short  notice 
mobilization,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  MAJCOMs  will  be  able  to  respond 
quickly.  It  is  more  likely  that  they  will  identify  their  requirements 
piecemeal,  sending  their  most  critical  needs  first  and  following  up  much 
later  with  more  routine  requirements.  The  result  will  be  that  AFMPC  will 
be  reacting  to  urgent  requirements,  processing  sequential  latches  of 
requirements  and  filling  them  without  knowing  whether  more  urgent  require¬ 
ments  will  be  forthcoming  from  other,  higher  priority  ■'ommands .  It 
appears  that  estimates  must  be  made  to  establish  total  requirements  and 
total  assets  by  grade  and  skill,  so  that  assignment  priorities  can  be 
established  by  skill,  grade,  and  command  in  advance  of  mobilization. 

The  study  team  believes  that  it  is  possible  for  the  Air  Force  to 
identify  in  advance  of  mobilization  a  significant  number  of  positions 
that  must  be  backfilled  from  IRR  and  retiree  assets  under  any  major 
mobilization  scenario.  If  individuals  were  predesignated  against  those 
positions  and  the  MAJCOMs  were  aware  that  they  would  be  rilled  automa¬ 
tically  in  case  of  mobilization,  then  the  post-mobiiiz.ation  "pull  system" 
requirements  could  be  reduced  to  a  more  manageable  size.  The  Air  Force 
should  consider  such  an  approach  as  its  mobilization  planning  evolves. 

.''INCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Ibis  section  presents  the  detailed  conclusions  and  recommendations 
i  ;.♦*'!  jv  the  study  team  as  a  result  of  its  research  into  IRR  issues. 

■■.elusions  and  recommendations  are  grouped  as  follows: 
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•  IRR  general 

•  Strength  initiatives 

•  Personnel  retention  initiatives 

•  Preassignment  initiatives 

Conclusions 


IRR  General 

•  The  IRR  constitutes  the  most  viable  pretrained  individual 
mobilization  asset  for  the  Services  because  it  consists 
primarily  of  junior  personnel  who  have  recent  military  ex¬ 
perience.  The  skills  and  grades  in  the  IRR  are  largely 
consistent  with  those  existing  in  the  active  force. 

Strength  Initiatives 

•  Taken  together  the  IRR  strength  initiatives  undertaken  by 
the  Services  have  reversed  the  downward  strength  trend  by 
adding  strength  and  reducing  losses.  However,  for  most 
Services,  the  strength  of  the  IRR  still  remains  far  short  of 
meeting  pretrained  manpower  inventory  objectives. 

•  The  primary  police  variables  that  determine  IRR  strength 
are  the  size  of  th  active  force,  the  allowable  enlistment 
options,  and  the  length  of  the  military  service  obligation. 

•  The  IRR  direct  enlistment  program  should  be  continued  by  the 
Army  until  major  gains  in  IRR  strength  are  achieved.  The 
other  Services  should  establish  a  direct  enlistment  program 
if  their  future  wartime  requirements  show  the  early  need 
for  significant  numbers  of  junior  personnel  with  low  skills 
and  limited  experience. 

•  Army  and  Navy  IRR  accession  procedures  should  be  improved 

to  permit  earlier  accession  of  individuals  from  active  duty. 
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•  The  Army  National  Guard  is  discharging  a  significant  number 
of  pretrained  individuals  who  have  remaining  contractual 
obligations  and  who  mav  be  potential  mobilization  assets. 
Steps  should  be  taken  to  transfer  these  individuals  to  the 
IRR  in  lieu  of  discharge. 

•  The  Army  should  continue  to  transfer  to  the  IRR  qualified 
individuals  leaving  active  duty  and  the  Selected  Reserve 
before  expiration  of  their  normal  tour  of  duty. 

•  OSD  should  continue  to  address  the  issue  of  transferring 
marginally  qualified  enlisted  members  to  the  IRR.  This 
appears  to  be  desirable  only  when  a  Service  has  a  large 
shortfall  of  pretrained  individuals  and  requires  the  early 
availability  in  wartime  of  junior,  inexperienced  members 
with  low  skill  levels. 

•  The  Air  Force  should  reevaluate  its  need  for  the  IRR  upon 
mobilization  and  establish  an  appropriate  IRR  personnel 
management  program. 

•  The  IRR  strength  issue  should  be  considered  as  a  minor  de¬ 
terminant  of  length  of  enlistment  policies. 

•  Given  that  DF.F  service  no  longer  counts  toward  fulfillment 
of  the  military  service  obligation,  the  lack  of  consistency 
between  the  Services  in  DEP  policy  does  not  affect  their 
relative  IRR  strengths.  Hie  lack  of  consistency  does  make 
it  difficult  to  determine  the  impact  on  IRR  strength  of  the 
policy  change. 

Personnel  Retention  Initiatives 

•  OSD  should  undent  iktr  further  anal  vs  is  cf  IPS  training  issues 
to  provide  better  guidance  to  the  Services  in  this  important 


area. 


OSD  should  analyze  ways  to  improve  enlisted  participation 
in  the  IRR.  The  analysis  should  include  a  review  of 
Service  outprocessing  procedures  from  both  active  and 
Selected  Reserve  units. 


OSD  should  undertake  additional  analysis  on  p reassignment 
issues  in  order  to  refine  policy  guidance  to  the  Services. 

•  The  dependence  by  the  Services  on  Western  Union  Mailgrams 
for  notification  of  recall  upon  mobilization  is  a  potential 
vulnerability  that  should  be  evaluated  further. 

•  The  Army  and  Navy  wartime  personnel  assignment  systems  should 
be  upgraded. 

•  Army  IRR  personnel  who  were  preassigned  at  the  time  of  re¬ 
lease  from  active  duty  should  receive  confirmatory  orders 
upon  mobilization.  The  Army  should  also  review  the  reporting 
dates  of  those  preassigned  versus  those  who  have  been  pre¬ 
designated  and  will  not  receive  orders  until  after  M-hay. 


•  The  Army  should  establish  time-phased  reporting  requirements 
at  the  unit  level  and,  later,  by  position  for  installations 
and  headquarters.  These  should  be  used  as  a  basis  for  time- 
phased  assignments  of  IRR  members. 

Recommendations 

The  GRC  study  team  recommends: 

Gene ral 

•  That  OSD  continue  to  undertake  steps  that  will  improve  the 
contribution  of  the  IRR  to  the  Services'  wartime  manpower 
requirements . 

Strength  Initiatives 

•  That  the  Army  contine  the  IRR  direct  enlistment  program 
until  major  gains  in  IRR  strengths  have  been  achieved.  The 
other  Services  should  establish  an  IRR  direct  enlistment 
program  to  the  extent  dictated  by  future  refinements  in  the 
wartime  manpower  requirements. 

•  That  the  Army  and  Navy  take  steps  to  improve  IRR  accession 
procedures  by  providing  immediate  notification  to  the  Reserve 
personnel  center  of  the  home  address  of  each  individual  re¬ 
leased  from  active  duty  and  the  Selected  Reserve. 

•  That  the  Army  take  steps  to  transfer  to  the  IRR  those  obi i- 
gated  members  of  the  Army  National  Guard  who  are  potential 
mobilization  assets. 

•  That  the  Armv  continue  to  screen  into  the  IRR  those  obligated 
members  leaving  active  duty  and  the  Selected  Reserve  il’SAR) 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  a  normal  tour  of  duty. 

•  OSD  analyze  further  the  issue  of  transferring  marginally 
qualified  enlisted  members  to  the  IRR. 
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Personnel  Retention  Initiatives 

•  OSD  undertake  further  analysis  of  IRR  training  issues  as  a 
basis  for  improved  policy  guidance  to  Services. 

•  OSD  consider  further  new  methods  to  increase  enlisted  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  IRR. 

Preassignment  Initiatives 

•  OSD  undertake  further  analysis  of  preassignment  issues  and 
develop  improved  policy  guidance  tailored  to  the  needs  of 
the  individual  Services, 

•  OSD  evaluate  the  vulnerability  of  Service  mobilization  plans 
to  the  dependence  on  Western  Union  Mailgrams. 

•  All  Services  take  steps  to  improve  their  wartime  manpower 
requirements  and  assignment  systems  along  the  lines  discussed 
in  this  report. 

•  Army  review  the  status  of  currently  preassigned  members  of 
the  IRR  and  take  actions  to  provide  confirmatory  orders  after 
M-Day.  Reporting  dates  for  these  individuals  should  also  be 
reviewed  for  possible  change. 

•  Army  establish  time-phased  reporting  requirements  as  discussed 
in  this  report. 
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SECTION  4 

INACTIVE  NATIONAL  GUARD 


INTRODUCTION 

In  order  to  increase  the  supply  of  pretrained  individuals  available 
in  the  event  of  mobilization,  the  Army  is  placing  increased  emphasis  on 
an  existing  program — the  Inactive  National  Guard  (ING) .  The  IMG  enables 
individuals  to  remain  affiliated  with  the  National  Guard  even  though  they 
are  unable  to  train  on  a  regular  basis  with  a  National  Guard  unit.  Thus, 
individuals  who  might  otherwise  be  lost  from  the  National  Guard  program 
will  remain  available  for  military  service  in  the  event  of  mobilization. 

This  section  describes  the  Army's  ING  program,  discusses  and  eval¬ 
uates  its  major  features,  and  provides  recommendations  for  the  future. 

ING  PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 

The  ING  is  provided  for  in  Section  303a,  Title  32,  USC,  which  states 
that  a  person  qualified  for  enlistment  in  the  active  Army  National  Guard 
(ARNG)  may  be  enlisted  in  the  Inactive  Army  National  Guard  for  a  single 
term  of  1  or  3  years.  Section  303b  permits  transfer  from  the  active  to 
the  Inactive  Army  National  Guard  so  long  as  the  member  was  not  formerly 
enlisted  in  the  Inactive  National  Guard.  This  same  section  also  permits 
members  to  transfer  from  the  inactive  to  the  active  National  Guard  with¬ 
out  restriction. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Title  32  also  provides  identical  authority 
to  the  Air  National  Guard.  However,  an  inactive  Air  National  Guard  pro¬ 
gram  has  never  been  established  and,  according  to  members  of  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  staff,  none  is  contemplated.  The  Air  National  Guard's  peace¬ 
time  strength  approximates  its  wartime  requirements  which  reduces  the 
need  for  an  inactive  program  in  the  Air  National  Guard.  However,  an 
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ING  program  might  enable  the  Air  Force  to  retain  members  in  critical 
shortage  skills  such  as  medical  officers. 

The  ING  program  is  not  new.  Although  no  detailed  history  of  the 
ING  program  exists,  strength  figures  available  at  the  National  Guard 
Bureau  go  back  to  1958  and  the  program  probably  is  older  than  that. 
Strengths  varied  from  a  high  of  48,040  at  end-FY  1958  to  a  low  of  680  at 
the  end  of  FY  1970.  Obvious ’y  there  have  been  major  shifts  in  policy 
and  emphasis  to  create  such  a  wide  variation  in  strength  over  the  veers. 
Figure  4.1  shows  the  Army  ING  strengths  for  FY’  1958-FY  1Q80.  Projected 
strengths  for  FY’  1981 -FY  1986  are  also  indicated.  The  basis  for  the 
strength  projections  is  discussed  below. 

The  ING  program  is  governed  by  National  Guard  Regulation  (NuR) 
614-1,  28  February  1°79.  The  regulation  establishes  the  policy  and 
objectives  related  to  the  ING,  governs  the  status  d'  members ,  estab¬ 
lishes  authorized  strengths,  and  prescribes  admin  is t r ati  v  procedures 
related  to  membership  and  transfer  of  personnel  between  the  active  and 
Inactive  N'at'onal  Guard.  The  details  of  the  ING  program  that  fop  'w 
are  based  primarily  on  MGR  *->1-4—1  . 

Because  of  the  previously  described  legal  prohibition  against 
transfer  to  the  IMG  of  persons  who  were  former lv  enlisted  in  the  ING, 
the  Army  does  not  allow  persons  >o  enlist  directly  into  the  ING.  There¬ 
fore  all  members  of  the  ING  are  transferred  from  the  active  National 
Guard.  Transfer  to  the  ING  may  be  for  one  of  several  reasons: 

•  Temporary  change  of  residence 

•  Temporary  incompatibility  with  c'vi’ian  employment 

•  Temporary  physical  disability 

•  Pregnancy 

•  Removal  from  overs* rength  status  .caused  by  reorganization 

•  He  1  .iv  from  entering  arrive  del v  with  the  active 

Guard  uu : : 
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•  Release  tron  active  duty  assignment  with  a  mobilized  unit 
prior  to  the  release  of  the  unit 

•  Lack  of  unit  vacancy  for  an  individual  returning  from  volun¬ 
tary  extended  active  duty 

•  Individuals  who  enlisted  in  the  National  Guard  for  a  period 
less  than  6  years  and  who  desire  transfer  to  the  ING  for  the 
remainder  of  their  6-year  military  service  >'ol  Igation  (they 
may  request  transfer  to  the  1RR  instead) 

•  Fnlisred  personnel  who  voluntarily  remain  affiliated  with 
the  National  Guard,  but  in  an  inactive  status 

The  Army  denies  membership  in  the  ING  to  officers  under  certain 
conditions  such  as  during  the  year  preceding  the  mandatory  promotion 
selection  cycle  or  while  serving  under  a  declination  of  mandatory  pro¬ 
motion.  The  former  provision  that  restricted  officer  and  enlisted  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  ING  to  a  maximum  of  1  year  has  been  rescinded. 

Membership  in  the  ING  provides  few  benefits  to  the  individual. 
Members  are  nor  entitled  co  pay  (37  I'SC  301)  or  to  earn  retirement  points 
(10  uSC  1332)  and  are  Ineligible  for  promotion  (32  I’SC  Appendix  1101). 

ING  members  receive  longevity  credit  for  basic  pay  purposes,  which  is 
the  only  direct  benefit. 


To  be  members  of  the  LNG,  individuals  must  meet  professional  stan¬ 
dards  and  maintain  physical  fitness  and  deployability  standards.  They 
must  also  be  qualified  for  a  skill  authorized  in  the  National  Guard  unit 
with  which  thev  are  affiliated.  Members  of  the  ING  retain  Federal 
recognition  and  Reserve  of  the  Army  status  as  members  of  the  unit  with 

which  thev  are  affiliated.  < 

i 

j 

Members  of  the  ING  are  encouraged  to  a  trend  2  weeks  of  annual  j 

training  with  their  unit  and  to  attend  an  innual  muster  day  asst-mblv  J 

with  the  unit.  The  annua  1  muster  provides  t  he  unit  an  opportunity  to:  j  J 


•  Screen  ING  personnel  to  determine  their  availability  for 
mobilization 

•  Inform  members  of  annual  training  plans 

•  Conduct  an  audit  of  personnel  records 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Army  cannot  compel  members  of  the  ING 
to  attend  either  annual  training  or  muster  day.  House  Report  94-517,  25 
September  1975,  requested  that  the  Department  of  Defense  stop  the  ordering 
of  personnel  to  2  weeks  of  annual  training  involuntarily  because  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  all-volunteer  force  concept.  Obeying  this  "sense 
of  Congress,"  the  Army  has  little  leverage  over  ING  members  as  far  as 
training  or  attendance  are  concerned. 

Training  of  ING  members  is  further  complicated  by  the  requirement 
to  transfer  them  temporarily  to  active  status  in  order  to  pay  them  and 
to  award  retirement  point  credit.  This  not  only  entails  the  preparation 
of  orders  but  also  requires  the  member  to  be  accessed  to  the  JUMPS  system 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  pay.  Thus,  attendance  by  an  ING  member  at 
either  annual  training  or  muster  day  imposes  a  substantial  administrative 
workload  on  the  parent  National  Guard  unit. 

ING  PROGRAM  EVALUATION 

This  section  provides  an  evaluation  of  various  aspects  of  the  ING 
program  including  mobilization  potential,  strength  initiatives,  attitudes 
toward  the  ING,  and  future  policy  decisions. 

Mobilization  Potential 

The  mobilization  potential  for  members  of  the  ING  is  better  than 
that  for  members  of  the  IRR  in  one  principal  respect.  Members  of  the 
ING  are  associated  with  a  unit  which,  in  most -cases,  is  the  National 
Guard  unit  to  which  they  belonged  and  which  probably  is  located  in  their 
home  town.  This  association  should  create  a  better  environment  for  the 
ING  member  and  improve  the  probability  that  the  individual  would  report 
upon  mobilization. 
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The  Army  IRR  member,  on  the  other  hand,  ls  a  member  of  a  Large  pool 
without  unit  affiliation  or  local  management,  factors  which  tend  to  reduce 
the  probability  of  reporting  upon  mobilization.  Although  research  by  the 
GRC  study  team  has  not  produced  statistical  evidence  to  support  this  sup¬ 
position,  it  would  appear  that  local  unit  affiliation  would  always  provide 
ar.  edge  to  the  IMG  over  the  IRR  in  the  area  of  yield  upon  mobilization. 
However,  efforts  by  the  Army  to  improve  the  management  of  the  IRR  will 
eventually  narrow  the  difference  between  the  two. 

On  the  negative  side,  two  factors  reduce  the  mobilization  potential 
of  r'ne  IN'G  relative  to  that  of  the  IRR.  First,  IMG  members  cannot  be 
mobilized  until  their  parent  National  Guard  unit  has  been  federalized. 

IRR  members,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  recalled  as  individual  fillers 
upon  the  proclamation  of  a  national  emergency  by  the  President.  Second, 
under  present  law,  members  of  the  IMG  are  ineligible  to  be  paid  or  to 
earn  retirement  points,  factors  that  inhibit  training  because  of  the 
administrative  burden  placed  on  the  unit  of  attachment.  Hie  problem  of 
INC?  adminis tration  is  discussed  further  below. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  in  the  past,  there  has  been  no  systematic 
training  program  for  the  INC.  Members  are  encouraged  to  attend  2  weeks 
of  annual  training  with  their  units  but  the  training  received  is  unit- 
oriented  which  diminishes  its  utility  to  an  individual  who  needs  skill 
refresher  training.  Although  the  annual  training  period  may  provide  for 
some  marginal  skill  refresher  training,  its  chief  value  to  the  ING  member 
who  participates  is  the  "regreening"  provided  by  participation  in  unit 
training  activities. 

Another  factor  affecting  the  mobilization  potential  of  the  INC  is 
the  composition  of  the  group.  A  review  of  data  furnished  by  the  National 
Guard  bureau  provides  considerable  insight  into  the  ages,  grades,  and 


The  ARN'c  is  researching  the  question  of  all-up  of  INGs  vt,,.n  their 
re,  run'  unit  is  federalized  bv  the  I’rosi.ii-nt  under  the  UNl.i'Oi)  call  -tip 
a.;  -  ho r  i  t  v  . 
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skills  of  the  present  (30  September  1980)  members  of  the  I.\'G.  Tables 
4.1  and  4.2  show  that  the  ING  members  are  both  young  and  junior  and 
would  likely  be  mobilization  assets.  Skill  data  are  less  conclusive, 
as  shown  in  Table  4.3. 

The  career  management  fields  listed  are  those  that  are  most  criti¬ 
cal  for  fill  upon  mobilization.  As  can  be  seen,  52%  of  the  officers  and 
60%  of  enlisted  personnel  hold  skills  in  fields  other  than  those  listed. 
Thus,  the  mobilization  potential  on  the  basis  of  skill  match  is  ques¬ 
tionable. 


An  additional  question  of  interest  is  the  reason  that  the  current 
members  entered  the  ING.  The  data  are  incomplete  because  personnel 
transactions  subsequent  to  entry  to  the  ING  replace  data  regarding  the 
original  reason  for  entry.  However,  of  1914  enlisted  files  available, 
1736  or  91%  entered  the  ING  for  reasons  of  temporary  job  incompatibility 
Another  8%  entered  due  to  change  of  residence.  A  new  set  of  transaction 
codes  has  been  developed  that  will  provide  for  greater  detail  on  the 
reasons  for  entering  the  ING.  These  data  will  be  useful  to  track  ING 
progress  as  the  program  expands. 


Strength  Initiatives 

The  provisions  of  Public  Law  96-342,  8  September  1980,  that  author 
ized  payment  of  reenlistment  bonuses  to  the  IRR,  also  entitled  the  ING. 
Thus  the  Army  will  pay  bonuses  of  $600  to  individuals  who  agree  to  re¬ 
enlist  for  service  in  the  ING  for  a  period  of  3  years.  The  schedule  of 
payments  is  $300  upon  reenlistment  and  $100  per  year  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  enlistment.  The  contract  also  requires  bonus  recipients  to 
attend  annual  muster.  For  reasons  described  previously,  the  Army  will 
continue  to  prohibit  enlistment  directly  into  the  ING. 


The  Army  is  instituting  the  ING  reenlistment  bonus  program  in  FY 
1981.  The  program  calls  for  accessions  and  payments,  as  shown  in  Table 
4.4.  The  cost  figures  in  this  table  assume  that  about  10%  of  the  bonus 
enlistees  will  leave  the  program  and  repay  the  bonus  to  the  Government 
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TABLE  4.1 

INACTIVE  NATIONAL  GUARD  ACE  PROFILE 
Age  Group _ 


-20 

20-29 

30-39 

4-0-49 

50+ 

TOTALS 

Officers 

0 

81 

00 

OA 

'T 

75 

10 

664 

Enlis  ted 

129 

2,570 

1 , 636 

444 

80 

4 , 865. 

TABLE  4.2 

INACTIVE  NATIONAL  GUARD  GRADE  PROFILE 


W-l  to 


W-4 

0-1 

0-2 

0-3 

0-4 

0-5 

0-6 

TOTAL 

Officers 

201 

9 

132 

260 

46 

7 

9 

cb--* 

Enlisted 

E-l  E-2 

E-3 

E-4 

E-5 

E-8 

E-7 

E-8 

E-9  TOTAL 

98  780 

36  5 

9L4 

1,512 

819 

310 

60 

7  4 , 86  5 

TABLE  4.3 

INACTIVE  NATIONAL  GUARD  SKILL  PROFILE 

_ Career  Man agement  Field _ 

COMM/ 


INF 

ARMOR 

FA 

ADA 

AVN 

ENGR 

ELECT 

MED 

OTHER 

TOTAL 

Officers 

63 

41 

59 

r, 

39 

*o 

30 

37 

34  5 

no  4 

INF 

CBT 

EN'GR 

FA 

ADA 

ARMOR 

MED 

LAW 

ENF  OTHER 

TOTAL 

Enl isted 

609 

319 

322 

*v) 

*!  '5  H 

2  33 

i  -.0 

2,894 

-  ,  86  5 
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TABLE  4.4 

INACTIVE  NATIONAL  GUARD  BONUS  PROGRAM 
(FY  1982  Budget) 


FY  81 

FY  82 

FY  83 

FY  84 

FY  85 

FY  86 

Bonus 

Enlistments 

4900 

4900 

4900 

5500 

5500 

5500 

Bonus 

Cost  ($  millions) 

1.47 

1.86 

2.22 

2.73 

2.79 

2.84 

under  the  formula  prescribed  by  law.  Bonus  enlistments  are  projected  to 
Increase  in  FY  1984  and  thereafter  based  on  the  assumption  that  some  of 
the  original  bonus  enlistees  will  enlist  a  second  time. 

In  addition  to  the  reenlistment  bonus,  the  Army  plans  to  increase 
the  number  of  enlisted  personnel  transferred  annually  from  National  Guard 
units  to  the  ING  through  two  additional  initiatives : 

•  The  Army  has  directed  that  National  Guard  members  who  have 
mobilization  potential  and  who  probably  will  become  unsatis¬ 
factory  participants  be  involuntarily  transferred  to  the  ING 
in  lieu  of  discharge.1 

•  Personnel  who  enlist  in  the  active  National  Guard  for  fewer 
than  6  years  will  serve  the  remainder  of  their  6-year  mili¬ 
tary  service  obligation  in  the  ING  if  they  choose  not  to 
extend  in  the  Selected  Reserve.  They  may  also  request 
transfer  to  the  IRR.  In  FY  1979  about  10%  of  National  Guard 
enlistees  entered  through  these  special  enlistment  options. 

In  FY  1980  the  figure  was  13%. 


As  a  result  of  the  reenlistment  bonus  and  other  strength  initia¬ 
tives,  the  Army  projects  that  ING  enlisted  strength  will  increase,  as 
shown  in  Table  4.5.  As  can  be  seen,  the  ARNG  projects  a  consistent  gain 


^Members  who  miss  nine  or  more  drill  periods  become  unsatisfactory  par¬ 
ticipants  and,  following  board  proceedings,  are  transferred  to  the  IRR 
with  a  less-than-honorable  character  of  service. 
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TABLE  4.5 

INC  ENLISTED  STRENGTHS 


FY  81 

FY  82 

FY  83 

FY  84 

FY  85 

FY  86 

Gains  from  NG  Units 

3,  351 

4,218 

5.305 

6,707 

8,587 

11,237 

Bonus  Gains 

4,900 

4,900 

4,900 

5,500 

5,500 

5,500 

Aggregate  End-FY  Strength 

12,696 

19 ,9i0 

26,218 

28,691 

30,699 

32,229 

in  INC  strength  through  the  FY  1986  period,  reaching  a  total  INC  strength 
of  32,229,  up  sharply  from  a  strength  of  about  5000  at  end-FY  1980. 

The  ARNG  currently  projects  that  the  officer  strength  of  the  ING 
will  remain  constant  at  about  700  officers.  No  efforts  are  being  made 
to  increase  officer  strength  parallel  to  that  of  the  enlisted  program. 

The  principal  reason  is  that  the  ARNG  does  not  need  additional  officers 
to  meet  its  wartime  strength.  Further,  the  professional  development  and 
advancement  of  National  Guard  officers  depends  on  their  continued  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  Selected  Reserve.  For  these  reasons,  the  Army  National 
Guard  does  not  want  to  retain  officers  in  inactive  status  except  on  a 
temporary  basis.  If  National  Guard  officers  want  to  retain  their  com¬ 
mission  in  inactive  status,  then  they  must  transfer  to  the  IRR  where 
some  career  management  is  available.  This  policy  appears  to  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  Army  and  the  individual  officer  and  should  remain 
in  effect. 

The  Army  is  implementing  the  ING  bonus  program  at  th®  cate/unit 
level  with  bonus  payment  checks  being  issued  centrally  .  the  US  Army 
Finance  and  Accounting  Center.  At  the  present  time  the  Vrmy  has  not 
programmed  additional  resources  to  administer  the  ING  bo.  us  program. 

The  Army  National  Guard  requested  an  increase  of  80  civilian  spaces  to 
administer  the  IRR  bonus  and  other  incentive  programs  (one  for  each  of 
53  states/ territories  and  one  additional  in  each  of  27  larger  states), 
but  the  request  was  not  approved  within  the  Army. 
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The  effectiveness  of  the  bonus  program  in  attracting  additional 
members  to  the  ING  will  not  be  known  until  the  Army  has  gained  about 
1  full  year  of  experience.  The  bonus  program  was  not  implemented  by 
Headquarters,  DA  until  January  1981  and  field  implementation  will  require 
additional  start-up  time.  Therefore,  even  preliminary  results  will  not 
be  known  until  mid-1981. 


Attitude  Toward  ING  Program 

In  discussing  the  ING  program  with  members  of  the  National  Guard, 
the  study  team  received  the  impression  that  there  is  considerable  resis¬ 
tance  to  the  program  throughout  the  National  Guard.  The  principal  reasons 
cited  are: 

•  The  perception  in  the  states  is  that  in  recent  history  few 
members  of  the  ING  have  been  mobilization  assets. 

•  Unit  administrators  are  presently  overworked  and  the  addition 
of  ING  members  to  the  unit  would  worsen  the  situation.  It  is 
believed  that  members  of  the  ING  would  be  even  more  difficult 
to  track  than  active  Guardsmen  from  a  veiwpoint  of  current 
address,  communications,  notification  of  training  activities, 
etc. 

•  The  ING  causes  an  administrative  burden  at  the  unit  associated 
with  maintaining  personnel  records,  accessing  the  individual 
to  the  active  National  Guard  for  muster  day  or  annual  train¬ 
ing,  etc.  Some  believe  that  the  benefit  derived  is  not  equal 
to  the  cost  involved. 

•  ING  members  will  not  be  adequately  trained  and  will  require 
refresher  training  after  M-Day  before  they  become  productive 
members  of  their  units. 

Although  these  attitudes  are  not  universal  throughout  the  ARNG,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  ING  strength  improvement  program  may  require  command  emphasis 
by  the  Director  of  the  Army  National  Guard.  To  be  effective,  however, 
the  program  must  be  carefully  structured  to  help  meet  Army  pretrained 
manpower  objectives  while  not  imposing  an  undue  burden  on  the  active 
National  Guard  units. 


Future  Policy  Decisions 

In  order  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  IMG  program  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  management  of  ING  members  as  mobilization  assets,  the  Army 


is  reviewing  and  updating  its  current  policy  guidance.  However,  the 
policy  review  is  not  yet  complete.  In  its  review,  the  Army  must  answer 


the  following  questions: 


•  What  is  the  ultimate  strength  objective  for  the  ING? 

•  What  types  of  soldiers  should  comprise  the  ING  (age,  grade, 
skill)? 


•  Should  Title  32,  US  Code  be  amended  to  allow  members  of  the 
ING  to  train  and  earn  retirement  points  while  in  inactive 
status? 


Maximum  Strength  of  the  ING 

At  the  present  time,  NGR  614-1  prescribes  the  maximum  authorized 
strength  as  follows: 


The  total  number  of  personnel  assigned  to  the  Active 
Amy  National  Guard  in  a  State  plus  the  number  attached 
in  the  Inactive  National  Guard  may  not  exceed  ten  per¬ 
cent  above  the  total  Amy  National  Guard  structure 
strength  of  the  State. 


For  end-FY  1980,  the  maximum  strength  of  the  INC  would  be  computed 
as  follows  (strengths  in  thousands) 

110%  Structure  Strength  (Amy  NG)  =  419.1  x  1.10  =  461.0 
-  End-FY  1980  Assigned  Strength  -366^6 

ING  Maximum  Strength  94.4 

Thus,  under  the  present  formulation,  the  strength  of  the  ING  could  be  as 
high  as  94,400,  although  present  projections  call  for  attainment  of  a 
strength  of  only  about  32,000  by  FY  1986.  The  question  to  be  addressed 
is:  "To  what  size  should  the  ING  expand?” 


In  the  establishment  of  a  strength  objective  for  the  future  INC 
program,  the  Army  must  consider  two  competing  goals.  First,  the  Army 
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needs  far  more  pretrained  personnel  than  are  projected  to  be  available 
on  M-Day,  a  factor  that  suggests  the  maximum  attainable  ING  strength. 

On  the  other  hand,  ING  members  must  be  administered  by  their  National 
Guard  units  which  suggests  a  constrained  ING  strength  target.  Current 
ARNG  planning  suggests  that  the  Army  is  considering  both  goals. 

Although  it  has  not  been  possible  to  measure  the  precise  workload 
involved  in  the  administration  of  the  ING  member  by  the  parent  unit,  it 
can  be  postulated  that,  as  a  minimum,  the  following  functions  would  have 
to  be  performed  for  each  ING  member: 

•  Maintain  current  address/telephone  number 

•  Maintain  field  personnel  files  (update  annually  or  more 
frequently  if  required) 

•  Screen  to  ensure  that  the  member  retains  the  required  physi¬ 
cal  status  for  mobilization  and  is  current  on  immunization, 
designation  of  insurance  beneficiaries,  etc. 

•  Issue  orders  and  access  to  JUMPS  for  muster  day  and  annual 
training  as  appropriate 

Although  these  functions  will  not  require  a  great  amount  of  administra¬ 
tion  time  for  each  attached  ING  member,  they  would  create  a  significant 
workload  for  20  to  30  members.  The  study  team  believes  that,  pending 
further  study,  the  number  of  attached  ING  members  should  not  be  more 
than  10%  of  the  unit's  peacetime  Congressionally  authorized  strength. 

The  use  of  this  figure  has  the  following  advantages: 

•  ING  strength  is  tied  to  the  same  peacetime  strengths  that 
form  the  basis  for  the  authorization  of  unit  administrators. 

•  Congressional  peacetime  authorizations  have  been  relatively 
stable  in  recent  years. 
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Under  current  plans,  the  Army  is  programming  an  increase  in  National 
Guard  peacetime  strength  levels  from  380,000  (end-FY  1980)  to  an  average 
strength  of  about  400,000.  Using  the  10Z  rule  proposed  above,  the  IMG 
strength  would  be  40,000,  a  figure  that,  combined  with  active  National 
Guard  strength,  would  create  a  total  National  Guard  strength  of  440,000, 
which  approximates  the  stated  wartime  requirement  of  438,300. 

Skill  Requirements 

As  described  previously,  the  Army  requires  that  the  INC  member  have 
a  skill  that  is  authorized  in  the  unit  of  attachment.  This  restriction 
would  appear  to  be  valid  if  members  were  allowed  to  enlist  directly  into 
the  ING.  However,  all  members  now  are  transferred  to  the  TNG  from  a 
National  Guard  unit,  which  implies  that  the  individual  possesses  a  skill 
authorized  in  the  National  Guard.  Further,  the  ING  member  usually  is 
attached  to  his  or  her  original  National  Guard  unit  which  ensures  skill 
compatibility.  If  the  individual  moves  to  another  city,  ING  membership 
should  be  retained  regardless  of  skill  match  because  the  individual 
can  be  transferred  to  a  different  unit  upon  mobilization.  Therefore, 
it  appears  that  the  Army's  restriction  on  skill  match  should  be  dropped 
in  future  revisions  of  NGR  614-1. 

The  principal  disadvantage  to  a  skill  mismatch  is  that  the  ING 
member  attending  annual  training  with  the  unit  will  not  receive  refresher 
training  in  his  or  her  skill.  However,  the  annual  training  period  focuses 
primarily  on  unit-level  activities  rather  than  Individual  skill  training. 
Thus,  there  will  not  be  a  significant  adverse  impact  upon  the  individual 
whose  skill  does  not  match  unit  needs.  The  ING  member  can  still  parti¬ 
cipate  in  unit  training  activities  and  receive  considerable  benefit  from, 
them. 


Training  Requirements 

The  training  of  ING  members  presents  even  greater  problems  than 
those  associated  with  the  [RR.  ING  status  implies  little  or  no  partici¬ 
pation  in  unit  or  individual  training  activities  which  is  also  true  for 
the  IRR.  However,  the  TNG  member  lias  no  central  career  management 


activity  to  help  the  individual  maintain  skill  proficiency.  Further, 
the  ING  member  cannot  accrue  retirement  points  for  training  participa¬ 
tion  while  in  inactive  status.  A  further  impediment  to  ING  training  is 
the  administrative  burden  imposed  on  the  unit  in  preparing  orders  to 
return  to  active  status  and  accessing  the  individual  to  the  JUMPS  system 
for  pay  during  muster  day  or  annual  training  periods. 

If  the  Army  is  to  make  ING  service  and  training  more  attractive, 
Titles  32  and  37,  US  Code  should  be  amended  to  allow  ING  members  to 
accrue  retirement  points  for  training  in  the  same  manner  as  the  IRR. 
Although  the  National  Guard  personnel  system  will  assume  the  burden  of 
maintaining  retirement  points  for  ING  members,  the  additional  cost  should 
be  offset  by  the  increased  attractiveness  of  the  program. 

OSD  and  the  Army  have  initiated  actions ‘to  submit  the  required 
legislation.  Even  if  the  law  is  changed  to  allow  ING  members  to  accrue 
retirement  points  and  draw  pay,  the  National  Guard  unit  will  still  have 
to  prepare  (or  request  that  State  Headquarters  prepare)  orders  allowing 
the  individual  to  attend  annual  training  or  muster  day.  This  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  control  the  expenditure  of  National  Guard  training  funds. 

In  this  sense,  the  unit  will  be  performing  functions  that  are  per¬ 
formed  for  the  IRR  by  RCPAC.  This  situation  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
decentralized  system  of  administration  and  control  over  the  ING.  Al¬ 
though  there  may  be  ways  to  ease  the  burden,  the  problem  will  always 
remain  with  the  program. 

Despite  steps  that  may  be  taken  to  make  ING  service  and  training 
more  attractive,  the  heavy  enlisted  composition  of  the  ING  makes  it 
unlikely  that  ING  members  will  participate  in  training  to  any  significant 
degree.  Based  on  the  experience  by  the  Army  and  other  Services  to  en¬ 
courage  enlisted  IRR  members  to  attend  annual  training,  few  in  the  ING 
will  choose  to  do  so  voluntarily.  Therefore,  the  proficiency  of  the  ING 
members  will  decline  over  the  period  of  their  3-year  enlistment,  probably 
to  the  point  that  most  will  require  refresher  training  by  the  3-year 
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point.  The  Army  should  require  appropriate  refresher  training  as  a  pre¬ 
condition  to  reenlistment  for  a  second  term  in  the  ING. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Based  on  the  evaluation  of  the  ING  program  as  discussed  above,  the 
study  team  has  concluded  that  the  ING  represents  a  potential  valuable 
addition  to  the  supply  of  pretrained  Army  manpower.  The  following 
specific  conclusions  were  reached. 

•  The  ING  fills  an  important  need  in  that  it  allows  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  qualified  National  Guardsmen  who  wish  to  remain 
affiliated  but  not  in  the  Selected  Reserve.  However,  the 
size  of  the  ING  must  be  constrained  to  limit  t  e  adverse 
impact  on  National  Guard  units. 

•  Present  Army  strength  projections  call  for  reaching  a  level 
of  about  32,000  enlisted  ING  members  by  FY  1986.  This  repre 
sents  a  level  of  less  than  10%  of  Army  National  Guard  peace¬ 
time  authorized  strength,  a  figure  which  should  not  place  an 
unreasonable  administrative  burden  on  the  National  Guard 
units.  However,  the  National  Guard  Bureau  should  evaluate 
the  impact  on  the  units  and  recommend  appropriate  changes  in 
ING  strength  authorizations  along  the  lines  discussed  in 
this  report. 

•  Command  emphasis  will  be  required  to  overcome  negative  atti¬ 
tudes  within  the  National  Guard  relating  to  the  ING  program. 

•  In  order  to  maintain  a  minimum  level  of  proficiency,  ING 
members  should  not  be  allowed  to  reenlist  in  the  ING  for  a 
second  term  without  volunteering  to  attend  appropriate  re¬ 
fresher  training. 

•  Titles  32  and  37,  US  Code  should  b’e  amended  to  allow  members 
of  the  ING  to  accrue  retirement  points  for  training  in  an 
inactive  status  under  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army. 
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•  The  Air  Force  should  consider  establishment  of  an  Ih'G  program 
to  retain  members  with  critical  skills. 

The  GRC  study  team  makes  the  following  recommendations  relative 
to  the  IMG  program: 

•  That  the  Army  continue  to  build  the  strength  of  the  ING  in 
the  same  manner  as  currently  employed. 

•  That  the  Director  of  the  Army  National  Guard  study  the  prob¬ 
lem  associated  with  administration  of  the  ING  and  establish 
strength  targets  accordingly. 

•  That  the  Director  of  the  Army  National  Guard  emphasize  the 
ING  program  by  endorsement  through  command  channels. 

•  That  completion  of  appropriate  refresher  training  be  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  prerequisite  for  reenlistment  in  the  ING  for  a 
second  term. 

•  That  Titles  32  and  37,  US  Code  be  amended  to  allow  members 
of  the  ING  to  accrue  retirement  points  for  training  while 
in  an  inactive  status  under  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

•  That  the  Director  of  the  Air  National  Guard  consider  the 
establishment  of  an  ING  program  to  retain  members  with 
critical  skills. 
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SECTION  5 

INDIVIDUAL  MOBILIZATION  AUGMENTEE  PROGRAM 


INTRODUCTION 


As  discussed  in  previous  sections,  all  of  the  Services  have  M-Day 
mobilization  manpower  requirements  in  excess  of  the  manpower  available 
in  the  active  force  and  Selected  Reserve  units.  Many  of  these  require¬ 
ments  exist  in  active  organization  which  must  be  brought  to  wartime 
strength  rapidly  and  which  could  be  augmented  effectively  by  pretrained 
individual  reservists.  Since  many  of  these  requirements  exist  on  M-Day, 
the  Reservists  must  be  trained  in  peacetime  in  order  to  be  able  to 
function  immediately  upon  mobilization.  The  Individual  Mobilization 
Augmentee  (IMA)  program  is  designed  to  partially  satisfy  this  need. 

The  IMA  program  is  not  a  new  one.  It  has  been  a  successful  program 
in  the  Air  Force  for  many  years.  The  Army  has  long  had  a  similar  concept 
in  its  Mobilization  Designee  (MOBDES)  program.  This  section  describes 
the  IMA  program  as  envisioned  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
(OSD),  addresses  the  status  of  the  Air  Force  program,  and  discusses  the 
efforts  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  to  implement  IMA  programs 
within  their  Services. 

THE  IMA  CONCEPT  AS  ENVISIONED  BY  OSD 

The  1980  ASD(MRA&L)  Guidance  to  the  Military  Departments  stated, 
"The  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  should  establish  an  individual  mobi¬ 
lization  augmentee  (IMA)  program  for  Ready  Reserve  manpower  required  at 
M-Day.  These  individuals  will  be  subject  to  the  training  requirements 
necessitated  by  the  specific  position."  The  guidance  was  amplified  by 
ASD(MRA&L)  memorandum,  subject.  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentee  (IMA) 
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and  directed 


r 


program,  15  May  1930,  which  provided  interim  poiiev  guidance 
the  establishment  of  IMA  programs  bv  the  Arnv.  Saw,  and  Marine  Corps 
no  later  than  1  October  1931.  The  memorandum  permitted  t  A'r  Fore  e  to 
continue  its  present  mobilization  augmentee  program.  I:  farther  -.tat-c 
that  priority  should  be  given  to  identifying  and  filling  IMA  p  sitions 
augmenting  active  organizations  that  have  high  priority  mobilization 
missions  such  as  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force. 

The  IMA  program  provides  pretrained  officer  and  enlisted  personnel 
as  individuals  (as  opposed  to  units'!  to  augment  active  force  he-dquarters 
and  staff,  units,  and  installations  on  mobilization .  The  IMA  must  be 
able  to  report  and  begin  functioning  without  delay,  oriental:  ion .  or  pc.sr- 
mobi  li  cat  ion  training.  To  achieve  this.  Reservists  nus'  be  p  ivj.ss  igned 
to  their  mobilization  jobs  and  train  in  those  jobs  during  peacetime. 

These  individuals  are  in  the  So  lee  ted  Reserve  rather  than  the  IRR  in 
order  to  facilitate  call-up  during  mobil iz.v  ion  and  to  increase  peacetime 
training.  IMAs  normally  train  with  their  gaining  command  or  similar 
organization.  This  provides  for  an  individual  who  is  familiar  with,  th  • 
mission  and  operation  of  the  giining  unit  and  who  can  "hit  the  ground 
running"  when  called  up.  In  addition,  the  IMA  is  a  vi  lunteer  i or  the 
organization,  has  orders  to  report  to  the  organi.cat  *  on  upon  mobilization, 
and  usually  resides  in  the  geographic  area.  These  fact  urs.  -ai-en  together, 
provide  an  individual  who  is  better  trained,  better  motivated,  and  more 
readily  available  for  mobilization  than  the  IRR  member. 

According  to  the  OSD  guidance,  augmentation  by  IMAs  is  appropriate 

when  : 

•  The  organization  being  augmented  is  in  active  force 
organ izat ion 

•  Augmentation  bv  a  Selected  Reserve  unit  that  would  continue 
as  a  unit  after  mobilization  is  not  desirable  or  feasible 

•  The  requirement  for  augnentees  occurs  at  M-Dav  or  short  1 v 


•  Individuals  augmenting  Che  active  force  organization  can 
train  with  that  organization  in  peacetime 

•  Individuals  augmenting  the  active  force  organization  reside 
close  enough  to  that  organization  to  be  able  to  report  on 
M-Day  or  shortly  thereafter 

In  addition,  the  guidance  states  that  IMAs  will  be  assigned  in  peacetime 
to  the  active  organization  that  they  augment  in  wartime.  However,  the 
guidance  provides  that  IMAs  may  be  formed,  for  administrative  purposes, 
into  an  IMA  unit  that  would  cease  to  exist  on  M-Day.  Moreover,  if  these 
units  are  formed,  they  are  to  contain  only  those  IMAs  required  to  augment 
the  same  active  force  organization.  Individuals  with  the  same  or  related 
specialties  who  augment  several  active  force  organizations  in  various 
locations  may  not  form  an  IMA  unit. 

To  facilitate  training,  IMAs  should  be  assigned  to  active  force 
units  that  are  close  to  their  place  of  residence  so  that  inactive  duty 
training  (IDT)  with  the  active  unit  of  assignment  is  feasible.  In  unusual 
cases,  such  as  possession  of  unique  skills  or  skills  in  extremely  short 
supply,  IMAs  may  be  assigned  to  an  active  force  organization  outside  a 
reasonable  commuting  distance.  In  these  cases,  IDT  may  be  performed  at 
organizations  comparable  to  the  one  the  IMA  will  augmenc  in  wartime. 
However,  in  any  case,  annual  training  will  be  performed  either  with 
their  mobilization  organization  or  as  prescribed  by  that  organization. 

IMAs  are  not  to  be  assigned  to  positions  that  would  normally  be  filled 
by  active  force  personnel  but  are  temporarily  vacant. 

IMAs  are  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  in  Training  Category  A 
(minimum  of  12  days  annual  training  and  48  training  assemblies),  Cate¬ 
gory  B  (minimum  of  12  days  annual  training  and  24  training  assemblies), 
or  Category  D  (minimum  of  12  days  of  annual  training).''  The  memorandum 
permits  the  active  organization  to  determine  the  amount  of  training  that 
each  individual  is  required  to  accomplish. 

'''Category  D  personnel  are  members  of  the  IRR  until  1  October  1981. 
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event  of  nebi 11  ration.  The  original  p rogram  later  evolved  int  i.  ■- 
Mobilisation  Assignee  prograc:  and,  nu  re  recently,  mm  '  he  ••t.rren:  Ir»i i  — 
vidual  Mobilisation  Augnu-ntee  program. 

Tin-  Air  Force  has  until  not-  re:  erred  to  the  peopi<-  i  :i  tne  p  rot:  ram 
as  sooiiiuatior:  augmentees  (MA  >  and  to  the  mil :  tar  :  manpower  authot  ;  za- 
tions  as  individual  me-biiisai :  n  augr.entees  (IMA;.  Wi  tn  the  DoJ  guidance 
or:  trie  IMA  progr  iir.,  both  tr.e  people  and  tin.  authorisation.;  an  now  called 
IMA.-  . 

I.ie  Air  Force  IMA  concept,  which  constitutes  the  basis  for  the  OSD- 
iirocted  program,  closelv  resembles  the  key  elements  o:  pu-  program  de¬ 
scribed  above.  IMAs  provide  the  Air  Force  with  a  source  :f  pro  issigneu, 
•'retrain--:  i  officer  ana  enlisted  personnel  who  are  available  ft  immediate 
recall  in  the  iv--.nl  ot  war  or  other  emergency.  T’nev  augment  active  units 
and  ire  as...  ;gn*.-i  to  train  with  those  units  in  re  io-?ti  cu- .  IMAu  ire  members 
bei.-ct“d  Reserve  rather  than  tr.e  IRH  to  provide  increased  peace- 
tirr..  train;. mi  to  enhance  their  availabil! tv  for  r  .  .  .  horn:  ai  , 


:  n  1 

••-service  personnel  wiic 

-:r<?  tul.lv 

qua  liii 

i  j  i  : ) 

v  :  iv  1  r 

•-•  r  *  • :  - 

tit  i  1  :S 

■l  r 
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•u-.-d  to  MIA  resit  ions 

In  addition  tn  IMAs  .’ho  augment  specific  active  units.  '  Air 
Forte  a ’  sc  lias  IMA  positives  that  >rv  centra l Lv  naituged  -  -  r. -.«*  i  r  Reserve 
Personnel  -.'enter  'AS  PC)  under  -he  "single  manager'  cor  •_  >•  l::d :  v:  a  no  Is 
filling  tr.ese  positions  include  medical  nersonne  i ,  litvi-rs  and  u  p  1  .lives  . 
Each  gr-'up  is  controlled  r.v  a  functional  manager  ai  A  RPC  v,.u  assigns  l.'.effl 
to  appropriate  pay  categories  'mostly  Category  15)  and  directs  their  parti¬ 
cipation  at  active  duty  instillations.  The  following  is  tr.e  status  of  me 
single  manager  programs  is  f  “)  'September  1 98(1: 


GROUP 

OFFICER 

ENLISTED 

Medical 

696 

265 

Judge  Advocate  General 

735 

83 

Chaplain 

139 

45 

TOTAL 

1,570 

393 

IMA  Authorizations 

IMA  positions  are  established  by  Air  Force  Major  Commands  (MAJCOMs) 
and  Separate  Operating  Agencies  (SOAs)  based  on  guidance  provided  by  Air 
Force  Manual  (AFM)  26-1.  IMA  positions  must  support  specific  wartime  or 
emergency  plans  and  conform  to  approved  manpower  standards.  The  positions 
are  identified  by  the  MAJCOMs  without  input  from  Air  Force  Reserve  per¬ 
sonnel.  Thus,  IMA  positions  reflect  the  needs  of  the  active  component 
and  are  not  based  on  a  Reserve  component  program.  The  MAJCOM  selects 
the  grades  and  skills  required  and  assigns  a  training  category  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  position.  IMA  positions  are  further  categorized  by  program 
element  code  (PEC)  according  to  the  function  performed. 

IMA  positions  may  not  be  authorized  to  support  peacetime  tasks  and 
missions,  solve  peacetime  manning  shortages,  replace  operational  attrition 
losses  on  or  after  M-Day,  or  replace  military  personnel  projected  to  be 
unavailable  on  or  after  M-Day  due  to  leave,  hospitalization,  etc.  Further, 
IMAs  may  not  serve  as  replacements  for  DAF  civilian  employees  who  are 
Ready  Reservists;  perform  activities  solely  in  support  of  survival,  re¬ 
covery,  or  reconstitution  of  an  Air  Force  organization;  or  be  assigned 
when  there  is  another  approved  manning  source.  In  addition,  positions 
are  not  authorized  if  there  is  a  projected  wartime  overage  in  the  specialty 
of  the  requested  position.  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
(AF/MPMX)  approves  all  IMA  positions  annually  based  on  the  foregoing 
criteria.  General  officer  IMAs  are  validated  by  the  General  Officer 
Manning  and  Position  Review  Board. 
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Current  LMA  Program 

Table  5.1  provides  details  of  the  IMA  program  for  FY  19bi.  The 
table  shows  authorized  positions,  positions  funded  in  the  FY'  1981  budget, 
and  actual  strengths  as  of  30  September  1980. 


TABLE  5.1 


AIR  FORCE  INDIVIDUAL 
MOBILIZATION  AUGMENTEE  PROGRAM 
(FY  1981) 


OFFICERS 

ENLISTED 

TRAINING 

AUTHOR  1 7.FD 

FUNDED 

ASSIGNED 

AUTHORIZED 

FUNDED 

ASSIGNED 

CATEGORY 

POSITIONS 

••osrn^is 

S^p  30'. 

POSITIONS 

POSITIONS 

'30  Sep  80 

A 

385 

328 

0 

3* 

3 

6,000 

5,787 

j.-on 

3  >61 

D 

8  70 

731 

_ np_ 

115 

TOTAL 

a,  air 

7,255 

t>,89b 

7,  363  " 

2  ,  ->  30 

2,579 

Recently  assigned  FAA  controllers. 

Wartime  r*»«}ui  remenc  s  are  not  allocated  to  training  < at eguries . 


Funding  for  the  FY  1981  program  is  as  follows: 

Reserve  Pay  (Categories  A,  3,  and  D  $20,113,000 

Travel  1,526,000 

Special  Tours  _ 766, 000 

Total  IMA  program  $22,605,000 

It  can  be  seen  in  Table  5.1  that  the  FY  1981  funded  positions  are 
essentially  filled  for  both  officers  and  enlisted  personnel .  However, 
funded  positions  represent  82%  of  those  authorized  for  officers  but  only 
V»Z  of  those  authorized  for  enlisted  personnel.  Tills  difference  appears 
to  be  the  result  of  two  primary  factors: 

•  A  higher  propensity  on  the  part  of  officers  to  parti.  :nate 

in  individual  training  programs 
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More  emphasis  in  the  past  on  officer  Reserve  programs  than 
enlisted 


The  Air  Force  plans  to  increase  the  funding  for  enlisted  IMA  positions 
as  funds  become  available  in  future  years.  However,  this  will  not  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  officer  programs. 

As  discussed  previously,  IMA  positions  are  assigned  to  PECs  according 
to  the  function  performed.  Currently  IMAs  are  found  in  38  PECs,  up  from 
29  in  recent  years.  Air  Force  Reserve  Personnel,  who  are  responsible  for 
IMA  program  and  budget  justification  at  Headquarters,  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  believe  that  this  requirement  (imposed  by  OSD  Comptroller) 
unduly  complicates  the  budget  justification  process  both  in  the  field 
and  at  the  OSD  level.  However,  the  practice  parallels  the  budget  justi¬ 
fication  process  for  active  Air  Force  personnel  and  is  unlikely  to  be 
changed. 

Administration  of  IMAs 

The  Air  Force  concept  of  IMA  administration  is  that  IMAs  will  be 
administered  by  a  combination  of  active  and  reserve  organizations.  The 
active  organization  which  the  IMA  augments  is  responsible  for  training 
management  (schedules,  content,  etc.),  attendance  records,  performance 
ratings,  and  local  personnel  support  (identification  cards,  etc.).  The 
Air  Reserve  Personnel  Center  (ARPC),  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  master 
and  field  personnel  records,  retirement  points,  promotion  records,  etc. 

The  Air  Force  concept  effectively  minimizes  the  administrative  burden 
placed  on  the  active  organization  while  retaining  control  of  Reserve- 
peculiar  records  and  procedures  (e.g.,  retirement  point  accounting) 
under  a  Reserve  headquarters.  However,  administration  of  the  program 
has  been  inconsistent  across  the  Air  Force  as  is  described  below. 

A  functional  management  inspection  of  the  Air  Force  Mobilization 
Augmentee  program  conducted  by  the  Office  of  the  Air  Force  Inspector 
General  in  1978-1979  pointed  out  the  lack  of  active  force  and  base  level 
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support  of  the  program.  'Hie  report  cited  a  lack  of  adequate  guidance  and 
procedural  direction  for  the  management  and  administration  of  cue  IMA 
program  in  the  field,  resulting  in  an  open-ended  and  nonstructured  en¬ 
vironment  where  local  administrators  had. license  to  define  and  operate 
their  own  IMA  programs. 

As  a  result  of  the  7.G  inspection,  the  Air  Force  has  revised  mobi¬ 
lization,  manpower,  assignment,  and  training  directives.  It  has  also 
developed  and  has  begun  testing  the  concept  of  a  Base  Mobilization  Augmented 
Administrator.  Under  this  concept  an  administrator  is  assigned  full  time 
to  the  base  and  is  located  within  the  Consolidated  Base  Personnel  Office 
(CBPO).  The  Base  Mobilization  Augmentee  Administrator  test  program  is 
currently  in  progress  at  four  test  sites:  MacDill  AFB,  Scott  A.FB,  Berg¬ 
strom  AFB,  and  the  Pentagon.  The  test  is  to  be  concluded  in  mid-1981. 

If  the  test  is  successful,  the  Air  Force  states  that  administrators  will 
be  added  at  30  locations. 

The  administrator  will  be  a  Reserve  senior  NCO  assigned  to  the  base 
under  10  USC  678.  The  main  function  of  the  administrator  will  be  to 
educate  the  key  personnel  of  the  units  to  which  IMAs  are  assigned  regard¬ 
ing  ali  aspects  of  the  IMA  program.  The  administrator  will  also  assist 
in  accomplishing  various  administrative  items  for  the  assigned  IMAs  and 
act  as  a  central  information  point  for  all  personnel  programs  for  IMAs . 
However,  the  administrator  is  not  a  personnel  technician  and  will  not 
fill  out  paper  work  for  the  IMAs.  That  function  is  performed  bv  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  active  CBPO  and  the  Consolidated  Reserve  Personnel  Office 
(CRPO)  which  maintains  field  records  for  IMAs  at  ARPC. 

Under  the  ongoing  lest,  the  following  duties  are  assigned  to  the 
•administrators: 

•  Maintain  up-to-date  strength  accountability  for  all  assigned 
and  attached  TMAs . 

•  Assist  the  major  •■ommands  in  determining  the  training  Ut  tc  li¬ 
ne  n V  for  IMAs. 
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•  Ensure  Chat  qualified  supervisors  are  assigned  for  all  IMAs 
and  chat  their  name,  grade,  SSAN,  Personnel  Accounting  System 
(PAS)  code,  and  unit  of  assignment  are  forwarded  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  MAJCOM  Reserve  Affairs  Office. 

•  Provide  guidance  to  training  supervisors  and  IMAs  to  ensure 
that  they  are  knowledgeable  about  the  IMA  program  and  their 
specific  responsibilities. 

•  Ensure  proper  training. 

•  Assist  in  recruiting  for  vacancies  and  answer  inquiries  con¬ 
cerning  reserve  participation. 

•  Accomplish  a  variety  of  administrative  action  for  each  IMA 
to  include  (when  necessary/requested)  ID  cards,  emergency 
data  records,  SGLI  forms,  security  data  actions,  enlistment/ 
reenlistment  actions,  and  in-and-out  processing  clearances. 

•  Ensure  that  airman/officer  classification  actions,  OJT,  and 
testing  service  are  provided  for  all  IMAs  when  necessary. 

•  Serve  as  the  base  level  focal  point  for  processing  performance 
reports  on  IMAs. 

•  Assist  in  the  accomplishment  of  base  plans  for  rapid  recall 
and  accession  to  active  duty  of  assigned  IMAs. 

•  Upon  mobilization,  assist  and  advise  in  the  processing  and 
proper  accession  to  active  duty  of  assigned  IMAs. 


If  this  test  is  successful  and  funds  are  made  available  to  support 
the  program,  one  administrator  will  be  added  to  each  of  30  additional 
bases,  covering  about  852  of  all  IMAs.  The  remainder  of  the  IMAs  at 
isolated  locations  will  be  supported  primarily  by  the  CRPO  in  Denver. 

The  average  grade  of  the  administrator  will  be  E-6.  The  pay  for  34 
administrators  is  projected  to  cost  $510,000  annually. 
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Training  of  IHAs 

The  training  of  IMAs  is  normally  conducted  in  the  section  or  office 
to  which  the  IMA  will  be  assigned  in  wartime.  The  training  consists  of 
a  combination  of  annual  training  and  inactive  duty  training  designed  to 
upgrade  or  maintain  proficiency  in  assigned  skills  and  familiarity  with 
the  actual  job  to  be  performed.  IMA  training  can  also  be  conducted  at 
formal  active  force  technical  and  career  development  schools  or  through 
special  tours  of  active  duty  for  training  in  primary  skills. 

In  those  cases  where  an  IMA  lives  beyond  normal  commuting  distance 
from  the  active  unit,  the  individual  may  perform  inactive  duty  training 
with  a  like-type  unit  nearer  the  IMA's  home.  This  can  be  accomplished  at 
active  or  Reserve  units.  Air  National  Guard  units,  or  with  units  of  another 
Service.  Close  coordination  between  the  commanders  cor. -erned  is  required 
to  ensure  proper  training  of  the  IMA.  Annual  training  should  b<-  performed 
with  the  organization  to  which  the  IMA  is  assigned  i  r  rarb  i  L  i.’.at  ior.. 

IMA  training  responsibilities  are  centered  it  four  headquarters. 

•  HO  L'SAi  ’RE  writes  the  governin'’,  training  directive  (AFR  35-41, 

Vo l  II),  validates  and  programs  -.e  and  special  t  >ur  man- 

days,  programs  school  requirements,  ir.d  tr  t  -  i  the  use  or 
man-davs . 

•  The  Air  Reserve  Personnel  'enter  manages  tin  ai.ocat  >n  ! 
training  tour  man-davs,  schedules  school  if  tendance,  accounts 
for  the  use  of  man-duv  spaces,  ir.d  provides  t  raining  adminis¬ 
tration  ( orders  for  training,  crediting  retirement  points, 
processing  pav  documentation,  fo! lowing  training  participa¬ 
tion  of  fner.br rs  i  . 

•  The  MAJCOMs  and  Fo  As  determine  r :  .  •  training  recui  reraet-.f  •.  . 
ensure  lssigr-d  and  .if.  <  nod  IMAs  trim  or  perform  duos 

in  p  roc..-  r  to  ,s  .  t  i  :  n  n  .  a:.d  ;  r,r  t  i  ,:d  ;  v  i  do  a  i  t  r  i ;  n  :  ng  n  roc  ress  . 


•  The  unit  trains  the  IMAs  and  documents  attendance  and  per¬ 
formance. 

Inactive  duty  training  schedules  for  IMAs  are  developed  based  on 
mutually  agreeable  dates  between  the  member  and  the  supervisor.  Training 
dates  are  i  ormally  projected  for  six  months  in  advance.  The  number  of 
training  periods  depends  upon  the  pay  category  to  which  the  individual  is 
assigned.  Inactive  duty  training  is  scheduled  on  normal  work  days  when 
the  active  force  members  are  present  to  train  and  assist  the  IMA.  There 
are  certain  exceptions,  such  as  doctors  on  emergency  room  duty  on  nights 
ard  weekends. 

IMAs  use  Air  Force  Form  40a  (see  Appendix  D)  to  account  for  their 
training.  This  is  a  3-part  form  that  serves  as  an  authorization,  veri¬ 
fication,  and  certification  document.  Section  I  authorizes  the  IMA  to 
conduct  the  training  on  specific  dates  at  specific  locations  while 
Sections  II  and  III  permit  the  supervisor  t<  verify  that  the  training  was 
conducted  and  certify  the  voucher  for  payment.  When  completed,  the  form 
is  forwarded  to  the  CRPO  at  ARPC  for  extracting  of  retirement  point  data 
and  forwarding  to  the  USAF  Accounting  and  Finance  Center  for  payment. 

While  some  IMAs  are  assigned  directly  from  active  duty,  many  indi¬ 
viduals  come  into  the  IMA  program  from  Selected  Reserve  units.  However, 
once  in  the  program,  very  few  actually  return  to  units.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  IMA  authorizations  are  primarily  higher  grades  and  are 
attractive  to  personnel  who  are  promoted  out  of  a  position  in  a  Selected 
Reserve  unit.  Since  there  are  relatively  fewer  higher  grades  in  the  units, 
it  is  less  likely  that  the  IMA  will  be  able  to  return  to  a  unit. 

A  mobilization  exercise  in  June  1980,  called  PAID  REDOUBT  80,  tested 
the  IMA  alert/notification  system.  Both  the  telephone  notification  system 
and  the  Mailgram  mobilization  order  system  were  tested. 

•  In  the  telephone  notification,  the  Air  Force  test  units 

notified  their  own  IMAs.  The  result  was  that  90"  of  their 
IMAs  were  contacted  within  the  time  allowed. 
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•  In  the  Hail  gram  test,  the  MAJCOMs  id*.  nt  if  ied  to  AKPG  r  he 
IMAs  to  be  contacted.  A  computer  tape  was  ger.er  ate.j  bv 
ARPC  and  delivered  to  Western  Union.  Delivery  of  the  Mail- 
grams  was  made  wichir.  24  hour's.  IMAs  acknowledged  receipt 
of  the  Mailgram  by  calling  a  toll-free  number;  83%  of  the 
IMAs  responded  within  the  time  allowed. 

PAID  REDOUBT  80  tested  the  notification  process,  but  did  not  survey 
IMAs  to  determine  how  long  it  would  actually  take  them  to  report  to  their 
unit.  The  Air  Force  policy  is  that  preassigned  IMAs  must  report  to  their 
initial  duty  station  within  a  maximum  of  24  hours  plus  trivel  tine.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  some  personnel  will  be  out  of  town,  some  will  reouest  del  a- 
or  an  exemption,  and  some  will  take  longer  in  clearing  up  personal  cusi- 
ness.  As  a  parallel,  a  separate  Air  Force  survey  of  1RR  members  asking 
how  fast  they  could  report  revealed  that  462  of  those  returning  tin  survev 
replied  that  they  could  report  within  1  to  3  days.  Sir.'  r-t\  r.vmi>«.r  s 
have  their  assignment  and  know  their  priority  of  need,  tnere  should  be 
a  high  percentage  reporting  within  24  hours  plus  travel  time. 

THE  ARMY  IMA  PROGRAM 

The  Army  is  responding  to  OSD  guidance  to  develop  ar.  IMA  program 
by  converting  its  present  Mobilization  Designee  (MOBDES)  program.  The 
Army  has  had  an  officer  MOBDES  program  since  1948  and  an  enlisted  program 
since  1972. 

A  Mobilization  Designee  is  a  member  of  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve 
who  is  preselected,  pretrained,  and  assigned  to  occupy  an  authorized 
active  duty  position  upon  mobilization.  The  MOBDES  is  in  training 
categorv  D,  which  provides  for  at  least  1.2  days  or  tr  lining  rnna.lv. 
Annual  training  is  performed  with  the  office  that  the  MOBDES  would  join 
upon  mobilization  and  is  directed  toward  maintaining  proficiencv  in  the 
specific  duties  and  functions  which  will  be  performed  af’er  mo hi  1 ir.H  ion. 
MOBDES  positions  are  limited  to  headquarters ,  installation  star:  ’-.lin¬ 

ing  organi  zat  ions,  etc  .  MOBDES  posit;  ns  at"  net  t  ur.c  in.  l.i.  '  ;  i,  units. 
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The  requirements  for  MOBDES  are  established  in  Mobilization  Tables 
of  Distribution  and  Allowance  through  the  Array  Authorization  Documents 
System  (TAADS) .  Current  MOBDES  requirements  total  approximately  9000 
positions  of  which  approximately  8000  are  officer  positions. 

MOBDES  personnel  are  required  to  report  for  duty  by  M  +  7  or  M  +  30, 
depending  on  the  particular  mobilization  position.  They  have  "hip  pocket" 
mobilization  orders  which  may  be  confirmed  or  adjusted  at  time  of  mobili¬ 
zation. 

Using  the  MOBDES  program  as  a  basis,  the  Army  is  planning  to  develop 
an  IMA  program  that  includes: 

•  Adding  positions  to  tactical  units 

•  Assigning  IMA  members  to  the  gaining  organization  which  would 
be  responsible  for  unit-level  personnel  administration,  finance, 
military  justice,  training  management,  and  mobilization  recall 

•  Providing  for  centralized  personnel  management  relative  to 
accessions,  promotion,  retirement,  and  the  like 

•  Performing  training  with  the  gaining  organization 

•  Assigning  programming  responsibility  to  the  Office  of  the 
Chief,  Army  Reserve  (OCAR)  for  IMA  training 

Proposed  IMA  authorizations  are  shown  in  Table  5.2. 


TABLE  5.2 

ARMY  INDIVIDUAL  MOBILIZATION  AUGMENTEE  PROGRAM 


CONVERSION  OF 
MOBDES  POSITIONS 

NEW  IMA 
POSITIONS 

TOTAL 

Officers 

8,094 

15,118 

23,212 

Enlisted 

841 

38,776 

39,617 

TOTAL 

8,935 

53,894 

62,829 
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Some  9000  MOBDES  positions  will  be  converted  and  about  5*. 000  new 
positions  will  be  added,  all  of  which  are  programmed  for  augmentation  of 
Army  units.  These  positions  will  raise  the  authorizations  from  peacetime 
to  wartime  strengths. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  5.2,  the  o r f icer/enl is  ted  mix  wiil  change 
drastically  as  the  new  positions  are  added.  This  reflects  the  need  for 
large  numbers  of  enlisted  personnel  to  bring  units  to  wartime  strength. 
However,  as  described  in  Section  3,  prior-service  enlisted  personnel  have 
a  low  propensity  to  participate  in  Reserve  training  and  the  Army  may  be 
unable  to  attract  enlisted  personnel  in  sufficient  numbers  to  fill  the 
identified  positions. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Army  plans  to  recruit  I>!As  ror  among 
those  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  being  released  from  act  iv.  dur.v  vno 
plan  to  remain  in  the  geographical  area  of  the  unit  with  which  the.- 
served.  By  this  means,  a  person  of  known  capability  might  be  persuaded 
to  remain  associated  with  his  or  her  unit  in  order  to  retain  unit  affili¬ 
ation  and  to  draw  Selected  Reserve  pay.  For  members  not  planning  to 
live  in  the  vicinity  of  their  active  duty  unit  or  installation,  the  Army- 
will  furnish  personnel  information  to  the  nearest  Reserve  or  National 
Guard  recruiter  who  will  also  recruit  for  IMA  positions.  The  Armv  will 
also  consider  direct  enlistment  of  personnel  into  rhe  IMA  program  if  they 
are  qualified  by  reasons  of  prior  service  or  civilian-acquired  skills. 

MARINE  CORPS  IMA  CONCEPT 

Planning  for  the  establishment  of  an  IMA  program  within  the  Marine 
Corps  began  in  mid  1980  tnd,  as  of  the  writing  of  this  report.  ad  not 
progressed  sufficiently  to  yield  a  definitive  IMA  program.  The  Marine 
Corps  generallv  supports  the  concept  of  the  IMA  program  as  defined  bv 
OSD  and  is  moving  toward  the  establishment  of  -such  a  program. 

Tlie  Marine  Corns  favors  ;> reass ignement  of  individual  8es.-rvi.sts 
and.  for  that  reason,  likes  the  IMA  concept.  The  Marine  Corps  approach 
is  similar  to  that  >f  the  Armv  in  that  it  plain  t  .•  >uv.-r  ui 


augmentation  positions  to  iMA  positions.  Lhese  include  augmentut inn 
groups  organized  within  the  Selected  Reserve,  e.g.,  the  Fleet  Marine 
Force,  Atlantic  (FMFLANT)  Augmentation  Unit  and  Special  Mobilization 
Augmentation  List  (SMAL)  positions  filled  by  the  IRR  that  augment  active 
headquarters  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Army  MOBDES  program  described 
previously.  In  addition,  base  support  augmentation  positions  such  as 
the  Cadre  Fleet  Assistance  Program  and  Military  Personnel  Processing 
Centers  established  as  part  of  the  installation  staffs  at  four  Stations 
of  Initial  Assignment  will  be  filled  by  IMAs. 

The  Marine  Corps  also  wants  to  use  IMAs  to  fill  positions  in  two 
programs  that  fall  outside  the  OSD  guidance  for  IMAs.  The  first  of  these 
is  in  mobilization  stations  that  will  be  established  in  some  50  Marine 
Reserve  Centers  on  M-Day  to  process  members  of  the  IRR  and  Standby  Reserve 
as  they  report  for  active  duty.  These  mobilization  stations  are  temporary 
activities  that  are  organized  and  trained  in  peacetime,  perform  an  essen¬ 
tial  mobilization  function,  and  disappear  shortly  thereafter.  Thus,  the 
IMA  concept  of  augmenting  permanent,  active  headquarters  and  units  is  not 
realized  in  the  mobilization  station  organization.  Given  that  individuals 
filling  mobilization  station  positions  must  be  trained  in  peacetime,  it 
appears  that  these  positions  should  be  formed  into  units  and  placed  in 
the  Selected  Reserve  in  an  appropriate  training  category.  At  the  time  of 
mobilization,  the  units  would  be  ordered  to  active  duty  to  perform  their 
mission,  and  would  be  inactivated  later  as  unit  members  are  reassigned  to 
other  active  positions.  Mobilization  station  units,  however,  should  not 
be  considered  as  IMA  units  that  would  "cease  to  exist  on  M-Day"  as  per¬ 
mitted  by  OSD  guidance. 

The  second  program  that  falls  outside  the  OSD  guidance  is  that  of 
augmenting  Selected  Reserve  units  with  IMAs.  The  Marine  Corps  concept 
is  that  persons  with  shortage  skills  who  require  fewer  than  48  drills  to 
maintain  proficiency  might  be  recruited  for  Selected  Reserve  units  through 
the  IMA  program  because  they  would  be  liable  for  fewer  inactive  duty 
training  periods.  However,  OSD  guidance  currently  limits  IMA  positions 
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Co  the  augmentation  of  active  units  because  che  Congress  iesires  all 
members  of  a  Reserve  unit  to  be  in  a  single  training  category.  This 
would  preclude  I>IAs  in  training  category  3  or  D  from  augmenting  a  Selected 
Reserve  unit  (because  all  Selected  Reserve  units  are  in  training  category 
A).  Further,  if  an  IMA  can  be  recruited  into  tin;  Selected  Rest-rv.  with 
a  2-week  annual  training  commitment  plus  24  or  48  drills,  he/'she  could 
probably  be  recruited  directly  into  the  Selected  Reserve  unit. 

The  Marine  Corps  approach  on  the  augmentation  of  Selected  Reserve 
units  is  similar  to  the  Reserve  Unit  Augmentee  (RUA'i  program  recently 
authorized  by  OSD  for  Reserve  medical  units.  Under  this  concept,  members 
of  che  Army  IRR  are  formed  into  augmentation  units  and  designated  to 
augment  Selected  Reserve  medical  units  and  are  required  to  train  onlv 
5  days  per  year.  This  special  case  for  critically  short  medical  skills 
might  be  extended  to  other  shortage  skills  if  required  for  purposes  of 
mobilization.  However,  the  use  of  IMAs  is  not  appropriate  for  augmentation 
of  Selected  Reserve  units. 

NAVY  IMA  CONCEPT 

The  Navy  does  not  vet  recognize  the  need  to  establish  an  IMA 
program  as  directed  by  OSD,  for  two  principal  reasons .  First .  t..e  Navy ’ s 
wartime  manpower  requirement  Is  not  yet  firmly  established  W-tI  is 
progressing  on  the  Navy  Manpower  Mobilization  System  (NAMMOS)  which  will 
establish  a  time-phased  wartime  manpower  requirement.  When  complete 
NAMMOS  may  identify  wartime  manpower  requirements  appropriate  for  fill 
by  IMAs  structured  along  the  lines  directed  by  OSD. 

The  second  reason  that  the  Saw  Is  not  moving  toward  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  IMA  program  is  that  the  Navy  Selected  Reserve  force  structure 
contains  many  units  that  augment  active  force  units  and  headquarters 
The  Navy  believes  that  these  units  constitute  an  IMA  program  as  envisioned 
by  OSD  because  the  individuals: 

•  Are  in  the  Selected  Reserve. 

•  Have  moh  i  1  Lza  t  it  >n  missi-ur  "t  augmenting  >c! 

:  -  in 


•  Are  formed  into  administrative  units  that  cease  to  exist 
on  M-Day. 

Analysis  of  the  composition  of  the  Naval  Reserve  provides  some  in¬ 
sight  into  the  Navy's  position  in  this  matter.  The  Naval  Reserve  is  com¬ 
prised  of  a  mixture  of  commissioned  units  and  squadrons  and  augmentation 
units  as  show  in  Table  5.3. 


TABLE  5.3 

NAVAL  RESERVE  UNITS 

Personnel  Required 
No.  Units  _ (Wartime) _ 

Surface 


Commissioned  Units 

354 

20,708 

Augmentation  Units 

1890 

47,796 

Air 

Reserve  Force  Squadrons 

48 

9,870 

Reserve  Squadron  Augmentation  Units 

39 

3,146 

Augmentation  Units 

282 

12,232 

Recap 

Commissioned  Units /Squadrons 

402  (15%) 

30,578 

(33%) 

Augmentation  Units 

2211  (85%) 

63,174 

(67%) 

Total 

2613 

93,752 

As  can  be  seen,  personnel  in  augmentation  units  comprise  67%  of  the 
total  wartime  requirement  in  the  Selected  Reserve.  Thus,  the  organization 
of  the  Navy's  Selected  Reserve  is  heavily  oriented  toward  augmenting 
active  Navy  units,  a  concept  that  is  very  different  from  the  Selected 
Reserve  organization  of  the  other  Services. 

Despite  the  Navy's  claim  that  it  has  an  IMA  program  similar  to 
that  directed  by  OSD,  there  are  some  major  differences.  OSD  guidance 
directs  the  Services  to  assign  IMAs  In  peacetime  to  the  active  unit  that 
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they  will  augment  in  wartime  and  further  specifies  that  the  IMAs  will  be 
administered  by  that  active  unit.  The  Navy  resists  implementing  this 
guidance  because  it  believes  that  Naval  Reservists  are  more  effectively 
administered  by  a  Reserve  organization  than  by  an  active  unit  that  is 
unfamiliar  with  the  unique  characteristics  of  Reserve  administration. 
Further,  the  Navy  believes  that  assignment  of  Naval  Reservists  to  active 
units  would  impose  an  undue  administrative  burden  on  those  augmented 
units. 


A  second  difference  is  that  many  of  the  augmentation  units  are 
comprised  of  teams  rather  than  individuals.  The  mission  of  many  of 
these  teams  is  to  add  in  wartime  a  capability  that  does  not  exist  in 
peacetime  (e.g.,  avionics  repair  for  a  helicopcer-capable  ship).  Other 
teams  may  add  additional  capacity  to  an  existing  organization.  In  all 
cases,  the  Selected  Reserve  augmentation  units  cease  to  exist  on  M-Day 
as  their  members  join  an  existing  active  unit. 

Another  major  difference  is  that  the  augmentation  units  often 
are  not  located  close  to  the  active  unit  and  cannot  perform  periods  of 
Inactive  duty  training  with  that  unit.  Thus,  their  only  direct  association 
occurs  during  periods  of  annual  training,  a  concept  which  does  not  meet 
the  intent  of  OSD's  IMA  program  guidance. 

In  summation,  the  Navy’s  Selected  Reserve  augmentation  unit  pro¬ 
gram  does  not  fulfill  the  characteristics  of  the  IMA  program  as  envisioned 
by  OSD.  Although  the  units  cease  to  exist  on  M-Day,  none  are  administered 
by  their  gaining  active  unit,  many  are  comprised  of  teams  rather  than 
individuals  and  many  are  unable  to  train  on  a  year-round  basis  with 
their  gaining  active  unit. 

There  are  augmentation  units  in  the  Naval  Reserve  that  could  be 
converted  readily  to  IMA  units  if  they  were  assigned  to  their  active 
unit  for  purposes  of  administration.  These  are  primarily  headquarters 
augmentation  units  that  are  comprised  of  individuals  (rather  than  teams) 
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and  chat  perform  inactive  duty  training  with  their  gaining  units.  The 
Navy  should  consider  converting  these  to  IMA  units  in  the  near  term  in 
order  to  comply  with  OSD  guidance  and  to  bring  the  structure  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  more  into  line  with  that  of  the  other  Services.  This 
action  probably  would  help  the  Navy  to  justify  its  Selected  Reserve  in 
the  annual  programming  and  budgeting  process  with  OSD,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  the  Congress. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

After  reviewing  the  IMA  programs  of  the  Services,  the  GRC  study 
team  has  reached  the  following  conclusions: 

•  IMAs  provide  an  excellent  source  of  pretrained,  preassigned 
manpower  who  are  readily  available  for  active  duty  in  the 
event  of  mobilization.  Their  membership  in  the  Selected 
Reserve  provides  better  training  than  that  received  by 
members  of  the  IRR  and  makes  IMAs  more  available  for  call¬ 
up  for  mobilization. 

•  The  combination  of  Reserve  and  active  force  management  of 
IMAs  practiced  by  the  Air  Force  appears  to  be  better  than 
"all-Reserve"  or  "all-active"  management  solutions.  Under 
this  concept  the  augmented  active  unit  establishes  training 
schedules,  rates  IMA  performance,  and  handles  routine 
personnel  administration.  However,  the  active  unit  is  not 
burdened  with  the  accomplishment  of  unfamiliar  Reserve 
personnel  management  matters  such  as  promotion,  retirement 
point  accounting,  maintenance  of  field  personnel  files,  etc. 

•  Some  of  the  Navy's  Selected  Reserve  augmentation  units 
adequately  meet  the  characteristics  of  an  IMA  program  at  the 
present  time,  with  exception  of  assignment  for  administra¬ 
tion.  These  should  be  converted  to  IMAs  in  the  near  term, 
assigned  to  their  active  units  for  administration,  and 
accounted  for  as  IMAs  in  future  program/budget  justification 
cycles . 


•  Expansion  of  Service  IMA  programs  to  include  Large  numbers 

of  enlisted  members  may  not  be  successful  due  to  the  low  pro¬ 
pensity  of  enlisted  personnel  to  participate  in  Reserve  train¬ 
ing. 

•  The  Marine  Corps  should  not  establish  IMA  positions  for 
mobilization  stations  or  for  augmentation  of  Selected 
Reserve  units. 

•  OSD  should  consider  expansion  of  the  Reserve  Unit  Augmentee 
(RUA)  program  for  critical  skills  beyond  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  if  a  strong  case  can  be  made  by  the  requesting 
Service . 

The  GRC  study  team  makes  the  following  recommendations  related  to 
the  IMA  program: 

•  That  OSD  continue  to  support  the  development  of  IMA  programs 
within  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  and  continuation  of  the  Air 
Force  program.  However,  the  Marine  Corps  should  be  cautioned 
against  planning  to  use  IMAs  to  form  mobilization  station  units 
or  to  augment  the  Selected  Reserve. 

•  That  OSD  request  that  the  Navy  establish  an  IMA  program  in 
the  near  term  by’  converting  appropriate  augmentation  units  to 
IMAs. 

•  That  OSD  guidance  regarding  assignment  and  administration 

of  IMAs  be  as  follows:  "Administration  of  IMAs  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  responsible  active  unit,  for,  as  a  minimum, 
training  attendance,  training  management,  and  performance 
appraisal.  Unit  personnel  records  should  be  established 
by  the  active  unit  as  required  for  locai  management.  Main¬ 
tenance  of  master  personnel  records  should  remain  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Service  Reserve  personnel  centers  as  should 
the  responsibility  for  promotion,  retirement  point  accounting, 
Reserve  pay,  etc." 
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That  OSD  reaffirm  the  guidance  that  IMAs  may  not  be  assigned 
to  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve.  RUAs  will  be  utilized  as 
necessary  to  augment  Selected  Reserve  units  with  persons 
holding  critical  skills. 
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SECTION  6 
STANDBY  RESERVE 


INTRODUCTION 


Section  267,  Title  10,  US  Code  provides  that  in  each  armed  force 
there  are  a  Ready  Reserve,  a  Standby  Reserve,  and  a  Retired  Reserve  and 
states  that  each  Reserve  shall  be  placed  in  one  of  these  categories. 
Previous  sections  of  this  report  have  addressed  the  various  elements  of 
the  Ready  Reserve,  including  the  Selected  Reserve,  the  Individual  Ready 
Reserve,  and  the  Inactive  National  Guard.  This  section  addresses  the 
Standby  Reserve  and  discusses  legal  authority,  composition,  mobilization 
potential,  and  actions  being  undertaken  by  the  Services  to  manage  the 
Standby  Reserve. 


LEGAL  AUTHORITY 

In  addition  to  the  provision  of  Section  267,  Title  10,  US  Code 
that  establishes  a  Standby  Reserve  in  each  armed  force.  Section  267  also 
provides  for  the  existence  of  both  active  status  and  inactive  status 
members  in  the  Reserve  components.  Inactive  status  members  are  those 
Reserves  who: 

•  Are  on  the  inactive  status  list  of  a  Reserve  component,  or 

•  Are  assigned  to  the  Inactive  National  Guard. 

All  other  Reserves  are  in  an  active  status. 


Section  273,  Title  10,  US  Code  provides  that  the  Standby  Reserve 
consists  of  units  (currently  there  are  none  organized)  or  members,  or 
both,  of  the  Reserve  Components,  other  than  those  in  the  Ready  Reserve 
or  Retired  Reserve,  who  are  liable  for  active  duty  under  Sections  672  and 
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67A  of  Title  10.  Section  273  also  provides  for  ai  inactive  status  list 
in  the  Standby  Reserve  as  follows: 

•  Permits  transfer  of  a  Reserve  (if  qualified)  from  the  active 
status  list  to  the  inactive  status  list  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  concerned  whenever  ir  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  armed  force  concerned. 

•  Prohibits  pay  or  promotion  of  persons  .'hile  in  Inactive 

status . 

The  involuntary  recall  of  the  Standby  Reserve  requires  that  the 
Congress  declare  war  or  a  state  of  national  emergency  (Section  672a, 

Title  10,  US  Code).  However,  a  member  in  inactive  status  mav  not  be 
ordered  to  active  duty  unless  the  Secretary  concerned,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  the  case  of  a  military  department,  de¬ 
termines  that  there  are  not  enough  qualified  Reserves  in  an  active  status 
or  in  the  Inactive  National  Guard  in  the  required  category  who  are  readily 
available.  This  same  section  of  Title  10  formerly  required  the  Director 
of  Selective  Service  to  screen  members  of  the  Standby  Reserve  ptior  to 
recall  to  determine  their  availability  for  active  duty.  However,  this 
requirement  was  removed  from  Title  10  by  PL  96-357,  2 A  September  1980. 

COMPOSITION 

As  discussed  previously,  the  Standby  Reserve  is  composed  of  an 
active  status  list  and  an  inactive  status  list  comprised  as  follows: 

•  The  active  status  list  is  composed  of  reservists  who: 

Are  completing  their  obligation 

Are  being  retained  under  Section  1006,  Title  10, 
(retention  of  twice  passed  over  officers  with  over 
18  years'  service  until  credited  with  20  good  years) 

-  Were  screened  from  the  Ready  Reserve  as  being  key 

personnel  and  requested  assignment  to  the  active  status 
list 
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Are  temporarily  assigned  for  hardship  or  other  cogent 
reason,  with  the  expectation  of  being  returned  to  the 
Ready  Reserve 


•  The  inactive  status  list  is  composed  of  members  who  are  not 
required  by  law  or  regulation  to  remain  members  of  an  active 
status  program  but  who: 

Desire  to  retain  their  Reserve  affiliation  in  a  non¬ 
participating  status 

Have  skills  which  may  be  of  possible  future  use  to  the 
armed  forces  concerned 

Do  not  volunteer  for  assignment  to  the  active  status 
list 

Desire  to  be  placed  in  the  Standby  Reserve  to  avoid 
promotion  passover  (Army  and  Air  Force  only) 

The  foregoing  lists  are  general  and  there  are  some  differences  between 
the  Services  in  the  categories  of  individuals  assigned  to  each  list. 

The  total  strength  of  the  Standby  Reserve  of  the  Military  Services 
has  declined  in  recent  years  from  about  576,000  in  FY  1973  to  about 
86,000  in  FY  1980.  Table  6.1  provides  details.  Several  factors  are 
responsible  for  the  decline  in  strength: 

•  The  overall  size  of  the  armed  forces  has  declined  since  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  resulting  in  fewer  people  transferring 
from  the  active  component  and  Selected  Reserve  to  the  IRR 
and  Standby  Reserve. 

•  Increase  in  the  length  of  active  duty  enlistments,  which 
reduces  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  IRR  or  Standby 
Reserve. 

•  Discontinuing  the  automatic  transfer  of  IRR  members  to  the 
Standby  Reserve  of  those  personnel  in  their  last,  or  sixth, 
year  of  obligated  military  service.  See  Section  3  of  this 
report  for  details. 
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•  Retention  of  non-obligated  members  in  the  IRR  without  regard 
for  their  training  participation  as  long  as  they  possess  a 
skill  needed  in  wartime. 

•  Screening  of  the  Standby  Reserve  by  the  Military  Services 

to  identify  members  who  are  mobilization  assets  and  encourage 
their  transfer  to  the  Ready  Reserve.  Those  who  are  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  be  required  for  mobilization  are  discharged. 

Table  6.2  shows  Standby  Reserve  strength  at  the  end  of  FY  1980  by 
Service,  active  and  inactive  list,  and  officer  and  enlisted.  The  data 
show  that  officers  comprise  some  67%  of  the  active  list  and  97%  of  the 
inactive  list. 


TABLE  6.2 

STANDBY  RESERVE  STRENGTH  -  END  FY  1980* 


Army 

Navy 

USMC 

Air  Force 

Total 

Active  List 

Officers 

8,085 

69 

1,610 

6,361 

16,125 

(67%) 

Enlisted 

939 

3,106 

232 

3,578 

7,855 

(33%) 

Total 

9,024 

3,175 

1,842 

9,939 

23,980 

Inactive  List 

Officers  10,382 

20,040 

87 

29,722 

60,231 

(97%) 

Enlisted 

1 

122 

— 

1,698 

1,821 

(3%) 

Total 

10,383 

20,162 

87 

31,420 

62,052 

From  DASD(RA) 

Official 

Guard  ~>nd 

Reserve  Manpower 

Strengths 

and  Statistics 

(Reserves  not 

on  Active  Duty)  RCS 

:DD:M(M)1147/114 

,  September 

30,  1980. 

Tables  6.3  and  6.4  provide  further  details  on  the  composition  of 
the  officer  and  enlisted  force  in  the  active  and  inactive  lists  of  the 

Standby  Reserve. 


TABLE  6.3 

STANDBY  RESERVE  OFFICERS 


ACTIVE  STATUS  INACTIVE  STATUS 


SERVICE 

%  Junior 
Grade 
(01-03) 

%  Senior 
Grade 
(04+) 

Ave rage 
Age 

%  Junior 
Grade 
(01-03) 

%  Senior 
Grade 
(04+) 

Average 

Age 

Army 

92.5 

7.5 

33.7 

91.0 

9.0 

35.0 

Navy 

52.2 

47.8 

38.3 

70.5 

29.  5 

35.4 

Marine  Corps 

78.9 

21.1 

33.3 

31.0 

69.0 

43.8 

Air  Force 

82.8 

17.2 

33.6 

87.2 

12-8 

34.7 

DoD 

76.6 

23.4 

34.7 

69.9 

30.1 

37.2 

TABLE  6.4 

STANDBY  RESERVE  ENLISTED  MEMBERS 


ACTIVE  STATUS _  INACTIVE  STATUS 


SERVICE 

%  Junior 
Grade 
(E1-E4) 

%  Senior 
Grade 
(E5+) 

Average 

Age 

%Junior 

Grade 

(E1-E4) 

X  Senior 
Grade 
.(E5+) 

Avera; 

Age 

Army 

96.7 

3.3 

25.4 

0.0 

100.0* 

46.0 

Navy 

95.4 

4.6 

25.6 

84.4 

15.6 

35.4 

Marine  Corps 

86.2 

13.8 

26.1 

-• 

-L 

-L 

Air  Force 

79.5 

20.5 

31.6 

82.1 

17.9 

33.7 

DoD 

89.5 

10.5 

27.2 

83.3 

16.7 

37.1 

* 

One  member 

4. 

' No  enlisted  members 
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The  tables  show  that  both  the  active  and  inactive  status  lists  comprise 
junior  officers  and  junior  enlisted  personnel  who,  on  the  average,  are 
under  the  age  of  40  and  are  young  enough  to  return  to  active  duty  in  the 
event  of  mobilization. 

MANAGEMENT  INITIATIVES 

OSD  Guidance 

In  view  of  the  numbers  of  individuals  in  the  Standby  Reserve  and 
the  statutory  restrictions  on  their  recall  in  time  of  emergency,  OSD 
undertook  in  early  1980  a  number  of  initiatives  to  reduce  t^e  flow  into 
the  Standby  Reserve,  to  remove  the  requirement  for  screening  by  the 
Director  of  Selective  Service  prior  to  recall,  and  to  urge  members  of  the 
Standby  Reserve  who  are  mobilization  assets  to  return  to  the  Ready  Reserve. 
As  discussed  previously,  legislation  was  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  passed  by  the  96th  Congress,  removing  the  requirement  for 
prior  screening  by  the  Director  of  Selective  Service. 

The  other  initiatives  were  the  subject  of  a  memorandum^  to  the 
Military  Departments  that  stated  that  the  Ready  Reserve  is  the  preferred 
source  of  mobilization  manpower  and  directed  the  Services  to: 

•  Screen  members  of  the  Standby  Reserve  to  determine  which 
members  would  be  mobilization  assets  and  request  that  they 
transfer  to  the  Ready  Reserve  or,  as  a  minimum,  from  the 
Inactive  to  active  Standby  Reserve. 

•  Eliminate  consideration  of  the  Standby  Reserve  as  a  mobiliza¬ 
tion  asset  (inactive  status  effective  immediately;  active 
status  effective  end  FY  1981). 

•  Stop  the  involuntary  transfer  of  members  from  the  Ready 
Reserve  to  the  Standby  Reserve  for  failure  to  earn  27  retire¬ 
ment  points  each  year  so  long  as  they  possess  a  skill  needed 
in  wartime  and  are  otherwise  satisfactory  members. 

^0ASD(MRA&L)  Memorandum,  subject:  Standby  Reserve  Policy,  23  January  1980. 
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Submit  a  plan  for  screening  the  active  and  inactive  status 
Standby  Reserve  by  20  February  1980. 


A  subsequent  memorandum  from  the  Deputv  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Reserve  Affairs)^-  clarified  the  earlier  policy  ar.d  allowed  the 
Services  to  transfer  members  to  the  Standby  Reserve  (inactive)  in  rder 
to  preclude  officers  from  failing  promotion  and  becoming  subject  to 
discharge  or  transfer  to  the  Retired  Reserve.  This  applied  primari.l.-' 
to  the  Army  and  Air  Force  which  are  required  to  discharge  it  transfer  to 
the  Retired  Reserve  (if  they  are  eligible  and  apolv)  officers  who  have 
failed  promotion  twice.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  officers  who  twice  fail 
promotion  may  be  retained  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
The  memorand’jm  also  reminded  the  Services  to  submit  their  screening  plans 
as  requested  in  the  January  memorandum  from  the  ASD(MRA&L). 

Service  Implementation 

The  Military  Services  have  taken  steps  to  comply  with  OSD  guidance 
relating  to  the  Standby  Reserve.  The  Army  and  Maiine  Corps  no  longer 
automatically  transfer  members  to  the  Standby  Reserve  for  the  final  year 
of  their  military  service  obligation  (see  Section  1  of  this  report). 
Although  members  who  enlisted  prior  to  October  1  7 8  remain  eligible  for 
transfer,  few  of  them  so  request.  Thus,  there  are  verv  few  obligated 
individuals  remaining  in  the  Standby  Reserve.  Likewise,  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  have  stopped  transferring  to  the  Standby  Res erve  members 
of  the  Ready  Reserve  who  fail  to  accrue  27  retirement  points  n  a  year. 

The  Marine  Corps  continues  this  practice  despite  OSD  guidance  to  the 
contrary. 

The  OSD  guidance  directing  the  Services  to  screen  the  Standby 
Reserve  is  being  implemented  more  slowly  than  the  foregoing  initiatives. 
Although  each  of  the  Services  has  taken  steps  toward  the  screening  process, 
many  express  some  reservations  about  the  program.  The  Intent  of  the  OSD 
guidance  is  that  neither  the  active  nor  the  inactive  Standhv  Reserve 

^ODASD(RA)  Memorandum.  Subject:  Standby  Reserve  Policy,  19  Marco  1980. 


should  be  considered  to  be  a  mobilization  asset  and  that  the  Services 
should  instead  rely  on  the  Ready  Reserve.  The  Services  agree  with  the 
general  thrust  of  the  OSD  guidance  but  believe  that  the  Standby  Reserve 
should  remain  as  a  source  of  mobilization  manpower  for  certain  groups  of 
individuals.  Further,  some  of  the  Services  are  reluctant  to  send  out 
queries  to  members  of  the  Standby  Reserve  who  hold  skills  critical  to 
mobilization.  They  fear  that  these  individuals  will  elect  discharge  and 
thereby  eliminate  a  potential  source  of  manpower  in  critical  skills. 

Doctors  and  pilots  are  the  groups  most  frequently  mentioned  in  this  re¬ 
gard.  The  Services  believe  that  these  individuals  are  unlikely  to  return 
to  the  Ready  Reserve  (in  the  Air  Force  there  are  few,  if  any,  positions 
available  for  them  in  the  Selected  Reserve)  and  a  screening  letter  will 
elicit  a  request  for  discharge  or,  at  best,  retention  in  the  Standby 
Reserve. 

Another  issue  raised  by  the  Services  is  that  there  is  little  cost 
involved  in  maintaining  the  records  of  Standby  Reservists  while  there  is 
a  substantial  cost  involved  in  a  one-time  screening  effort.  The  prevailing 
attitude  seems  to  be  that  the  Services  should  restrict  the  numbers  and 
types  of  personnel  who  enter  the  Standby  Reserve  but  should  not  attempt 
to  undertake  a  major,  one-time  screening  effort.  Instead,  normal  Service 
screening  procedures  should  be  used  to  weed  out  members  who  are  not  mobili¬ 
zation  assets.  The  Navy,  in  particular,  believes  its  annual  screening 
of  officers  who  have  been  in  the  Standby  Reserve  for  3  or  more  years  and 
who  do  not  have  critical  skills  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  size  of 
the  Standby  Reserve  down  to  manageable  levels. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Based  on  the  preceding  discussion  the  study  team  concludes  that: 

•  The  limitation  of  the  requirement  for  prior  screening  of  the 
Standby  Reserve  by  the  Director  of  Selective  Service  has  re¬ 
moved  a  major  impediment  to  the  recall  of  the  Standby  Reserve 
in  the  event  of  mobilization.  Therefore,  OSD  should  allow 
the  Services  more  latitude  in  the  management  of  the  Standby 
Reserve . 
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•  The  Department  of  Defense  should  sponsor  legislation  to  allow 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  to  retain  in  the  Ready  Reserve  officers 
who  have  twice  failed  promotion. 

•  The  Standby  Reserve  should  be  considered  a  souice  of  mobili¬ 
zation  manpower  to  be  recalled  after  the  Read'-'  Reserve  but 
before  the  Retired  Reserve. 

•  The  Standby  Reserve  (active)  should  ..'emprise  individuals  who 
are  unable  to  participate  in  the  Readv  Reserve  because  th >y 
are  key  employees,  temporarily  disabled,  or  otherwise  are 
unable  to  participate  in  training  and  have  the  expectation 
of  feeing  returned  to  the  Ready  Reserve. 

•  The  Standby  Reserve  (inactive)  should  comprise  individuals 
who  are  not  required  by  law  or  regulation  to  remain  in  an 
active  status  but  who  desire  to  retain  Reserve  membership 
without  participating  in  training.  The  inactive  status  list 
should  be  the  source  of  trained  individuals  from  the  Standby 
Reserve  for  mobilization. 

Accordingly,  the  study  team  recommends: 

•  That  OSD  amend  its  guidance  to  the  Services  to  allow  persons 
to  remain  in  the  Standby  Reserve  under  conditions  described 
above . 

•  That  OSD  prepare  and  submi  t  legislation  to  allow  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  to  retain  in  the  Ready  Reserve  officers  who 
have  been  twice  passed  over  for  promotion. 
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SECTION  7 
RETIRED  PERSONNEL 


INTRODUCTION 

In  order  to  provide  for  a  young,  viable  military  force  and  to  reduce 
promotion  stagnation  in  the  Military  Services,  current  law  permits  military 
personnel  to  retire  with  20  or  more  years  of  active  service  and  requires 
most  of  them  to  retire  upon  reaching  30  years  of  active  service.  For  this 
reason,  military  retirees  constitute  a  significant  pool  of  thoroughly  expe¬ 
rienced  personnel,  many  of  whom  are  young  enough  to  perform  additional  years 
of  military  service  in  the  event  of  mobilization. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  all-volunteer  force  and  the  subsequent 
decline  in  the  size  of  the  IRR,  retired  military  personnel  were  not  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  major  source  of  mobilization  manpower.  There  were  sufficient 
manpower  resources  in  the  IRR  to  meet  mobilization  needs,  primarily  junior 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel  required  to  fill  out  combat  units  and  to 
replace  early  casualties.  Further,  retired  personnel  were  considered  to  be 
too  old  (and  senior  in  grade)  to  fill  such  positions. 

However,  retired  personnel  who  are  young  enough  to  return  to  active 
duty  are  fully  capable  of  filling  staff,  administrative  support,  and  train¬ 
ing  positions,  thereby  releasing  other  personnel  for  assignment  to  combat 
units.  There  are  thousands  of  such  positions  in  the  United  States  that  could 
be  filled  by  retirees  recalled  to  active  duty  in  the  event  of  national 
emergency.  Toward  this  end,  the  Military  Departments  are  undertaking  programs 
that  will  permit  the  orderly  recall  and  assignment  of  retired  military 
personnel  in  the  event  of  mobilization.  This  section  describes  the  initia¬ 
tives  being  taken  and  assesses  the  contribution  of  retired  personnel  to 
the  supply  of  pretrained  individuals.  Before  discussing  the  initiatives, 
however,  it  will  be  useful  to  describe  the  various  categories  of  retired 
military  personnel  and  the  rules  under  which  they  may  be  recalled. 


CATEGORIES  OF  RETIRED  MILITARY  '•ERStih’NFl. 


The  pool  of  military  retirees  .  nsi.-  rs  ct  two  group--  ■  f  personnel. 

In  the  first  group,  tented  active  duty  retirees  in  th  i  s  report,  are  found 

regular  officers  anti  regular  en  Is ted  personnel  who  have  retired  upon 

reaching  20  or  more  /ears  of  active  service.  Some  Reserv«  officers  whose 

combined  service  on  active  duty  and  active  duty  for  training  equals  20 

1 

or  more  years  also  qualify  for  active  duty  retirement.’ 

In  the  second  group,  termed  Reserve  retiree.-  in  this  report,  are 
found  Reserve  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  who  accumulate  a  combination 
of  20  "qualifying”  years  of  active  dutv,  active  outv  for  training,  and 
inactive  duty  for  training,  rherabv  becoming  eligible  to  draw  retired  pay 
upon  reaching  age  60.  The  io ’ Lowing  subsections  describe  tnese  groups  in 
more  detail,  including  size,  composition,  and  availability  for  recall  in 
the  event  of  national  emergency. 

It  should  be  noted  that  personnel  mav  be  rv  iren  fron  military  service 
for  reasons  of  physical  disability,  being  placed  n  either  the  Disability 
Retired  List  or  the  Temporary  Disability  Retired  hist  4>hy  -Lcai  condition 
reevaluated  every  18  months  until  returned  to  active  duty  or  placed  on  the 
Retired  List  or  Disability  Retire  d  List,  or  transferred  to  the  Retired 
Reserve) .  For  purposes  of  this  t  encr-r ,  persons  .•  .  u  cclud  are 

not  considered  to  be  ntobi  lizat  tor  ass.  r.s  at  ,i  ,re  -t  ..  idr  r.-.rf  further 

in  this  study. 

Active  Duty  Retirees 

Officers 

Under  Title  10,  USC.  regular  and  Reserve  officers  :,w.  apply  tor 
retirement  upon  reaching  20  or  more  wars  of  active  service  (of  which  at 


Reserve  enlisted  personnel  must  enlist  in  a  Regular  component  in  order 
to  serve  on  active  duty  for  extended  periods.  Therefore,  Reserve  en¬ 
listed  members  attain  active  dutv  retirement  onlv  infrequently. 


least  10  years  must  be  as  a  commissioned  officer).  The  following  sections 
of  law  apply: 

Army  10  USC  3911 

Navy  10  USC  63231 

Marine  Corps  10  USC  63231 

Air  Force  10  USC  8911 

Upon  retirement,  regular  officers  are  transferred  to  the  Retired  List  main¬ 
tained  by  their  Military  Department  and  begin  drawing  retired  pay  based  on 
a  formula  relating  to  their  grade  and  years  of  service.  Reserve  officers 
follow  the  same  steps  except  that  they  are  transferred  to  the  Retired 
Reserve,  an  important  distinction  when  considering  their  availability  for 
recall  to  active  duty. 

For  reasons  not  totally  clear,  regular  and  Reserve  officer  retirees 

are  subject  to  different  recall  rules.  Retired  regular  officers  of  the 

Army  and  Air  Force  may  be  recalled  without  their  consent  by  the  President 
2 

at  any  time.  However,  retired  regular  officers  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 

Corps  may  not  be  recalled  involuntaily  without  declaration  of  war  or  a 

national  emergency  declared  by  the  Congress  or  a  national  emergency  de- 

3 

dared  by  the  President.  Retired  Reserve  officers,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  not  be  involuntarily  recalled  to  active  duty  except  in  time  of  war 
or  national  emergency  declared  by  Congress  and  unless  the  Secretary  con¬ 
cerned,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  case  of  the 
Secretary  of  a  Military  Department,  determines  that  there  are  not  enough 
qualified  Reserves  in  an  active  status  or  in  the  Inactive  National  Guard 

4 

in  the  required  category  who  are  readily  available  for  mobilization. 

Thus,  under  present  law,  regular  officers  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
are  somewhat  less  available  for  recall  than  regular  Army  and  regular 
Air  Force  officers.  Reserve  officers  of  all  Services  who  retired  after 
20  years  of  active  duty  are  even  less  available  for  recall  than  retired 
regular  officers,  even  though  both  receive  the  same  retired  pay  for  com¬ 
parable  periods  of  service. 

^Other  sections  of  Title  10  grant  authority  to  the  President  or  Secretary 
of  the  Naw  to  grant  retirement  at  the  20-,  30- ,  and  40-vear  points. 

2 

Authority:  Army,  10  USC  3504;  Air  Force,  10  USC  8504. 

^Authority:  10  USC  0481. 

410  USC  672. 
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Enlisted  Personnel 

Regular  enlisted  personnel  retiring  with  10  or  ere  •••are  of  service 
are  immedi  stelv  transferred  to  tee  Retired  '.tsc  .  *  :'•.••■  aj  •;  subject  to 

recall  under  the  same  sections  of  law  that  certain  m  regular  officers. 
However,  t  erse  retiring  between  •-heir  20th  and  sOch  s-rviei.  anniversaries 
are  transferred  to  the  Reserve  until  they  reach  their  !0tl  vear  of  service, 
at  which  time  they  ate  placed  on  the  Retired  list  maintained  by  their  Military 
Department.  In  the  Army  and  >  he  Air  Force  (10  CSC  JV  ’  and  10  .'EC  8Q14, 
respectively) »  no  special  name  is  given  to  this  group  if  retirees  and  they 
are  assign -d  to  the  Retired  Reserve.  Thus,  thev  hold  dual  status  as  Retired 
Regular  personnel  and  members  of  the  Retired  Reserve,  .;o:«p  ’  loafing  the 
•juestion  o’  thei-  avail  ibi  li  '•••  ‘  r  e«-al  J  Hov— ,«-r  noth  'be  vrry  and  the 

Air  Force  have  interpreted  i.-w  to  <  J  iow  for  the  •  —  a  i  l  l  K 'tired  active 

duty  enlisted  personnel  as  ro  '.red  re  tolars  ra’.h-r  fb.  is  members  of  the 
Retired  Reserve.  Thus  they  are  •  onsldcred  linned  I'eb.-  sva ;  :  a  h  •. for  recall 
by  the  President  at  any  time. 


In  the  case  of  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  en  is'.eo  personnel 
retiring  between  their  20th  and  iOth  service  anniversaries  art-  transferred 
to  the  Fleet  Reserve  or  the  fleet  Marire  Corps  Reserve  '10  CSC  h130> ,  where 
they  draw  retainer  nay  and  r  email  uni  1  their  30r»  •-ere  :<-t?  am-:  ■«?  r‘-arv .  At 
that  time  they  are  transferred  n,  the  appropriate  Rei  ired  Mst  tor  to  the 
Retired  Reserve;. 


As  members  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  or  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  enlisted 
personnel  may  be  ordered  to  active  duty  for  training  and  n.iv  be  recalled 
involuntarily  as  prescribed  i:.  it.  USC  64© ;•  r 


(a)  a  member  of  the  Float  Reserve  or  the  Fleet  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  mav  be  ordered  bv  competent 
authority  to  active  duly  without  bis  coin. m  - 
(1)  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergence  d.,-.-  lared 
by  Congress,  for  the  duration  of  tee  war  or 
nacionai  emergen-;  v  and  for  six  nonti, tne.re- 
1 1  f.t!  r  , 


^Authority:  Army  10  USc  )'l  i  Maw  and  Marine  Corps,  lf>  tV-c  hCh.  Air 

Force,  10  t'SC  801,". 

? 

For  purposes  of  retail,  r  be  ::  .Mncti>>n  between  regular  and  Reserve  officers 
appl  ies  e.jual  .  ,  to  regular  and  R.vtervi  eni  i-ited  ner-a'iine  1  . 


.  -  A. _ fJA. 
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(2)  in  time  of  national  emergency  declared  by 
the  President; 

or 

(3)  when  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 

(b)  In  time  of  peace  any  member  of  the  Fleet  Reserve 
or  the  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  perform  not  more  than  two  months 
active  duty  for  training  in  each  four-year 
period. 

Thus,  members  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  and  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve  are  more 
readily  available  than  retired  Reserves  in  that  they  may  be  recalled  in 
time  of  national  emergency  declared  by  the  President.  However,  they  are 
less  available  than  their  Army  and  Air  Force  counterparts  who  may  be  re¬ 
called  by  the  President  at  any  time. 

Reserve  Retirees 

Reserve  Officers  and  Enlisted  Personnel 

Under  present  laws,  officer  and  enlisted  members  of  the  Reserve  com¬ 
ponents  (including  the  National  Guard)  may  retire  following  the  completion 
of  20  "qualifying"  years  of  service.1  For  purposes  of  determining  qualify¬ 
ing  years.  Reservists  may  count  periods  of  active  duty,  active  duty  for 
training,  and  inactive  duty  training.  A  point  system  is  used  to  compute 

retirement  eligibility,  with  the  Reservist  being  awarded  points  for  parti- 

2 

cipation  in  various  Reserve  activities.  Typically,  a  point  is  awarded 
for  each  day  of  service  or  drill  attendance,  with  15  points  being  awarded 
each  year  for  membership  in  a  Reserve  Component.  A  qualifying  year  requires 
that  a  total  of  50  points  or  more  be  earned  by  the  Reservist. 

Although  Reservists  may  complete  20  qualifying  years  of  service  at 
a  relatively  early  age,  they  do  not  begin  to  draw  retired  pay  until  they 
reach  age  60  (10  USC  1331).  Reserve  retired  pay  is  based  on  active  duty 
pay  scales  in  effect  at  the  time  retired  pay  commences.  It  is  computed 
according  to  the  member's  grade  and  years  of  qualifying  service  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  point  system  described  previously. 

Ho  USC  1331,  1332,  1133. 

2 

E*8'»  training  assemblies.  Reserve  schools,  correspondence  courses. 
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Upon  reaching  20  years  of  qualifying  service,  the  Reservists  may 
request  either  transfer  to  the  Retired  Reserve  or  discharge  from  the  Re¬ 
serve  altogether.  Those  who  elect  discharge  return  to  the  Retired  Reserve 
upon  application  at  age  60  when  they  begin  to  draw  retired  pay.  Thus, 
during  the  interim  period,  Reservists  who  elected  discharge  hav  no  Re¬ 
serve  status  and  are  not  subject  to  recall. 

As  described  previously.  Reserve  retirees  may  not  be  invol untari ly 
recalled  to  active  duty  except  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency 
declared  by  Congress  and  not  until  it  is  determined  that  there  are  not 
enough  qualified  Reserves  in  an  active  status  or  in  the  ING  in  the  re¬ 
quired  category  who  are  readily  available  for  mobilization.^  Thus,  re¬ 
tired  Reservists  are  far  less  available  for  recall  than  regular  officer 
and  enlisted  retirees. 

MANAGEMENT  INITIATIVES 

Introduction 

The  Military  Departments,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  have  undertaken  management  initiatives  that  will 
improve  the  utilization  of  retirees  as  mobilization  assets  bv  Dermitting 
the  orderly  recall  and  assignment  of  retirees  in  the  event  oi  national 
emergency.  In  providing  guidance  to  the  Services,  OSD  defines  classes 
of  retirees  for  the  purposes  of  mobilization  management  as  fellows: 

Retiree  Class  _ _ Status _ 

I  Under  age  60,  non-d  Is.ibil  i  r.y  ret  i  ’■ement. 

retired  no  more  than  6  years 

It  Under  age  60,  non-disabi 1 i tv  retirement, 

retired  between  5  and  10  years 

III  All  other  retirees 


l10  USC  672 
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Specifically,  OSD  guidance  in  1979  and  1980  directed  the  Services 
to: 

•  Identify  by  end-FY  1981  those  wartime  mobilization  positions 
that  may  be  filled  by  retirees 

•  Identify,  classify,  and  maintain  data  on  Class  I  and  II 
retirees  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 

Class  I  —  end-FY  1981 
Class  II  —  end-FY  1983 

•  Preassign  retirees  in  peacetime  to  mobilization  positions  that 
are  required  to  be  filled  by  M  +  30  and  are  appropriate  for 
fill  by  retirees 

Service  response  to  the  foregoing  guidance  varies  widely  as  is  explained 
below. 

Army  Retiree  Recall  Program 

The  Army,  which  has  the  greatest  need  for  retirees  in  the  event  of 
a  national  emergency,  has  made  significant  progress  toward  the  capability 
to  use  retirees  upon  mobilization.  Positions  to  be  filled  by  retirees 
are  being  identified,  personnel  data  files  are  being  established,  and  some 
retirees  have  been  preassigned  (on  a  test  basis). 

Mobilization  Positions  for  Retirees 

Upon  mobilization,  the  Army  plans  to  use  retirees  primarily  to  fill 
positions  in  the  CONUS  support  base,  thereby  releasing  other  personnel  on 
active  duty  to  deploy  with  combat  units.  Retirees  would  be  restricted 
to  filling  CONUS  positions  unless  they  volunteer  for  overseas  duty.  Auto¬ 
mated  personnel  data  files  would  be  annotated  to  identify  recalled  re¬ 
tirees  . 

To  identify  positions  to  be  filled  by  retirees,  the  Army  has  re¬ 
viewed  each  military  manpower  position  required  in  the  CONUS  base  during 
wartime  and  identified  those  not  appropriate  for  fill  by  retirees.  The 
lists  of  mobilization  positions,  which  were  prepared  at  the  installation 
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level,  have  been  consolidated  bv  Headquarters,  De;  ,-.r trenr 
as  shown  In  Table  7.1. 


-’t  rbi-  A”Tnv 


TABLF  7.1 

ARMY  MILITARY  POSITIONS  IN  CON"  8 
(As  of  10  Anril  1 980) 


Off  i  ce  r 

Peacetime  Requirements 

35,855 

Wartime-only  Requirements 

40,973 

Total  Wartime  Requirements 

7b, 828 

Less: 

Positions  Not  Appropriate 
for  Fill  by  Retirees 

11,590 

Total  Wartime  Positions 
Appropriate  for  Fill 
by  Retirees 

65,238 

WO 

Enlist* d 

otal 

3,4  32 

88, 725 

I.  8,o; 

408 

JA,n. ;; 

1.  3,598 

3,840 

1 70, 94 5 

2:1,610 

1,344 

1  1,125 

26,05" 

2,496 

157,817 

225,551 

As  can  be  seen,  approximately  90X  of  the  total  CONUS  wartime  military 
positions  have  been  identified  by  the  Army  as  being  apnroprtate  for  fill 
by  military  retirees.  The  Army  plans  to  review  these  positions  semi-annually 
in  connection  with  updates  of  its  CONUS  manpower  authorization  documents. 

Retiree  Personnel  Data 

Management  of  personnel  data  for  retirees  presented  special,  problems. 
Prior  to  1977,  when  the  Army  began  thinking  about  the  use  of  military  re¬ 
tirees  to  offset  shortfalls  In  pr'-trained  manpower,  on!-.’  "skeleton"  personnel 
records  were  maintained.  Reserve  Components  Personnel  Admin  1st  ration  Center 
(RtTPAC),  which  is  responsible  for  managing  retired  personnel,  maint.ined 
only  name,  SSAN,  sex,  and  officer  or  enlisted  i  dent  i  f  l  c  at  i  '-n  .-odes  in  its 
automated  personnel  files,  records  that  were  insufficient  for  the  m-nage- 
ment  of  retirees  as  mobilization  assets.  According,  ■ ,  Rt't’AO  began  manual 
review  of  its  retiree  papet  records  to  establish  mere  complete  aut  'mated 
files.  Completion  dates  of  the  review  are  as  follows; 
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Retiree  Class 


Completion  Date 


Class  I 

Class  II 

RA  Officers 
RA  Enlisted 
Reserve  Off/Enl 


October  1979 


March  1980 
June  1981 
June  1982 


Class  III 


Data  not  planned  to  be  captured 


RCPAC  plans  to  update  the  retiree  data  base  annually  through  surveys  sent 
to  each  retiree. 


The  distribution  of  Army  retirees  by  class  and  component  is  dis¬ 
played  in  Table  7.2. 


TABLE  7.2 

ARMY  RETIREE  DISTRIBUTION 


(As 

of  April  1980) 

Class  I 

Class  II 

Class  III 

Totals 

Officers 


Regular 

Reserve 

8,811 

16,194 

7,726 

49,478 

1,319 

113,036 

17,856 

178,708 

Subtotal  Off 

25,005 

57,204 

114,355 

196,564 

Enlisted 

Regular 

Reserve 

43,047 

4,999 

121,925 

4,757 

58,837 

1,712 

223,809 

11,468 

Subtotal  Enl 

48,046 

126,682 

60,549 

235,277 

Total  Officers 
and  Enlisted 

73,051 

183,886 

174,904 

431,841 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Army,  with  the  concurrence  of  OSD,  de¬ 
fines  Class  II  retirees  as  those  non-disability  retirees  who  are  less 
than  age  60  and  who  have  been  retired  more  than  5  years.  The  OSD  defi¬ 
nition  limits  Class  II  retirees  to  those  who  are  less  than  age  60  and 
who  have  been  retired  between  5  and  10  years.  Figures  were  not  available 
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Co  determine;  Che  impact  or.  retiree  distribution  cue  t.  <  this  uir'fVn  iu  e  in 
definition.  The  net  effect,  however,  is  t  »  increase  l:io  numbers  a:  retirees 
in  Class  II  at  the  expense  of  Class  III.  There  is  a  <•■  -rrespond ine  increase 

in  the  numbers  of  Armv  retirees  avaiiable  for  recall.  , 

i 

As  discussed  previously.  Reservists  with  20  or  tore  qualifying  years 
but  who  are  less  than  age  60  may  elect  discharge  in  lieu  oi  transfer  to 
the  Retired  Reserve.  They  must  request  Reserve  status  upon  reaching  age 
60  in  order  to  draw  Reserve  retired  pav.  During  ’.he  interim,  they  are 

i 

unavailable  for  recall  upon  mobilization.  Although  figures  are  not  main¬ 
tained,  RCPAC  personnel  estimate  that  about  20,000  Reserve  retirees  are 
in  this  group.  The  problem  is  compounded  bv  the  fact  that  the  Reservists 
must  request  transfer  to  the  Retired  Reserve  upon  reaching  the  mandatory 
removal  date.  Otherwise  the  Army  is  required  to  :  isc  ’r;:<  bins  or  her. 

Legislation  is  required  to  solve  this  problem. 

As  ot  Late  1980,  the  Army  was  continuing  to  improve  the  personnel 
data  for  Class  I  and  II  retirees.  A  survey  of  the  data  files  in  November 
1980  showed  that  skill,  address  and  other  critical  information  was  missing 
from  a  substantial  number  of  retiree  records.  This  represents  a  signi¬ 
ficant  degradation  in  mo  hi.  1  lz:)  r  i  on  cao.ab  1  ?  i  rv  that  requires  increased 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  Army. 

Preassignment _ Ac_t  iqn_s 

The  Army  is  moving  rapidlv  toward  ^reassignment  'f  Class  I  and  II 
retirees.  A  pilot  program  was  conducted  during  ! 980  at  four  Army  installa¬ 
tions  (Fort  Carson,  CO,  Ft.  Riley,  KS,  Ft.  Lewis,  WA,  Ft.  Banning,  GA) . 

The  program  was  designed  r  determine  policy  requirements  and  operational 
details  related  to  the  recall  of  retiree-  and  to  assess  both  voluntary  and 
involuntary  assignment  programs.  During  the  test,  a  total  of  IT  '  retirees 
(255  officers,  347  enlisted)  were  selected  for  involuntary  oreassi gnment  to 
the  four  Installations.  The  voluntary  portion  of  the  test  was  conducted  hy 
US  Army  Forces  Command  tFORSCOM)  and  the  report  on  the  test  is  not  vet 
available.  Highlights  of  the  involuntary  portion  ot  the  test  conducted 
by  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Arrav  and  RCPAC  arc  as  follows: 
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•  Requirements  were  limited  to  garrisons  and  hospitals  at  the 
selected  test  sites. 

•  Personnel  considered  in  the  involuntary  test  program  were 
Regular  retirees  in  Class  I.  Priority  for  assignment  was 
given  to  those  residing  within  300  miles  of  the  installation, 
but  CONUS-wide  assignments  were  permitted  (and  made). 

•  Of  those  preassigned,  about  50%  of  the  officers  and  94% 

of  the  enlisted  personnel  were  fitted  to  requirements  that 
matched  their  grade  and  skills.  The  others  required  grade 
substitution  (mostly  downward)  using  a  rule  of  "one  up,  two 
down. " 

•  1102  retirees  were  involuntarily  preassigned  against  a  total 
of  16,553  requirements  for  the  test  sites.  Thus,  only  about 
7%  of  the  garrison  and  hospital  requirements  at  the  test 
installations  could  be  filled  by  Class  I  Regular  retirees. 

•  RCPAC  received  about  200  calls  per  week  during  the  period 
immediately  following  the  mailing  of  the  preassignment  orders 
to  the  1102  selected  retirees.  The  extent  to  which  this  work¬ 
load  could  have  been  avoided  by  improved  publicity  and  more 
complete  administrative  instructions  to  the  retirees  is  not 
known. 

•  The  overwhelming  majority  of  retirees  responded  positively 
to  their  preassignment. 

•  The  recall  of  retirees  may  create  problems  related  to  uniforms, 
pay,  insurance,  promotions,  medical  standards,  etc. 

Based  on  the  test,  the  Army  is  developing  plans  to  preassign  a 
substantial  portion  of  Class  I  and  II  Regular  retirees  in  accordance 
with  the  following  schedule: 


80,000 
LOO , 000 
120, 000 

The  Army  h,as  not  yet  begun  to  p reassign  Reserve  retirees  because  if  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  Title  10,  USC,  672(a)  that  specifies  that  retired  Reservists  may 
not  be  involuntarily  ordered  to  active  duty  during  war  or  Congress icna  11 y 
declared  emergency  until  the  Secretarv  concerned  makes  a  determination 
that  qualified  Reservists  in  active  status  or  the  Inactive  National  Guard 
are  not  readilv  available.  The  Army  interpreted  this  language  to  mean 
that  retired  Reservists  could  not  be  preassigned  in  peacetime .  However, 
the  OSD  Assistant  General  Counsel  ruled  ro  the  contrar",  a  decision  that 
was  announced  to  the  Military  Departments  by  ASDOiRA&Li  memoiamium  on 
12  December  1980.  This  ruling  cleared  the  way  for  p  re  assignment  '.if  re¬ 
tired  Reservists  if  the  Army  so  desires. 

In  the  preassigning  of  retirees,  the  Army  select-  retirees  to  fill 
wartime  jobs  by  grade,  skill,  and  geographic  location.  RCPAC  uses  a 
newly  developed  computer  program  to  match  retirees  to  requirements.  The 
program  is  capable  of  making  skill  and  grade  substitutions  as  required. 
However,  Army  requirements  are  nor.  time-phased  with  the  resuit  tnat  all 
retirees  are  ordered  to  report  within  the  same  time  period. 

The  preassigned  retiree  receives  a  letter  of  irst  ,'u.:  ti*  n  and  a 
mobilization  order,  an  example  of  which  is  contained  in  Appendix  F,  and 
is  directed  to  report  within  7  days  .  f  full,  mobilization.  The  retiree 
is  instructed  that  full  mobilization  will  be  announced  bv  the  President 
on  television,  radio,  or  other  news  media.  Die  order  states  that  it  is 
automatical  1  v  rescinded  veer,  the  retire*,  reaches  hr*,  or  tier  hutr  birthday. 

All  preassigned  retirees  will  be  directed  to  report  to  one  of  40 
CONUS  Mobilization  Reporting  Installations  where  prepositioned  rosters 
provided  during  peacetime  bv  RCI’AC  will  list  tentative  assignments.  In¬ 
stallation  commanders  have  aur  hoi  1  tv  to  mod  t  f y  the  spec i lie  assignments 
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F.nd- FY  !hri! 
End -Pi'  198.: 
End  -FY  1'JRe 


according  to  the  situation  existing  at  the  time  each  retiree  reports. 
Following  processing  at  the  Mobilization  Reporting  Installation,  some 
retirees  will  be  further  assigned  to  satellite  installations  (e.g.,  from 
Ft.  Sill,  OK  to  Ft.  Chaffee,  AR) . 

Selection  criteria  generally  will  follow  those  used  during  the  pilot 
program.  Selections  will  be  based  first  on  skill  and  grade  match,  then 
skill  match  and  grade  substitution  (one  up,  two  down),  and  finally,  skill 
and  grade  substitutions.  Geographic  criteria  for  selection  are  first, 
that  the  retiree  lives  within  300  miles  of  the  installation,  then  the  same 
state,  then  within  CONUS  Army  area,  and,  finally,  CONUS-wide.  The  Army 
excludes  disability  retirees,  retirees  who  reside  outside  CONUS,  and 
retirees  in  pay  grades  01,  El,  E2,  E3,  and  E4.  The  Army  does  not  consider 
the  award  of  disability  payments  by  the  Veterans  Administration  in  select¬ 
ing  retirees  for  recall  unless  reported  by  the  individual.  Warrant  Officers 
may  be  involuntarily  assigned  up  to  age  62,  General  Officers  up  to  age  64. 
However,  the  recall  of  General  Officer  retirees  is  managed  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  at  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army. 

Retiree  Management 

As  discussed  previously,  RCPAC  is  responsible  for  implementation  of 
the  retiree  recall  program  and  personnel  management  of  retirees.  The 
Retired  Activities  Directorate  of  RCPAC,  which  is  assigned  responsibilty 
for  all  retiree  personnel  and  assignment  actions,  will  perform  the  following 
retiree  management  functions: 

•  Replacing  preassigned  retirees  who  reach  age  60,  become 
disabled,  etc. 

•  Adding  and  deleting  retiree  assignments  as  requirements 
change  or  in  response  to  retiree  personnel  actions 

«  Reviewing  requests  for  medical  exemptions 

•  Answering  queries  from  retirees 

•  Screening  retirees  annually  to  update  records  (address, 
physical  status,  skill,  etc.) 


It  should  be  noted  that  RCPAC  has  no  plans  to  conduct  any  refresher  train¬ 
ing  for  retirees.  RCPAC  estimates  that  it  would  cost  S40  million  per  year 
to  provide  biennial  refresher  training  to  Class  T  and  II  retirees. 

RCPAC  has  identified  a  requirement  for  56  military  and  38  civilian 
positions  to  perform  the  foregoing  functions.  The  positions  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Army  program  beginning  in  FY  1982,  but  thei'  approval  in  the 
FY  1982  budget  is  uncertain.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  for  civilian  pay 
and  operation  of  the  toll-free  telephone  system  for  retiree  management  will 
be  about  $1  million  per  year  from  the  O&M  Army  Reserve  (OMAR)  appropriation. 
Reserve  Personnel  Army  (RPA)  costs  for  56  militar;-  would  be  about  $0.8  million 
per  year  (@  $14,500  per  military  nan-vear).  Thus,  the  direct  cost  of  the 
Army  retiree  recall  program  is  about  $1.8  million  per  year  (excluding  indirect 
RCPAC  costs  such  as  utilities,  rent,  postage,  etc). 

As  discussed  previously,  the  Army  has  discovered  numerous  problems 
associated  with  the  recall  of  retirees  to  extended  periods  of  active  duty 
in  wartime.  These  include: 

•  Promotion  consideration 

•  Uniform  allowance 

•  Insurance  conversion  (Veterans  to  Servicemen's  Group 
Life  Insurance) 

•  Survivor  Benefit  Program 

•  VA  disability  compensation 

•  Accessing  retirees  to  the  active  pay  system 

•  Recomputation  of  retired  pay  upon  release  from  active  duty 

•  GI  Bill/Veterans  Education  Assistance  Program 

»  CHAMPUS  entitlement 

•  Reemployment  rights 

•  Skills  acquired  since  retirement 
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Nonmedical  deferment/exemption 


•  Assistance  to  dependents 

•  Key  civilian  employee  status 

•  Screening  of  requests  for  medical  deferment 

•  Orientation  for  wartime  positions 

•  Refresher  training 

•  Assignment  restrictions  (CONUS  vs  worldwide) 

•  Grade/skill  substitution  criteria 

•  Establishment  of  field  and  master  personnel  records 

•  Revised  medical  fitness  standards 

•  Professional  certification  for  medical,  legal,  and  ecclesiastical 
personnel 

The  Army  has  moved  to  resolve  these  issues  by  the  formation  of  a  Head¬ 
quarters,  Department  of  the  Army  working  group,  chaired  by  DCSPER,  consisting 
of  members  from  responsible  Army  Staff  agencies.  Position  papers  are  being 
prepared  for  consolidation  by  DCSPER.  An  omnibus  paper  will  be  staffed  and 
published  early  in  1981,  following  which  actions  will  be  taken  to  change 
regulations,  submit  legislative  proposals,  etc.  In  addition,  OSD  is 
establishing  a  joint  Service  working  group  to  address  issues  related  to 
the  recall  of  retirees. 

Army  Retiree  Recall  Program  Summary 

In  summation,  the  Army  retiree  recall  program  is  progressing  well. 
Although  actual  preassignment  of  the  Class  I  and  II  retirees  has  begun 
only  on  a  test  basis,  the  program  is  in  place  to  recall  retirees  if  mobili¬ 
zation  occurred  today.  The  Army's  current  program  will  meet  or  exceed  the 
OSD  guidance  on  the  preassignment  of  retirees.  However,  the  current  Army 
program  must  be  considered  to  be  a  preliminary  effort  that  must  be  refined 
as  time  permits.  Several  areas  require  improvements: 


The  current  Army  requirement  for  retirees  is  based  only  on 
one  scenario — full  mobilization.  Although  the  Army  does  not 
plan  to  recall  retirees  in  a  partial  mobilization,  it  has  no 
automated  process  to  identify  selected,  high-priority  positions 
to  be  filled  by  retirees.  For  that  reason,  the  Army  would 
be  unable  to  recall  quickly  a  substantial  number  of  retirees 
if  needed  during  the  early  stages  of  a  full  mobilization  prior 
to  declaration  of  a  national  emergency  by  the  President. 

The  current  Army  wartime  requirements  system  does  not  specify 
time-phased  requirements  with  the  result  that  all  retirees 
are  ordered  to  report  not  later  than  M  i  7  days.  Although 
the  actual  reporting  dates  will  vary,  up  to  120.000  retirees 
will  be  reporting  over  a  period  of  a  few  days.  This  may 
create  an  unacceptable  burden  on  Army  facilities  that  will 
be  straining  under  the  load  of  units  preparing  to  deploy  and 
a  major  influx  of  fillers  from  the  I HR .  The  requirements 
determination  system  should  be  modified  to  provide  time- 
phasing  for  positions  to  be  filled  by  retirees. 

Retiree  personnel  records  require  a  substantial  effort  to 
add  missing  data. 

RCPAC  has  not  yet  established  automated  files  on  Class  III 
retirees  holding  critical  skills.  If  the  data  were  available, 
retirees  ever  the  age  of  60  holding  critical  skills,  (e.g., 
medical)  could  be  recalled  on  a  selective  basis. 

Retiree  preassignment  orders  lack  any  specific  codeword  that 
would  cause  the  retiree  to  report  for  active  duty.  It  is 
likely  that  many  retirees  would  report  under  conditions  of 
partial  mobilization  declared  by  the  President  such  as  call¬ 
up  of  some  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  (100,000  call-up 
authority)  or  other  declarations  of  a  national  emergency. 


In  response  Co  OSD  guidance,  the  Navy  has  begun  to  establish  a 
retiree  recall  program  similar  to  the  Army  program  described  above.  The 
Navy’s  program  was  begun  later  and  thus,  lags  behind  the  Army  program  in 
some  areas.  However,  the  situation  within  the  Navy  is  considerably 
different  from  that  of  the  Army,  and  the  later  start  may  have  only  limited 
effect  on  the  Navy  program. 

Mobilization  Positions  for  Retirees 

At  the  present  time,  the  development  of  the  Navy's  retiree  recall 
program  is  awaiting  further  refinement  of  wartime  manpower  requirements. 
Although  a  gross  wartime  manpower  requirements  has  been  established,  the 
positions  to  be  filled  by  retirees  have  not  been  identified.  As  discussed 
in  Section  3  above,  the  Navy  employs  the  Navy  Manpower  Mobilization 
System  (NAMMOS)  to  determine  both  shore-based  and  sea-based  wartime  man¬ 
power  requirements.  Phase  I  of  the  NAMMOS  development  effort  establishes 
the  wartime  requirement  for  the  Selected  Reserve  for  the  first  60  days 
of  a  conflict.  Phase  I  was  completed  in  FY  1980. 

NAMMOS  Phase  II  will  extend  the  wartime  manpower  requirements 
analysis  to  M  +  180  days  and  identify  positions  to  be  filled  by  the  IRR, 
retirees,  and  Standby  Reserve.  The  Phase  II  development  work  will  con¬ 
tinue  through  FY  1981  and  beyond.  Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Manpower,  Personnel,  and  Training) (0P-01)  have 
indicated  that  a  preliminary  list  of  positions  to  be  filled  by  retirees 
will  be  published  during  FY  1981.  At  that  time  work  can  begin  on  pre¬ 
assignment  of  retirees  against  mobilization  positions. 

Retiree  Personnel  Data 

Responsibility  for  implementation  of  the  retiree  recall  program 
will  be  assumed  by  NRPC  in  New  Orleans.  NRPC  maintains  automated  per¬ 
sonnel  records  on  all  Navy  retirees  (active  and  Reserve)  and  thus,  is 
in  position  now  to  assign  reitrees  against  mobilization  requirements 
based  on  grade,  skill,  and  geographical  locations.  However,  NRPC  retiree 


files  contain  numerous  omissions,  creating  the  need  for  update  of  the 
files.  The  Navy  plans  to  query  its  retirees  regarding  missing  information, 
skills,  physical  status,  etc. 


The  Navy  has  a  substantial  pool  of  nondisabilit y  retirees  as  shown 
in  Table  7.3. 


TABLE  7.3 

NAVY  RETIREE  DISTRIBUTION  (NONPISABIL ITY) 
(As  of  January  1980) 


Class  I 

Class  II 

Class  III 

To tals 

Officers 

Regular 

10,718 

10,283 

38,630 

59,631 

Reserve 

5,545 

10,281 

90,688 

106, 514 

Subtotal  Off 

16,263 

20, 564 

12°, 318 

166,145 

Enlisted 

Regular 

4,141 

14,950 

85,455 

104,546 

Reserve 

2,072 

4,466 

4,285 

15,823 

Fleet  Reserve 

45,412 

35,182 

__1,_374 

81,968 

Subtotal  Enl 

51,625 

54,598 

9».,  114 

202,337* 

Total  Officers 

and  Enlisted 

67,888 

7:, 162 

225.432 

368,482* 

Does  not  include  53,348  Regular  and  3,565  Reserve  enlisted  retirees  whose 
release  dates  from  active  duty  are  unknown. 


Table  7.3  shows  that  the  Navy'  has  about  143,000  retirees  in  Classes  I  and 
II  (as  defined  by  OSD)  who  could  be  available  for  recall  upon  mobilization. 
However,  the  retiree  files,  particularlv  for  enlisted  personnel,  will  have 
to  be  updated  to  add  dates  of  release  from  active  duty  (as  indicated  in 
Table  7.3)  and  to  confirm  dates  of  birth  for  some  18,000  enlisted  retirees. 
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Preassignment  Actions 

Except  for  the  augmentation  of  AFEES  (discussed  below),  the  Navy  now 
preassigns  retirees  only  to  the  Convoy  Commodore  program.  Convoy  Commodores 
are  recently  retired  admirals  and  captains  who  had  significant  tactical 
command  at  sea  immediately  prior  to  retirement.  The  Convoy  Commodores 
would  go  to  sea  on  merchant  ships  during  wartime  to  assist  the  merchant 
captain  in  communicating  with  Navy  escorts  and  in  convoy  tactics.  About 
300  retirees  are  in  the  program  at  any  time.  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
program  are  recalled  to  active  duty  periodically  to  participate  in  convoy 
exercises . 

Navy  plans  regarding  the  preassignment  of  significant  numbers  of 
military  retirees  are  not  yet  firm.  NRPC  currently  is  capable  of  assigning 
retirees  to  specific  billets  if  mobilization  should  occur.  Notification 
would  be  either  by  Mailgram  or  the  US  Postal  Service.  The  Navy  believes 
that  its  retiree  assignment  and  notification  systems  will  provide  adequate 
response  to  meet  its  needs  upon  mobilization.  For  this  reason,  the  Navy 
may  resist  any  guidance  to  preassign  retirees  during  peacetime,  preferring 
instead  to  retain  flexibility  to  meet  various  mobilization  scenarios.  Re¬ 
finement  of  time-phased  wartime  manpower  requirements,  however,  will 
likely  show  a  need  for  significant  numbers  of  retirees  within  the  first 
30  days.  These  should  be  preassigned  in  peacetime  in  accordance  with 
OSD  guidance. 

Retiree  Management 

Present  planning  within  the  Navy  makes  no  provision  for  resources 
to  manage  retirees.  NRPC  reported  that  it  is  not  now  staffed  to  manage 
retirees  beyond  maintaining  personnel  files.  It  appears  that  if  the  Navy 
begins  to  preassign  its  retirees,  a  significant  personnel  management 
workload  may  be  created  similar  to  that  experienced  by  the  Army.  At  a 
minimum  toll-free  lines  would  be  required,  together  with  ADP  support  and 
sufficient  numbers  of  personnel  to  answer  queries,  process  changes  in 
physical  status,  update  retiree  records,  etc. 
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Navy  Retiree  Recall  Pr ogram  Summary 

In  summation,  the  Navy  retiree  recall  program  i-  progressing,  hut 
slowly.  The  following  major  points  pertain: 

•  It  appears  that  the  Navy  is  capable  of  meeting  OSD  guidance 

to  preassign  by  end-FY  1^81  retirees  required  to  fill  positions 
between  M-Day  and  M+30.  However,  there  i  no  evidence  that 
the  Navy  plans  t>'  preassign  those  retiree- 


•  Tlu-  Navy  retiree  personnel  records  are  os;  ible  •  - r  supporting 
mobilization  assignment  actions  today.  However .  iw-ub  work 
remains  to  be  done  tr  updating  the  records, 

•  Identification  of  positions  to  be  filled  by  retirees  is 
impeding  the  Navy's  capability  to  utilize  retirees  in  the 
event  mobilization  occurs  in  the  near  future. 

•  The  absence  of  resources  for  retiree  management  could  impair 
the  future  effectiveness  of  the  Navy's  retiree  recall  program. 


Marine  Corps  Retiree  Recall  Program 

The  Marine  Corps  is  moving  to  establish  a  retiree  recall  program 
in  accordance  with  OSD  guidance.  Major  parts  of  the  retiree  recall 
system  were  exerr ised  successfully  during  exercise  PROUD  SPIRIT  in  late 
1980  and  planning  continues  as  described  below. 

Mobilization  Pos it  ions  for  Retirees 

The  Marine  Corps  is  in  the  process  of  identifying  mobilization  posi¬ 
tions  to  be  filled  by  retirees.  Retirees  will  be  assigned  primarily  to 
positions  in  CONUS  including  staffing  of  the  50  mobilization  stations,  base 
support  activities  on  Marine  Corps  installations,  and  for  duty  as  casualtv 
assistance  personnel.  In  addition,  some  retirees  may  be  assigned  to  the 
Force  Service  Support  Croups  of  the  Marine  Divisions.  Current,  plans  call  • 
for  the  identification  of  about  15,000  positions  to  be  filled  by  retirees 
under  the  present  (4  Di visi ons /Wings )  wartime  force  structure. 


Responsibility  for  the  selection  of  positions  to  be  filled  by  retirees 
is  within  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  (DCS)  for  Manpower, 
Headquarters,  Marine  Corps.  Based  on  the  criteria  described  above,  DCS 
Manpower  staff  members  select  positions  to  be  filled  by  retirees  and  con¬ 
struct  a  "requirements"  tape  which  is  sent  to  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Forces  Administrative  Center  (MCRFAC)  in  Kansas  City.  MCRFAC  compares  the 
retiree  file  to  the  requirements  tape  and  issues  assignment  orders. 

Retiree  Personnel  Data 

MCRFAC  is  responsible  for  maintaining  automated  personnel  records  on 
all  Marine  Corps  retirees.  Automated  files  are  constructed  from  information 
extracted  from  JUMPS  or  Reserve  pay  system  files  at  the  time  of  retirement. 
Paper  records  for  retirees  are  sent  to  the  National  Personnel  Records  Center 
in  St.  Louis,  MO,  following  retirement  of  the  individual. 

MCRFAC  updates  retiree  personnel  data  files  semiannually  through  the 
use  of  questionnaires.  In  addition,  retiree  files  are  compared  to  Veterans 
Administration  files  on  a  quarterly  basis  to  identify  retirees  who  have 
been  granted  a  VA  disability.  Results  of  PROUD  SPIRIT  indicated  that  the 
health  status  of  retirees  is  out  of  date  to  a  greater  degree  than  anticipated 
as  many  retirees  reported  they  were  disabled.  Thus  MCRFAC  is  anticipating  a 
significant  workload  in  bringing  the  retiree  files  up  to  date. 

Table  7.4  displays  the  distribution  of  nondisability  Marine  retirees 
by  class  and  component: 

Presssignment  Actions 

During  Exercise  PROUD  SPIRIT,  the  Marine  Corps  implemented  its  re¬ 
tiree  recall  procedures  on  a  test  basis.  Approximately  3500  positions  were 
chosen  for  fill  and  retirees  were  assigned  to  them.  Based  on  the  results' 
of  PROUD  SPIRIT,  the  Marine  Corps  plans  to  expand  the  program  to  additional 
positions  and  to  predesignate  retirees  against  those  positions.  That  is  re¬ 
tirees  will  be  earmarked  to  fill  specific  positions  but  notification  will  be 
limited  to  "Dear  Retiree"  letters  Informing  those  selected  that,  in  the 


event  of  mobilization,  they  would  likelv  be  recalled  to  active  duty  and 
sent  to  a  CONUS  installation  to  fill  a  certain  i ype  or  position.  Upon 
mobilization,  the  Marine  Corps  piano  to  finalize  the  retiree  requirements, 
make  assignments,  and  notify  selected  retirees  by  Express  Mali.  Mailgrams 
are  not  used  due  to  the  uncertainty  surrounding  Western  Union's  ability  to 
handle  the  load  imposed  upon  it  at  the  time  of  mobiliz ttion.  The  Marine 
Corps  believes  that  Express  Vail,  with,  its  overnight  deliver-.-,  will  be 
able  to  meet  Marine  Corps  notification  requirements. 


TABLE  7.4 

MARINE  CORPS  RETIREE  DISTRIBUTION  (NC'TDISAB  !  LI  TV  i 
(As  of  31  January  1981) 


Officers 

Class  1 

Class  II 

Class  Ill 

Totals 

Regular 

3,481 

3,  135 

,131 

11,747 

Reserve 

1,288 

713 

; ,  7  6  4 

3.767 

Subtotal 

4,769 

3,850 

<■  ,895 

13,514 

Enlisted 


Regular* 

7,55  3 

11, 350 

14,231 

33,134 

Reserve 

629 

4  36 

477 

1,533 

Subtotal 

8,  173 

11,786 

1  ••• ,  708 

34,667 

Total  Officers 

and  Enlisted 

12,942 

15,636 

21,603 

50,181 

* 

Includes  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve 


Retiree  Man agement 

At  the  present  time.  Marine  Corps  resources  devoted  to  management  of 
retirees  are  limited  to  the  maintenance  and  updating  of  personnel  records  at 
MCRFAC.  There  are  no  plans  t>  add  personnel  managers  t.r  toil -fro:-  lines 
to  handle  retiree  queries  and  personnel  problems  that  «r<> 
as  a  result  of  the  "Dear  Retiree”  letters. 


ik*- !  -  -  arise 


It  should  be  noted  that  MCRFAC,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  Reserve 
force  administrative  center  rather  than  a  personnel  management  organiza¬ 
tion.  This  is  amply  demonstrated  by  its  staffing  mix  of  10  military  and 
110  civilian  employees.  Approximately  80%  of  the  civilian  employees  are 
clerk- typists  whose  job  is  to  maintain  Reserve  personnel  records.  Thus 
MCRFAC  is  not  staffed  to  handle  retiree  personnel  management  problems.  Al¬ 
though  this  situation  may  change  over  time,  unless  immediate  action  is  taken 
to  add  missions  and  resources  to  MCRFAC,  the  Marine  Corps  will  be  unable 
to  respond  adequately  to  retiree  personnel  management  problems  as  they 
arise. 


Marine  Corps  Retiree  Recall  Program  Summary 

In  summation,  the  Marine  Corps  retiree  recall  program  is  progressing 
well.  Highlights  of  the  program  are  as  follows: 

•  The  Marine  Corps  is  able  to  meet  OSD's  guidance  to 
preassign  by  end-FY  1981  those  retirees  required  to  fill 
positions  between  M-Day  and  M+30.  However,  the  Marine  Corps 
plans  to  retain  flexibility  by  providing  only  general  noti¬ 
fication  to  its  retirees  rather  than  issuing  preassignment 

o  rders . 

•  Although  the  Marine  Corps  retiree  records  require  considerable 
uodate  and  improvement,  retirees  could  be  assigned  against 
required  positions  if  mobilization  occurred  today. 

•  T:ie  ab:  ence  of  resources  to  manage  retirees  could  reduce 
the  ef  ectiveness  of  the  retiree  recall  program. 


Air  Force  Ret  .  ree  Fi-call  System 

The  Air  Foret  is  also  moving  to  establish  a  retiree  recall  program 
along  the  lines  of  the  guidance  from  OSD.  The  following  discussion 
shows  that  th.  Air  Force  is  presently  capable  of  recalling  retirees  to  meet 
wartime  requirements  and  will  meet  schedules  prescribed  by  OSD  for  establish¬ 
ing  data  files  on  Class  I  and  II  retirees.  However,  the  Air  Force  currently 
has  no  plans  -o  pre tssign  retirees  except  for  AFEES  augmentation.  Details 
of  the  Air  Force  pr  'gram  are  described  below. 


Mobi  1  ization  Positions  For  Retirees 


Mobilization  positions  for  Air  Force  reti  -ees  ar  e  not  identified  n 
advance  of  the  mobilization  event.  Instead,  the  Air  iorce  uses  its  "puii 
system,"  described  in  Section  3,  to  identify  individual  manpower  require¬ 
ments  after  mobilization. 

The  Air  Force  will  normally  recall  retirees  to  replace  a  deployed 
member  or  fill  a  wartime  requirement  in  a  unit  that  has  not  vet  deployed. 
Thus,  retirees  are  not  required  to  be  on  active  iuty  until  a  consider  ibb 
(but  unspecified)  number  of  days  after  mobilization.  The  Air  Force  be¬ 
lieves  that  its  "pull  system"  will  be  able  to  identify  requirements  f  r 
retirees  after  M-Day  in  time  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  MA.JCOMs.  However, 
a  detailed  review  of  Air  Force  rime-phased  wartime  manpower  requirements 
may  identify  additional  positions  that  must  be  filled  within  the  first 
30  days  before  the  retiree  assignment  system  is  able  r  >  respond.  If  so, 
retirees  should  be  preassigned  to  meet  these  ear'v  roc ui rement s . 

Retiree  Personnel  Data 

The  responsibility  for  maintenance  of  retiree  personnel  data  is  split 
between  the  Air  Force  Manpower  and  Personnel  ('enter  (AFMPC)  and  the  Air 
Reserve  Personnel  Center  (ARPO) .  Although  an  automate!  file  is  maintained 
by  AFMPC  for  all  retirees,  AFMPC  updates  the  files  far  regular  retirees 
while  ARPC  updates  those  for  Reserve  retirees.  Hard  -  <pv  records  for  ill 
retirees  (except  for  General  Officers  and  those  on  the  Tempo  rar  ••  Disability 
Retired  List)  are  stored  at  the  National  Personnel  Re<:  >rds  Cent,  r  in  St. 
Louis,  MO. 

The  Potential  use  of  retirees  upon  mobilization  has  caused  the  Air 
Force  to  upgrade,  its  retiree  records.  The  file  was  constructed  originally 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  law  that  the  Secretary  maintain  a  "retired 
list."  That  "compliance  file"  contained  only  a  minimal  information  includ¬ 
ing  name,  rank,  date  of  birth,  date  of  retirement,  and  section  of  law  under 
which  Che  individual  retired.  The  Air  Force  upgraded  the  information  by 
extracting  the  Air  Force  Finance  Center  records  and  by  querying  retirees 
for  recent  skill,  hea  ch,  and  address  changes.  Records  for  Class  1  retirees 
are  now  in  reasonably  good  condition  while  those  on  Class  IT  require  further 


work  before  they  are  fully  usable  for  purposes  of  mobilization.  Class  II 
retiree  files  should  be  usable  before  end-FY  1983,  meeting  OSD  guidance. 
Automated  files  are  also  available  for  Class  III  retirees;  however,  skill 
and  other  critical  data  elements  have  not  been  updated.  The  Air  Force 
is  searching  for  ways  to  do  this  without  a  manual  review  of  Class  III 
retiree  records  stored  in  St.  Louis. 

Updating  of  Air  Force  retiree  files  in  the  future  will  be  accomplished 
as  follows: 

•  Regular  retirees  are  asked  to  verify  recall  data  at  the  13th 
and  37th  months  following  retirement.  These  dates  were 
selected  on  the  basis  of  permanent  settlement  (following 

the  12-month  final  move  period)  and  after  the  retiree  has 
settled  into  a  new  career  (if  applicable).  A  copy  of  the 
questionnaire  is  attached  as  Appendix  F. 

•  Skills  (AFSCs )  will  be  converted  semiannually  so  that  retiree 
skills  will  match  the  most  recently  approved  list  of  skills 
Air  Force-wide. 

The  Air  Force  does  not  plan  to  restrict  to  CONUS  the  assignments  of 
retirees  recalled  in  the  event  of  mobilization.  Thus,  recalled  retirees 
will  be  eligible  for  worldwide  assignments.  For  this  reason  retirees  having 
30%  or  more  VA-awarded  disability  are  omitted  from  the  available  mobiliza¬ 
tion  assets.  The  identification  of  this  group  of  personnel  is  accomplished 
by  extract  of  the  Air  Force  Finance  Center  automated  files.  The  Air  Force 
manages  the  recall  of  Colonel  and  General  Officer  retirees  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis.  Air  Force  Regulation  28-5  has  been  revised  to  include  admin¬ 
istrative  procedures  to  be  used  for  the  recall  of  retirees. 

The  distribution  of  Air  Force  retirees  is  shown  in  Table  7.5. 
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TABLE  7.5 


AIR  FORCE  RETIREE  DISTRIBUTION 
(as  of  30  September  1980) 


Class  I 

Class  II 

Class  III 

Totals 

Officers 

Regular 

14, 530 

12,028 

28,142 

54,700 

Reserve 

2,342 

7,529 

65,161 

75,032 

Subtotal  Off 

16,372 

19,557 

93,303 

129, 732 

Enli s ted 

Regular 

Reserve 

68,705 

5 

114,699 

0 

159,410 

3,409 

342,814 

3,414 

Subtotal  Enl 

68,710 

114,699 

162,819 

346,228 

Total  Officers 
and  Enl is  ted 

85,582 

134,256 

256,122 

475,960 

Preassignment 

Actions 

With  the  exception  of  the  AF'EES  program,  which  is  discussed  below, 
the  Air  Force  does  not  plan  to  preassign  (hip-pocket  orders)  or  predesignate 
(computer  natch  of  person  and  requirement)  its  retirees  in  peacetime.  The 
Air  Force  believes  that  its  policy  provides  the  most  flexibility  to  meet 
a  wide  range  of  mobilization  and  deployment  scenarios.  Further,  for  reasons 
explained  previously,  the  Air  Force  believes  that  its  requirements  deter¬ 
mination,  assignment,  and  notification  systems  are  adequate  to  meet  time- 
phased  individual  manpower  needs  without  preassignment  or  pre designation 
of  retirees  in  peacetime. 

Upon  mobilization,  or  earlier  when  requirements  are  firm,  ARPC 
receives  automated  assets  (regular  and  Reserve)  and  requirements  informa¬ 
tion  from  AFHPC.  Assets  are  matched  against  requirements  and  the  indivi¬ 
dual  is  notified  by  Mailgrara.  ARPC  then  transmits  assignment  data  to  AFMPC 
to  access  retirees  to  active  files  and  to  establish  field  personnel  records 
at  the  gaining  Installation. 


The  retiree  assignment  system  was  recently  developed  by  ARPC  and  is 
currently  operational.  Selection  is  based  on  skill,  grade,  and  geographic 
location.  Grade  substitution  is  allowed  on  the  basis  of  "1  up  -  1  down." 

The  primary  source  of  retirees  are  those  who  have  been  retired  3  years  or 
less  and  are  less  than  56  years  of  age  (a  subgrouping  of  Class  I  retirees) . 
Extensive  tests  of  the  retiree  assignment  system  are  planned  during  FY  1981. 

Retiree  Management  Actions 

Personnel  management  of  Air  Force  retirees  will  be  accomplished  largely 
within  current  assets.  Regular  and  Reserve  retirees  will  continue  to  receive 
approximately  6  information  mailings  per  year  and  will  continue  to  have  access 
to  ARPC  through  the  existing  toll-free  lines  (now  receiving  a  total  of  500  to 
600  calls  per  day,  primarily  from  members  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve).  This 
level  of  effort  should  be  entirely  adequate  as  long  as  the  Air  Force  does 
not  preassign  its  retirees  in  significant  numbers.  If  that  should  occur  in 
the  future,  additional  personnel  managers  would  be  required  at  ARPC  to 
administer  the  program. 


At  the  present  time,  ARPC  has  added  a  total  of  9  enlisted  members 
to  its  staff  to  administer  the  13th  and  37th  month  regular  retiree  surveys. 
One  of  the  individuals  will  screen  medical  documentation  submitted  by 
retirees  to  reflect  changes  in  physical  status. 

Air  Force  Retiree  Recall  Program  Summary 

The  Air  Force  retiree  recall  program  differs  substantially  from  that 
of  the  other  Services  as  demonstrated  by  the  following  points: 

•  Except  'or  AFHES  augmentation.  Air  Force  retirees  will 
not  be  preassigned  in  peacetime.  Retirees  will  not  be 
used  to  fill  the  earliest  wartime  requirements. 

•  The  Air  Force  excludes  Colonels,  General  Officers,  and  those 
having  greater  than  30%  VA  disability  from  automated  recall. 

•  Recalled  Air  Force  retirees  must  be  physically  qualified  and 
will  be  subject  to  worldwide  assignment. 
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•  Retiree  recall  data  will  be  verified  with  the  retiree  at  the 
13th  and  37th  months  following  retirement.  Addresses  and 
skills  will  be  updated  automatically. 

•  Air  Force  time-phased  manpower  requirements  should  be  re¬ 
fined  to  identify  positions  requiring  early  fill  by  retirees 
and  individuals  should  be  preassigned  to  those  positions. 

JOINT  AUGMENTATION  UNITS  UAHs') 

OSD  lias  established  a  special  program  to  utilize  retirees  upon 
mobilization  to  augment  the  Armed  Forces  Entrance  and  Examining  Stations 
(AFEES).  The  AFEFS  are  under  the  control  of  the  Military  Enlistment 
Processing  command  (MEPCOM),  a  joint  activity  for  which  the  Army  is  Execu¬ 
tive  Agent.  There  are  67  AFEES  throughout  the  United  States  and  its  ter¬ 
ritories. 

In  the  event  of  mobilization,  the  AFEES  must  expand  rapidly  in  order 
to  process  the  influx  of  personnel  entering  the  Armed  Forces.  The  major 
requirement  for  expansion  is  in  the.  area  of  health  professionals  to  conduct 
physical  examinations  and  administrative  personnel  required  to  process 
inductees . 

The  AFEES  program  was  initiated  by  the  establishment  of  67  Joint 
Augmentation  Units  (JAl's)  on  the  basis  of  one  for  each  AFEES.  Augmentation 
positions  for  full  mobilization  totaled  3,524  military  personnel.  The 
Services  were  tasked  by  OSD  to  fill  the  requirements  as  indicated  in  Table  7.6. 
By  memorandum  of  24  March  1980,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (MRA&L) 
directed  the  Services  to  preassign  retirees  to  fill,  the  JAUs  positions  not 
later  than  1  January  1Q81. 

Although  each  Service  has  taken  some  actions  to  fill  JAUs  positions,, 
progress  has  been  slow.  Administrative  problems  arose  in  the  areas  of 
selection  and  assignment  procedures,  pay,  refresher  training,  Service  coordin¬ 
ation  with  MEPCOM,  positions  requirements,  etc.  Additional  guidance  was 
provided  by  0ASD(MRA&L)  memorandum  of  28  October  1,JS0  and  assignments  to  the 
JAUs  has  begun. 
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TABLE  7.6 


AFEES  MANPOWER  AUGMENTATION  AUTHORIZATIONS 
FOR  FULL  MOBILIZATION 


AIR  MARINE 


SPECIALTY 

ARMY 

NAVY 

FORCE 

CORPS 

TOTAL 

Physicians 

193 

96 

96 

385 

Psychologists 

145 

73 

73 

291 

Nurses 

145 

73 

73 

291 

Chief  Disp  NCOs 

50 

25 

25 

100 

Med  Tech 

273 

137 

137 

547 

Lab  Specialists 

158 

78 

78 

314 

X  Ray  Specialists 

111 

56 

56 

223 

Admin  Personnel 

1,551 

776 

641 

405 

3,373 

TOTAL 

2,626 

1,314 

1,179 

405 

5,524 

As  of  1  January  1981  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  had  begun 
the  assignment  process  and  the  Army  and  Navy  had  actually  assigned  a 
total  of  1950  personnel  to  AFEES  positions.  ARPC,  which  is  responsible 
for  the  Air  Force  JAUs  program,  has  begun  soliciting  volunteers. 

Some  Services  have  expressed  concern  that  the  JAUs  program  will 
unduly  deplete  the  supply  of  medical  personnel  available  for  other  positions 
that  are  critical  to  mobilization.  In  the  case  of  the  Air  Force,  initial 
queries  will  be  made  only  to  Class  III  medical  retirees  in  the  hope  that 
younger,  more  recently  retired  medical  personnel  will  remain  available  for 
other  mobilization  \  ositions.  If  successful,  this  approach  might  be  used 
by  the  Army  and  Navy  to  conserve  scarce  medical  resources.  However, 
neither  the  Army  nor  the  Navy  is  able  to  identify  accurately  Class  III 
medical  retirees  in  its  current  automated  records.  The  Army  lacks  skill 
information  on  nearly  all  Class  III  retirees.  The  Navy’s  skill  information 
is  somewhat  better,  but  is  still  inadequate  for  the  purpose. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

As  a  result  of  the  foregoing  evaluation  of  Service  retiree  recall 
programs  and  related  OSD  guidance,  the  GRC  study  team  has  reached  several 
conclusions.  The  conclusions  are  presented  in  this  section  followed  by  a 
list  of  related  recommendations. 
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Conclusions 


•  The  initiatives  undertaken  by  OSS  a;  .J  tin-  Mil:  tar/  i;.;'/  artaents 

to  utilize  retirees  upon  mobili  zafi  tub.  rant.  >  J  v  improves 

the  supply  of  pretrained  individual  v,>:  for  milit-irv 

duty . 

•  All  Services  have  taken  steps  toward  t.,e  .  st ab 1 i shment  of 
a  retiree  recall  program.  Although  -  be  Srrv;./s  vary  in 
their  degree  of  progress,  each  is  r.  .  oat-ble  '  recalling 
some  retirees  in  the  event  of  mobili~.it.io:.. 

•  The  retiree  recall  programs  are  structured  according  to  the 
wartime  manpower  requirements  and  management  structure  pecu¬ 
liar  to  each  Service.  These  differences  should  be  of  little 
concern  to  OSD  so  long  as  each  Service  is  capable  of  utilizing 
retirees  to  supplement  the  supply  oi  wartime  manpower  in  the 
event  of  mobilization. 

•  All  Services  have  incurred  manpower  and  funding  costs  in 
establishing  the.ir  retiree  recall  programs. 

•  The  Army,  with  its  forthcoming  retiree  preass igrunent  program, 
recognizes  a  substantial  retiree  personnel  management  workload 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  If  the  •.••ther  Services  undertake 

a  preassignment  program  comparable  to  that  planned  by  the 
Army,  they  should  also  anticipate  the  need  to  provide  resources 
for  retiree  management. 

•  Neither  the  Army  nor  the  Navy  receives  automated  information 
on  VA-awarded  disabilities  for  use  in  their  retiree  recall 
programs.  Both  should  find  ways  to  do  so. 

•  Regular  and  Reserve  personnel  who  have  retired  with  20  or 
more  years  of  active  service  should  be  equally  vulnerable  to 
recall  iri  the  event  of  mobilization.  T.egi  s  1  ati  on  is  required' 
to  amend  Title  10,  USC  for  this  purpose. 

•  Under  current  law.  Reserve  retirees  may  request  discharge 
while  awaiting  the  attainment  of  age  AO  and  o  iron :  nceraenr.  of 
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retired  pay.  Title  10,  USC  should  be  amended  to  require 
Reservists  to  maintain  membership  in  the  Retired  Reserve  during 
this  interim  period  so  that  these  retirees  would  be  available 
for  recall  in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency. 

•  With  the  exception  of  the  JAUs  program.  Service  compliance 
with  OSD  guidance  to  "preassign  retirees  to  those  positions 
that  must  be  filled  by  H  +  30"  is  spotty.  The  Army  will 
comply  fully.  Navy  p reassignment  plans  are  not  yet  firm. 

Marine  Corps  retirees  will  be  predesignated  but,  for  the 
most  part,  will  not  be  preassigned.  The  Air  Force  does  not 
now  plan  to  preassign  or  predesignate  its  retirees. 

•  The  Army  and  Marine  Corps  are  ahead  of  the  other  Services 

in  the  identification  of  positions  to  be  filled  by  retirees. 

The  Navy  will  identify  retiree  positions  during  FY  1981. 

Air  Force  does  not  now  intend  to  identify,  in  advance  of 
mobilization,  positions  that  will  be  filled  by  retirees. 

•  Retiree  assignment  policies  vary  widely  across  the  Services. 

The  Army  will  restrict  retirees  to  CONUS  positions  (except 
for  volunteers).  The  Marine  Corps  will  assign  retirees  pri¬ 
marily  to  CONUS,  but  will  assign  some  retirees  involuntarily 
to  deploying  units.  The  Navy  retiree  assignment  policy  is 
not  yet  established.  The  Air  Force  makes  no  restriction  on 
retiree  assignments,  although  initial  assignments  will  be  to 
CONUS-based  units.  This  issue  should  be  studied  further 

by  OSD. 

•  The  recall  of  retirees  creates  many  heretofore  unrecognized 
personnel  management  and  administrative  problems.  An  OSD 
working  group  has  been  formed  to  assist  the  Services  in 
finding  solutions  to  these  problems. 

•  The  Armv's  retiree  requirements  determination  system  should 
be  improved  to  identify  time-phased  reporting  requirements. 
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•  Assignments  of  retirees  to  fill  wartime  siti'.  is  in  the 
AFEES  is  lagging  behind  the  schedule  est  ahlishe  !  b\  0:'D. 

The  Air  Force  has  made  the  least  progress.  All  ServT  ->s 
and  MEPCOM  should  make  a  major  effort  to  tetect  and  assign 
retirees  to  the  JAL's  positions. 

•  The  use  of  Class  1. 1  medical  retirees  in  AFF.ES  ould  reduce 
the  drain  on  scarce  medical  resources  among  Class  1  and  II 
retirees.  However,  Army  and,  to  a  lesser  extern  ,  Navy  automated 
records  on  retirees  are  not  sufficient  to  permi:  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  Class  III  medical  retirees. 

•  Only  the  Army  has  identified  resources  for  management  of 
preassigned  retirees.  The  others  will  also  require  additional 
resources  if  they  preassign  substantial  numbers  of  retirees. 

Recommendations 

GRC  makes  the  following  recommendations  related  to  tht  retiree 
recall  programs: 

•  That  OSD  continue  to  urge  the  Services  to  refim  their 
time-phased  wartime  manpower  requirements  and  tc  identify 
in  peacetime  positions  to  be  filled  by  retirees  In  wartime. 

•  That  OSD  guidance  to  the  Services  continue  to  en  phasize 
preassignment  of  retirees  to  positions  required  to  be  filled 
by  M  +  30. 

•  That  OSD  sponsor  legislation  to  amend  Title  10,  JSC  to: 

Equalize  recaLl  vulnerability  for  all  persons  who 
have  retired  after  20  or  more  .ears  of  active  service. 

Require  Reserve  retirees  to  maintain  membership  in 
the  Retired  Reserve  as  a  condition  for  drawing  retired 
pay  at  age  bO. 

•  That  the  Services  and  MEPCOM  be  directed  to  acre  : e rate 
efforts  to  assign  retirees  to  AFEES  positions. 
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•  That  OSD  direct  the  Services  to  utilize  Class  III  medical 
retirees  in  AFEES  positions  to  the  extent  possible. 

•  That  OSD  monitor  the  retiree  personnel  management  workload 
experienced  by  the  Army  and  support  appropriate  requests 
from  the  Army  and  other  Services  for  retiree  management 
resources . 

•  That  the  Army  and  Navy  establish  automated  procedures  for 
considering  VA-awarded  disabilities  in  recalling  retirees 
for  mobilization. 

•  That  the  Army  be  directed  to  improve  its  retiree  recall 
program  by  adding  the  capability  to  respond  to  partial 
mobilizations  and  to  handle  time-phased  requirements. 

•  That  OSD  study  further  the  issue  of  assignment  restrictions 
for  recalled  retirees  in  wartime. 
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SECTION  8 

ISSUES  FOR  FURTHER  ANALYSIS 


INTRODUCTION 

This  section  discusses  major  issues  that  have  been  identified 
during  the  course  of  this  study  together  with  related  areas  requiring 
further  analysis.  The  issues  are  treated  at  the  summary  level  with 
emphasis  on  OSD  policy  implications  and  the  identification  of  problems 
requiring  additional  analysis. 

Issues  are  consolidated  under  several  general  headings  in  order 
to  develop  coherent  topics  for  future  analysis.  The  following  categories 
of  issues  are  discussed  in  the  order  listed: 

•  Supply  of  pretrained  individual  manpower 

•  Management  of  pretrained  individuals 

•  Manpower  mobilization  issues 

•  The  need  for  marginally  qualified  manpower 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  order  in  which  these  topics  are  presented 
is  not  intended  to  imply  a  relative  order  of  priority  for  future  analysis. 
In  the  discussion  that  follows,  however,  the  most  important  issues  are 
highlighted  to  assist  OASD(MRA&L)  in  making  decisions  on  the  relative 
priorities  for  anal .sis. 

SUPPLY  OF  PRETRAINED  INDIVIDUAL  MANPOWER 

Numerous  initiatives  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Military  Services 
to  increase  the  supply  of  pretrained  individual  manpower  for  mobilization. 
However,  no  consistent,  reliable  method  has  been  developed  that  will 
provide  accurate  pm  jections  of  the  impact  of  these  initiatives  on  the 
future  supply  of  pr. trained  individuals.  By  the  same  token,  little  work 
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has  been  done  to  determine  the  relative  costs  and  benefits  if  the  various 
initiatives.  Additional  analysis  should  be  undertaken  bv  OSD  co  develop 
the  cost-benefit  relationships  of  present  and  future  strength  initiatives 
and  to  develop  methodology  tc  assist  OSD  and  the  Servi  es  in  the  projection 
of  future  strengths  of  the  IPK,  INC,  and  IMA  programs  - 

The  supplv  of  pretrained  individuals  depends  not.  only  n  management 
initiative-'  to  improve  the  present  program  but  also  pi-,  icy  v.iri.ibiv-s  -:uc  h 
as  length  if  military  service  obligation,  enlistment  ivtions.  etc.  B„.sed 
on  the  results  of  this  study,  it  appears  that  OSD  has  onsidt-red  most  of 
the  available  management  initiatives  and  that  these  will  produce  limited 
strength  improvements  over  time.  Major  addition!  improvements  in  strength 
will  come  only  with  changes  in  policy  such  as; 

•  Longer  military  service  obligation 

•  Creation  of  a  new  Reserve  category  that'  permits  the  call-up 
of  individuals  who  are  beyond  their  contractual  period  of 
service  (possibly  requiring  special  authorization  by  Congress 
under  conditions  of  dire  national  emergency) 

•  A  conscious  decision  to  accept  the  sharply  increased  costs 
of  shorter  periods  of  active  duty  in  order  to  strengthen 
th-  IRR 

•  Expansion  of  direct  enlistment  and  IRK  reen 1 i s tment  bonus 
programs 

Research  in  these  and  other  areas  would  be  beneficial  to  OSD  in  develop¬ 
ing  longer  term  policy  initiatives  that  may  eventually  be  required  in 
order  to  ensure  an  adequate  supply  of  pretrained  individuals. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  PRETRAINED  INDIVIDUALS 

There  are  two  major  problems  relating  to  the  management  of  pre¬ 
trained  individuals  that  require  further  analysis.  The  first  is  the 
extent  of  participation  by  enlisted  members  of  the  Ii:R.  The  -econd  is 
Che  issue  of  skill  refresher  training  for  the  IRP . 
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Enlisted  Participation 

During  che  course  of  this  study,  all  of  the  Services  reported  a 
lack  of  participation  by  enlisted  members  of  the  IRR,  most  of  whom  are 
completing  contractual  periods  of  service  and  have  no  interest  in  maintain¬ 
ing  or  upgrading  their  military  skills.  Many  do  not  even  acknowledge  that 
they  have  a  continuing  service  obligation. 

In  the  face  of  this  attitude  problem,  OSD  should  undertake  additional 
analysis  to  identify  ways  to  improve  the  propensity  of  obligated  enlisted 
personnel  to  maintain  current  skills  and,  possibly,  to  extend  their  service 
in  the  IRR  beyond  their  contractual  periods  of  service.  The  IRR  reenlist¬ 
ment  bonus  provides  an  important,  but  as  yet  unmeasured,  first  step  toward 
encouraging  continued  service  by  enlisted  personnel.  Three  additional 
areas  should  be  considered  in  the  future: 

•  Outprocessing  procedures  used  by  the  Services  at  the  time 
the  enlisted  person  is  released  from  active  duty 

•  Possible  additional  incentives  to  encourage  participation 
(both  monetary  and  non-monetary) 

•  Additional  personnel  management  steps  that  might  be  undertaken 
by  the  Services 

Training  of  Members  of  the  IRR 

The  second  major  area  of  management  analysis  is  that  of  training 
of  the  IRR.  Given  chat  most  members  of  the  IRR  have  been  released  from 
active  duty  for  less  than  3  years,  it  is  not  clear  how  much  training 
should  be  provided  for  them,  especially  in  view  of  the  limited  training 
resources  available.  Skill  decay  factors,  which  could  provide  some  guidance, 
are  largely  not  available.  The  Services  lack  even  the  most  rudimentary 
training  guidance  relating  to  individuals  with  high-,  medium-,  and  low- 
technology  skills.  This  represents  a  major  area  of  analysis  that  will 
impact  directly  on  the  future  effectiveness  of  the  available  pretrained 
manpower  at  the  time  of  mobilization. 
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MANPOWER  MOBILIZATION  ISSUES 


Several  areas  of  analysis  have  been  identified  for  resolution  under 
this  heading. 

Wartime  Manpower  Requirements 

The  development  of  time-phased,  wartime  manpower  requirements  is  criti¬ 
cal  co  the  success  of  the  pretrained  individual  manpower  pregram,  With¬ 
out  accurate  requirements,  it  is  not  possible  to  know  whether  the  supply 
of  pretrained  individuals  is  adequate  to  meet  Service  needs.  Although 
the  Services  have  made  progress,  much  work  remains  to  be  done  to  refine 
the  initial  estimates  that  now  form  the  basis  for  wartime  manpower  plan¬ 
ning.  For  example,  the  numbers,  skills,  and  grades  of  individuals  re¬ 
quired  to  report  on  or  immediately  after  M-Day  is  not  well  defined.  This 
affects  the  required  composition  of  the  IRR,  Service  preassignment  policy 
and  other  elements  of  mobilization  planning.  OSD  should  continue  efforts 
to  evaluate  critically  the  Service  estimates,  including  both  methodology 
and  results.  This  will  necessarily  be  a  long-term  research  effort  that 
must  be  undertaken  with  the  full  cooperation  and  support  of  the  Services. 

Preassignment  of  the  IRR  and  Retirees 

Current  OSD  guidance  requires  that  the  Services  identify  positions 
that  must  be  filled  by  M  +  30  days  and  preassign  members  of  the  IRR  and 
retirees  to  those  positions  in  peacetime.  Service  response  to  this 
guidance  varies  widely  for  reasons  described  in  this  report.  OSD  should 
undertake  additional  analysis  in  this  important  area  to  identify  the 
precise  factors  affecting  Service  preassignment  policies.  This  analysis, 
which  should  be  coordinated  with  that  described  previously  in  the  area 
of  wartime  manpower  requirements,  should  address  factors  such  as: 

•  Degree  of  mobilization  (full/partial) 

•  Scenario  (Europe,  Asia,  Middle  East) 

•  Type  of  position 

•  Urgency  of  fill 

•  Responsiveness  of  the  personnel  assignment  and  n>  tificatico 
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sys  terns 


The  analysis  should  lead  to  the  refinement  of  OSD  preassignment  policies 
that  are  tailored  to  the  unique  requirements  and  missions  of  each  Service. 


Priorities  for  Recall 

Mobilization  planning  appears  to  have  outpaced  policy  guidance  in  the 
the  area  of  establishing  priorities  for  recall  of  the  various  groups  of 
pretrained  individuals.  Factors  affecting  the  order  in  which  groups  are 
recalled  include: 

•  The  legal  authority  for  recall 

•  The  sequence  of  events  leading  up  to  recall  (period  of  tension, 
100,000  call-up,  etc.) 

•  Service  perceptions  of  the  relative  contribution  of  each 
group 

•  Service  mobilization  procedures 

•  Policy  guidance  on  issues  such  as  the  recall  of  retirees 
short  of  full  mobilization 

The  objective  of  such  research  is  to  develop  OSD  policy  guidance  to  assist 
the  Services  in  their  mobilization  planning  and  to  establish  procedures 
for  OSD  use  during  a  full  or  partial  mobilization  situation. 

Mobilization  of  Retirees 

Section  7  of  this  report  identifies  numerous  issues  that  have  been 
raised  by  the  Services  relating  to  the  recall  of  retirees.  Although 
the  Services  are  working  to  solve  these  problems,  additional  OSD  guidance 
and  assistance  will  be  required  to  solve  the  underlying  legal,  administra¬ 
tive,  and  financial  problems  involved.  OSD  should  continue  to  pursue 
these  areas  and  conduct  additional  research  to  assist  the  Services  in 
finding  solutions  to  these  problems. 

Mobilization  Procedures 

Each  Service  employs  mobilization  procedures  unique  to  its  situation. 
Planning  for  the  mobilization  of  pretrained  individuals  reflects  many 
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factors  such  as  the  size  of  the  shortfall  of  pretrained  manpower,  the 
time-phasing  of  wartime  requirements,  possible  scenarios  for  mobilization, 
outside  constraints  (e.g.,  transportation).  Service  organization  (active/ 
Reserve),  etc.  Additional  analysis  should  be  undertaken  by  OSD  to  identify 
potential  vulnerabilities  and  to  assure  that  the  mobilization  of  pre¬ 
trained  individuals  can  be  accomplished  in  support  of  Service  mobiliza¬ 
tion  plans.  Areas  of  eva’uation  and  research  include: 

•  Vulnerability  of  the  Services  to  the  dependence  upon  Western 
Union  Mailgrams  for  notification  of  individuals  on  or  shortly 
after  M-Day 

a  Medical  examination  policies 

•  Capability  to  process  individuals  to  active  personnel  and 
pay  systems 

•  Ability  of  installations  and  bases  to  absorb  large  numbers 

of  individuals  in  a  short  period  of  time  (equipment,  clothing, 
housing,  food,  etc.) 

«  Ability  to  achieve  yield  factors  as  directed  by  OSD 
MARGINALLY  QUALIFIED  MANPOWER 

One  of  the  ways  to  increase  the  supply  of  pretrained  individuals 
is  to  develop  programs  that  will  add  to  the  IRR  significant  numbers  of 
marginally  qualified  individuals  who  have  received  only  minimal  training 
and  little  hands-on  experience.  Although  these  individuals  could  not 
perform  at  the  level  of  a  fully  qualified  Service  member,  they  would  be 
Immediately  available  for  recall  in  the  event  of  mobilization,  well  ahead 
of  inductees  who  have  no  prior  military  training.  The  question  to  be 
answered  is  the  extenc  to  which  Service  wartime  manpower  requirements 
should  be  met  by  such  individuals. 

The  Army,  with  its  large  wartime  manpower  shortfall  and  ability  to 
utilize  relatively  inexperienced  personnel  in  some  jobs,  is  pursuing  pro¬ 
grams  to  add  such  individuals  to  its  IRR.  The  Air  Force,  on  the  other  hand, 
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believes  that  it  does  not  need  any  such  individuals.  This  is  a  complex 
issue  which  requires  considerable  analysis  on  the  part  of  OSD  and  the 
Military  Services.  A  necessary  first  step  will  be  the  refinement  of 
wartime  manpower  requirements  to  identify  more  precisely  the  numbers  of 
minimally  trained  individuals  required  in  the  early  days  of  a  war.  If 
the  requirements  cannot  be  met  by  other  means,  OSD  should  direct  the 
Services  to  establish  programs  such  as  IRR  direct  enlistment  to  meet  the 
early  needs  for  marginally  qualified  individuals. 


APPENDIX  A 
LIST  OF  VISITS 


During  the  course  of  the  study,  visits  were  made  to  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Services,  and  the  National  Guard  Bureau. 
Interviews  were  conducted  with  the  staff  agencies  responsible  for  each 
of  the  pretrained  manpower  functional  areas  in  these  headquarters  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  area.  In  addition,  the  study  team  visited  the  appropriate 
Service  Reserve  and  active  military  personnel  centers  outside  the  Washing¬ 
ton  area.  The  following  is  a  list  of  agencies  visited: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (MRA&L)  (Reserve  Affairs) 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (MRA&L)  (Military  Personnel 
Policy) 

Army 

Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army 

Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  Operations  and  Plans 
(ODCSOPS) 

Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  Personnel  (ODCSPER) 

Reserve  Components  Personnel  and  Administration  Center  (RCPAC), 

St.  Louis,  MO 

Navy 

Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Navy 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Director  of  Naval 
Reserve  (OP-09R) 
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Denutv  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Manpower, 

Personnel  and  Training)/Chi'  f  of  Naval  Personnel 
(OP-01) 

Naval  Military  Personnel  Command  (NMPC) ,  Arlington,  VA 

Naval  Recruiting  Command,  Arlington,  VA 

Naval  Reserve  Personnel  Center  (.NRPC) ,  New  Orleans,  LA 


Air  Force 

Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Office  of  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Manpower  and  Personnel 
(AF/MP) 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Air  Force  Reserve  (AF/RE) 

Air  Force  Manpower  and  Personnel  Center  (AFMPC),  San  Antonio,  TX 
Air  Reserve  Personnel  Center  (ARPC),  Denver,  CO 
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APPENDIX  B 
LIST  OF  ACRONYMS 


The  following  is  a  list  of  acronyms  used  in  this  study.  Acronyms 
that  are  unique  to  a  single  Military  Service  have  been  annotated  to  show 
the  Service  if  it  is  not  otherwise  identified  in  the  title 


AC 

AD 

ADA 

ADP 

AFEES 

AFM 

AFMPC 

AFR 

AFSC 

APDS 

ARNG 

ARPC 

ASDOERA&L) 


.  iVF 

CBPO 

grampus 

<  ONl’S 

<  ONUSA 
(  RPO 

'  A 
AT 

:s 


Active  component 
Active  duty 

Air  Defense  Artillery  (Army) 

Automatic  data  processing 

Armed  Forces  Entrance  and  Examining  Station 
Air  Force  Manual 

Air  Force  Manpower  and  Personnel  Center 

Air  Force  Reserve 

Air  Force  Specialty  Code 

Advanced  Personnel  Data  System  (Air  Force) 

Army  National  Guard 

Air  Reserve  Personnel  Center 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs 
and  Logistics) 

All-Volunteer  Force 

Consolidated  Base  Personnel  Office  (Air  Force) 

Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
Continental  United  States 
Continental  United  States  Army 

Consolidated  Reserve  Personnel  Office  (Air  Force) 

Department  of  the  Army 
Department  of  the  Air  Force 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
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DCSOPS 

DCSPER 

DEP 

DOD 

DRC 

EMTMS-USAR 


FA 

FMFLANT 

FY 

GRC 

IDT 

IG 

IMA 

ING 

JAU 

JUMPS 

MA 

MAJCOM 

MAPTIS 

MCRFAC 

MEPCOM 

MILPERCEN 

MOBDES 

MOBPERS 

MPP 

MPPC 

MRA&L 

MSO 

NAMMOS 

MCO 

NCR 

NMPC 


Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and  Plans  (Army) 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  (Army) 

Delayed  Entry  Program 
Department  of  Defense 
District  Recruiting  Command 

Enlisted  Mobilization  Training  and  Management  Systet  -  UP. 
Army  Reserve 

Field  Artillery 

Fleet  Marine  Force  Atlantic 

Fiscal  year 

General  Research  Corporation 
Inactive  duty  training 
Inspector  General 
Individual  Mobilization  Augmentee 
Inactive  National  Guard 
Joint  Augmentation  Unit 
Joint  Uniform  Military  Pay  System 
Mobilization  Augmentee  (Air  Force) 

Major  Command  (Air  Force) 

Manpower  Personnel  and  Training  Information  System  (Navy) 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  Forces  Administrative  Center 
Military  Enlistment  Processing  Command 
Military  Personnel  Center  (Army) 

Mobilization  Designee  (Army) 

Mobilization  Personnel  Processing  System  (Army) 
Mobilization  Preassignment  Program  (Army) 

Military  Personnel  Processing  Center  (Marine  Corps) 

Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs  and  Logistics 

Military  service  obligation 

Navy  Manpower  Mobilization  System 

Noncommissioned  officer 

National  Guard  Regulation 

Naval  Military  Personnel  Command 

Non-prior  service 

Naval  Reserve  Personnel  Center 


NPS 

NRPC 


OASD(MRA&L) 

OCAR 

DDASDA(RA) 

JJT 

DMAR 

3PMS-USAR 

)PN  AV 

PAS 

’DM 

JEC 

5IM 

PMNCO 

?MO 

j'OM 

RC 

RCPAC 

UPA 

KPIRS 

RUA 

5  GLI 

5 IA 

£  MAL 

£OA 

£  SAN 

TAADS 

TAG 

1AR 

ISAR 

LSAREC 

LSMCR 

ETC 

V'l 

V  LAP 


Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower, 
Reserve  Affairs  and  Logistics) 

Office  of  the  Chief,  Army  Reserve 

Office  of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Reserve  Affairs) 

On-the-job  training 

Operations  and  Maintenance,  Army  Reserve 
Officer  Personnel  Management  System,  US  Army  Reserve 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
Personnel  Accounting  System  (Air  Force) 

Program  Decision  Memoranda 

Program  element  code 

Pretrained  Individual  Manpower 

Personnel  management  noncommissioned  officer 

Personnel  management  officer 

Program  Objective  Memoranda 

Reserve  component 

Reserve  Components  Personnel  and  Administration  Center  (Army) 
Reserve  Personnel,  Army 

Reserve  Personnel  Information  Reporting  System  (Army) 

Reserve  Unit  Augmentee 

Serviceman's  Group  Life  Insurance 

Station  of  Initial  Assignment  (Marine  Corps) 

Special  Mobilization  Augmentation  List  (Marine  Corps) 

Separate  Operating  Agency  (Air  Force) 

Social  Security  account  number 

The  Army  Authorization  Document  System 

The  Adjutant  General 

Training  and  Administration  of  the  Reserve  (Navy) 

US  Army  Reserve 
US  Army  Recruiting  Command 
US  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Unit  type  code  (Air  Force) 

Veterans  Administration 

Veterans  Education  Assistance  Program 


VMP 

WARMAPS 

WO 


Voluntary  Mobilization  Preass 
Wartime  Manpower  Program  Syst 
Warrant  officer 
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APPEND  LX  C 

INITIATIVES  RELATING  TO 
PRETRAINED  INDIVIDUAL  MANPOWER 

The  following  is  a  list  of  management  initiatives  undertaken  by 
OSD  and  the  Military  Services  to  improve  the  availability  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  pretrained  individual  manpower  in  the  event  of  mobilization. 

•  Extending  the  6-Year  Military  service  obligation  to  all 
members 

•  Eliminating  credit  for  time  spent  in  the  Delayed  Entry 
Program  (DEP)  in  fulfillment  of  the  6-Year  service  obliga¬ 
tion 

•  Testing  shorter  active  duty  enlistment  options 

•  Screening  of  enlisted  personnel  for  transfer  to  the  ING/IRR 
in  lieu  of  discharge 

•  Establishing  an  IRR  direct  enlistment  program 

•  Eliminating  transfer  of  individuals  from  IRR  to  Standby 
Reserve  for  the  sixth  (final)  year  of  service  obligation 

•  Improving  administrative  transfer  procedures  from  active 
and  Selected  Reserve  units  to  the  IRR 

•  Establishing  an  IRR  enlisted  retention  program 

•  Establishing  an  IRR  officer  retention  program 

•  Preassigning  IRR  members  to  installations/bases  or  to  specific 
mobilization  positions 

•  Establishing  an  Inactive  National  Guard  (ING)  program 
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•  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentee  program 

•  Screening  members  of  the  Standby  Reserve  for  transfer  to  the 
Ready  Reserve 

•  Legislation  to  delete  Selective  Service  screening  prior  to 
mobilizing  members  of  the  Standby  Reserve 

•  Identification  of  mobilization  positions  that  could  be  filled 
by  retired  military  personnel 

•  Establishing  personnel  data  files  on  retirees  and  developing 
appropriate  management  programs 

•  Preassigning  retirees  in  peacetime  to  appropriate  mobilization 
positions 

•  Selected  Reserve  NPS  enlistment  options 
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APPENDIX  D 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  INACTIVE  DUTY  TRAINING 


The  following  Air  Force  Form  40a,  Authorization  for  Inactive  Duty 
Training,  is  a  3-part  form  used  by  the  Air  Force  to  authorize  and  account 
for  inactive  duty  training  performed  by  Reservists. 


D-l 


it 


J 


See  instructions  on  reverse  of  Copy  No.  3 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  INACTIVE  DUTY  TRAINING 

_ (THIS  FORM  IS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  PRIVACY  ACT  OF  1974) _ 

A  UTHORITY  10  U  S.C.  1332.  Entitlement  to  Retired  Fay;  E.O  9397.  22  Nov  43,  Numbering  System  for  Federal  Accounts  Relating  to  Individual  Persons. 
PRINCIPAL  PURPOSES  To  authorize  the  computation  of  payment  and  yean  of  service  in  determining  the  inactive  duty  training  performed  by  the 
Reserve  member.  Use  of  SS AN  is  necessary  to  make  positive  identification  of  the  Individual  and  record. 

ROUTINE  USES  To  compute  years  of  service  and  eligibility  for  retired  pay,  for  evaluation  in  awarding  uniform  maintenance  allowance,  to  determine  if 
member  meets  requirements  for  retention  in  Ready  Reserve,  and  for  review  during  promotion  consideration.  Information  may  be  disclosed  to  any  DOD 
component  including  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  at  base,  major  command,  and  HQ  USAF  levels,  and  upon  request,  to  other  Federal,  state,  and  local 
agencies  in  the  pursuit  of  their  official  duties. 

DISCLOSURE  IS  VO l.  UNTAR  Y.  Failure  to  provide  the  information,  including  the  SSAN.  could  result  in  the  improper  recording  of  training  and  retirement 
credits,  thus  adversely  affecting  retirement  actions. 

7  AUTHORIZATION 


THIS  USAF  RESERVIST  IS  AUTHORIZED  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  INACTIVE  DUTY  TRAINING  AS  INDICATED  BELOW 


1  CAST  NAME.  FIRST  NAME.  MIDDLE  INITIAC 

2.  GRADE 

3.  SSAN 

4.  ORGANIZATION  OF  ASSIGNMENT 

5.  TRAINING  COCATION 

4.  TRAINING  OATE(S) 

7-  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  TRANSIENT  QUARTERS  AND  SUBSISTENCE 


See  AFRs  90-9,  Chapter  4  and  146-7  Chapter  5 ,  Section.  Reservists  on  inactive  duty  training  (IDT)  are  authorized  to  occupy  NOQ/VAQ,  to  include 
use  of  contract  quarters,  at  the  location  and  on  the  date(s)  shown  above.  On  an  IDT  day ,  enlisted  resemsts  in  pay  status  are  authorized  subsistence  in 
kind  provided  the  duration  of  training  is  8  hours  or  more  in  any  one  day.  When  the  duration  of  training  is  less  than  8  hours  -  in  pay  status  -  or  if  the 
duty  is  in  a  non-pay  status,  the  reservists  must  pay  the  basic  food  charge. 


FOR  THE  COMMANDER 


S.  TYPED  NAME.  GRADE  A  UNIT  OF  AUTHORIZING  OFFICIAL 


signature 


TRAINING  DATA 


NO  POINTS 


NO.  HOURS 


10  TRAINING  UNIT  or  ACTIVITY  (Address,  City.  State  and  ZIP  Code) 


I  7  I 


12.  date  of  training  (Yr,  Mo.  Day ) 

,4  STATUS 

13.  PAY  STATUS 

RKAOY 

PAY 

1  3  DUTY  HOURS 

STANOS V 

NON-PA  Y 

TYPE  OF  TRAINING 


others  Specify ) 


14.  IS  THIS  THE  FIRST  TIME  A F  FORM  40A 
IS  BEING  SUBMITTED  SINCE  CURRENT 
ASSIGNMENT?  I F  Y  ES.  ATT  ACM  A  COPY 
OF  ASSIGNMENT  ORDERS 


D  YCS 


□  NO 


III 

CERTIFICATION 

The  penalty  for  willfully  making  a  false  claim  is:  A  maximum  fine  of  $10,000  or  maximum  imprisonment  <>i  5  years 
(L  S  Code  Title  IK  Section  :«7  ) 


is  RESERVIST  (Reservist  must  sign  and  dare  upon  completion  of  training  and  present  to  ertlfying  official. 

I  certify  that  I  performed  the  training  described  in  Section  II  and  ill  statements  are  true  md  complete. 


|  TYPED  NAME.  GRADE.  A  SSAN  OF  RESERVIST 

SIGNATURE 

°*T' 

’ 9  certifying  OFFICIAL  { Certifying  official  must  sign  and  date  upon  completion  of  training  and  forward  without  delav 

1  to  member's  servicing  CRPO  or  C&PO  for  payment  and  point  credit 

n 

[  1  certify  this  Reservist  satisfactorily  participated  in  the  training  indicated  in  Sciti  m  II. 

TYPED  NAME  GRADE  A  TITLE  OF  SUPERVISING  OFFICIAL 

rO»TI 

\  Nt>  !  xi 

D-3 

af  ;,vr.  40a 


PREVIOUS  EDITION  WILL  SS  USEO 


CORV  1  CRPO/C8RO 


PREPARATION  OF  AF  FORM  40a 

i  Prescribing  Directive  Is  AFR  35-41.  Volume  II) 


Guidance  on  award  of  ponds  and  performance  of  IDT  is  in  Chapters  2  and  4.  Complete  this  form  in  three  cop  e  Distribut  >n  '  In 
he  made  as  follows 

a.  Copy  1  -  sent  to  membe  s  CBPO  or  CRPO  by  the  certifying  official  not  later  than  43  hours  after  the  member  comple  .  s 
his  or  her  training 

h  Signed  copy  2  -  kept  ai  the  unit  for  file  in  reservist's  training  folder.  (Optional  for  umr  personnel) 
c.  Signed  copy  3  -  given  to  i  re  reservist. 

SECTION  I:  AUTHORIZATION  [Complete  prior  to  reservist  'a  reporting  for  scheduled  training  to  provide  authorization  for  VOQfi  AQ  and  subsistence  ) 
1  -3  Enter  reservist’s  last  name,  first  name,  middle  initial; grade;  and  SSAN. 

4.  Enter  the  unit  ami  loca.  ion  to  which  the  member  is  ASSIGNED. 

5.  Enter  the  name  of  the  Air  Force  Base  or  Facility  where  the  training  is  to  be  performed. 
t>.  Enter  the  datefs)  training  is  to  be  performed. 

7.  The  authorization  for  i.  darters  include  the  night  before  through  the  morning  after  the  scheduled  training  date(s).  If  the  en¬ 
listed  member  is  not  authorized  subsistence,  enter  following  in  item  17,  “Subsistence  is  not  authorized." 

8.  Authorizing  official  is  the  comnyznder  of  the  unit  of  assignment  of  the  member  or  chief  of  the  activity  to  which  the  rnenil  c: 
is  attached  for  training.  The  commander  may  delegate  this  authority  IN  WRITING  to  a  specific  officer  or  civ.i.an  member  if  tf.- 
activity.  Duties  to  be  performed  wnere  direct  militaiy/civil  service  supervision  of  training  is  not  practical  .p-tmur..  •:  area..  — n- 
support  -  see  paragraph  2-6c)  should  be  briefly  defined  In  item  17.  Any  documentation  resulting  from  the  performance  of  >o  h  • 
rhould  also  be  defined  in  item  17.  Signature  will  be  legible  and  in  ink  and  must  be  that  of  the  authorizing  cv  fieri’ 

SECTION  II:  TRAINING  DATA 

4.  Show  the  number  of  hours  and  points  (4-6  hrs-  1  point;  8  hrs  or  more  -  2  points)  Forms  are  for  1  day  on!;  excepi  those  a. 
tivities  authorized  to  accumulate  tune  or  for  IDT  served  on  consecutive  days.  The  breakout  of  points  earned  wi'l  h.  show  n  in  item  ’  " 
by  date  and  hours  of  duty  performed.  See  paragraph  4-6  for  restrictions  on  IDT  duration. 

1 0.  The  unit  address  where  the  training  is  performed  (NOT the  member's  home  address) 

I  I  Examples  of  authorized  training:  (Check  appropriate  block  or  Identify  In  “Other") 

TP  -  Training  Period  imxtntng  udth  unit  of  assignment  or  attachment  I 
ET  -  Equivalent  T  raining  (to  make  up  a  missed  regular  TP) 

ERI -Equivalent  Reserve  Instruction  (attending  a  professional  or  trade  convention,  authorised  In  advance  i 
CSP  -Community  .service  Projects 

See  paragraph  2-6  for  more  complete  information. 

I  2  This  is  the  date  that  the  training  was  actually  performed.  It  may  be  the  same,  but  no  earlier  than  the  date  indicated  in  item 
8  (Year.  Month,  end  Dayt 

13.  This  item  will  refln  t  tbe  noun  of  duty  in  which  training  wa*  performed. 

14  Check  appropnati  m  ■■  i  show  current  Reserve  status, 

15.  Check  the  pay  b<  <  when  pay  is  authorized  for  the  training.  Check  the  non-pay  box  when  pay  is  not  authorized  or  when 
maximum  training  for  pay  baa  been  reached  Separate  forms  will  be  submitted  for  pay  and  for  non-pay  training  The  maximum  IDT 
periods  for  which  a  membet  an  quality  for  pay  are 

Catesory  EechMonth  Each  Halt  Fiscal  Year  Each  E  ncal  Yum 

A  •  24-MAa,  28-Unit  mbrs  -18 

B  8  16  24 

•With  (he  exception  in  F  ootnote  .  ’■>  Fable  11.4  UTAs  for  unit  members;  8  TPs  for  Selective  Service  System  MAs.b  I  Ps  for  ail 

other  MAs 

16.  Self-explanatory 

1 7.  As  required  -  See  items  7,  8  and  9  above. 

SECTION  III  CERTIFICATION 

18  Reaervisfs  name  and  signature  will  be  that  of  the  reservist  whose  name  it  cited  in  item  I  Signature  will  be  legible  and  in 
ink. 

19  The  certifying  official  is  tbe  military  member  or  civilian  who  supervised  the  training  and  has  know  ledge  that  >-  »«  pet 
formed.  He  may  also  sign  as  the  authorizing  official  f»»»  ttami).  Signature  of  certifying  official  will  be  legible  and  in  ink  Fhr  -  .i 
(dying  official's  autovan  telephone  number  is  required  to  verify  and  expedite  audit  trail,  if  necessary.  The  certifying  official  will  then 
;end  original  to  member’s  CBPO  or  CRPO  not  later  than  48  hour*  after  the  member  completes  his  or  her  iraming 


APPENDIX  E 

SAMPLE  LETTER  AND  ORDER, 

ARMY  RETIREE  PREASSIGNMENT  SYSTEM 

The  following  letter  and  order  provide  samples  of  those  dispatched 
to  Army  retirees  at  the  time  they  are  preassigned  to  mobilization  posi¬ 
tions. 


E-l 


i 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
ormcE  or  thi  adjutant  oxneral 

U.a.  ARMY  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  PERSONNEL.  AND  ADMINISTRATION  CENTS  R 

•T.  LOUIS.  MO  SS t S3 


COL  61L9A  30  May  1980 

Precaaignaent  for  Mobilisation 


C0L  USA  Retired 

Englewood,  CO  80110 


Dear  COL  : 

You  are  probably  aware  that  the  Army  la  faced  with  a  significant  manpower 
shortfall  if  full  mobilization  for  a  major  war  were  required.  Army  retirees 
such  aa  yourself  possess  the  skills  and  experience  necessary  to  fill  Continental 
United  States  (CONUS)  installation  positions,  thus  providing  for  a  foster 
buildup  of  forces  and  Treeing  other  soldiers  for  demanding  troop  unit 
assignments. 

In  order  for  the  Army  to  be  in  the  best  possible  position  in  case  of  full 
mobilization,  most  members  on  the  Regular  Army  Retired  list  would  be  needed.  On 
the  basis  of  the  attached  order,  you  are  automatically  ordered  to  active  duty 
upon  full  mobilization  by  direction  of  the  President.  Authority  for  this,  and 
your  obligation,  are  covered  by  Section  3504  of  Title  10,  United  States  Code. 

While  we  expect  that  most  physically  qualified  Regular  Army  and  Army  Reserve 
Retired  personnel  less  than  60  years  old  will  eventually  b*  needed  for  emergency 
recall,  we  are  starting  by  alerting  Regular  Army  personnel  who  have  been  on  the 
retired  rolls  less  than  five  years. 

Your  status  and  availability  must  be  kept  current  to  ensure  validity  of  this 
order;  therefore,  the  Army  will  make  periodic  contact  with  you  for  verifying 
items  of  Information.  Many  details  are  still  to  be  worked  out  and  we  will 
furnish  you  more  information  as  additional  Implementation  plans  and  details  are 
developed. 

Your  point  of  contact  in  the  United  States  Army  Reserve  Components  Personnel  and 
Administration  Center  is  the  Director  of  Retired  Activities.  Tbe  toll  free 
telephone  number  is  800-325-2660;  local  number  is  (314)  263-0517.  If  you  have 
access  to  the  Autovon  system,  tbe  Center's  prefix  is  693.  Please  feel  free  to 
oall  and  discuss  the  mobilization  program,  your  preassignment,  and  -your 
responsibilities  in  case  of  full  mobilization. 


1  Incl  ROBERT  S.  Y0UN  KJ 

Order  Brigadier  General;  USA 

Commanding 


ACU2  PL 
1  May  80 
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AGUZ-RA 


COL 

Englewood,  CO  80110 


COL  61L9A 
REGULAR  ARMY  RETIRED 


EFFECTIVE  UPON  DECLARATION  OF  FULL  MOBILIZATION,  YOU  ARE  ORDERED  TO  ACTIVE  DUTY  FROM 
RETIRED  STATUS  AND  ASSIGNED  AS  SHOWN  BELOW.  WHEN  FULL  MOBILIZATION  IS  ANNOUNCED  BY 
THE  NEWS  MEDIA,  YOU  WILL  PROCEED  FROM  YOUR  CURRENT  LOCATION  TO  THE  REPORTING  STATION 
SHOWN  BELOW. 

ASSIGNED  TO:  FORT  CARSCN,  CO  80913 
REPORTING  STATION:  FORT  CARSON,  CO  80913 

REPORTING  DATE:  WITHIN  10  DAYS  OF  FULL  MOBILIZATION  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

AUTHORITY:  SECTION  3504  OF  TITIE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 

PURPOSE:  MOBILIZATION 

ACTIVE  DUTY  COMMITMENT:  DURATION  OF  WAR  ®  EMERGENCY  AND  SIX  MONTHS. 

MOVEMENT  DESIGNATOR  CODE:  1A0 

ADDITIONAL  INSTRUCTIONS:  (A)  DO  NOT  REPORT  AT  THIS  TIME.  YOU  DO  NOT  COMPLY  WITH 
THIS  ORDER  UNTIL  THERE  IS  A  NATIONAL  EMERGENCY  AND  FULL  MOBILIZATION  IS  ANNOUNCED  BY 
THE  PRESIDENT  ON  TV,  RADIO,  OR  OTHER  NEWS  MEDIA.  FAILURE  TO  REPORT  WHEN  AN  EMERGENCY 
IS  ANNOUNCED  WILL  BE  CONSIDERED  ABSENCE  WITHOUT  LEAVE  (AWOL)  AND  WILL  SUBJECT  YOU  TO 
ACTION  UNDER  TITLE  10  USC  886. 

(B)  UPON  REACHING  YOUR  60TH  BIRTHDAY,  THIS  ORDER  IS  RESCINDED.  DO  NOT  REPORT  IF  YOU 
ARE  PAST  YOUR  60TH  BIRTHDAY. 

(C)  YOU  WILL  PROCEED  TO  YOUR  MOBILIZATION  STATION  BY  THE  MOST  EXPEDITIOUS  MEANS 
AVAILABIE  USING  YOU  OWN  FUNDS  FOR  WHICH  YOU  WILL  BE  REPAID.  IF  YOU  DO  NOT  HAVE 
SUFFICIENT  FUNDS  TO  PAY  FOR  THIS  TRAVEL,  A  COPY  OF  THIS  ORDER  AND  APPROPRIATE 
IDENTIFICATION  PRESENTED  AT  ANY  MILITARY  INSTALLATION  WILL  ENA3U5  YOU  TO  RECEIVE 
TRANSPORTATION  FROM  THAT  INSTALLATION  TO  YOUR  MOBILIZATION  (MOB)  STATION  STATED  ON 
THIS  ORDER.  THIS  ORDER  WILL  SERVE  AS  AUTHORITY  TO  PROCEED  THROUGH  CIVIL  DEFENSE 
CHECKPOINTS. 

(D)  YOU  WILL  REVERT  TO  YOUR  PREVIOUS  STATUS  UPON  YOUR  RELEASE  FROM  ACTIVE  DUTY. 

<E)  SEE  REVERSE  FOR  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

FORMAT:  120 

BY  ORDER  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  ARMY: 


*  TAG,  RCPAC  • 

•  OFFICIAL  • 


ROBERT  S.  YOUNG 
BRIGADIER  GENERAL,  USA 
COMMANDING 

E-3 


DISTRIBUTION: 

INDIV  ( 1 ) 

AGUZ-SOP  (1  ) 
AGUZ-RMP-M  (OMP?)  (l ) 


SPECIAL  INSTRUCTIONS: 


A.  TRANSPORTATION  OF  DEPENDENTS  AND  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS  IS  NOT  AUTHORIZED  EEFCRE  YOU  REPORT 
FOR  DUTY  DUE  TO  THE  UNCERTAINTY  OF  YOUR  FINAL  ASSIGNMENT.  HOWEVER ,  UPON  YOUR  APPLICATION 
SUBSEQUENT  ORDERS  MAY  BE  ISSUED  BY  THE  GAINING  COMMAND  IF  YOU  ARE  ENTITLED  TO  SUCH  MOVE¬ 
MENT. 

B.  YOU  ARE  STRONGLY  ADVISED  TO  REPORT  TO  YOUR  MOB  STATION  PRIOR  TO  MAKING  PLANS  IN  ORDEr 
TO  RECEIVE  PROPER  COUNSELING  CONCERNING  YOUR  SITUATION.  YOU  SHOULD  ALSO  REPORT  TO  YOUR 
MOB  STATION  BEFORE  BRINGING  EXCESS  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  OR  A  PRIVATELY  OWNED  VEHICLE. 

C.  YOU  MUST  REPORT  TO  THE  HOUSING  REFERRAL  OFFICER  SERVICING  YOUR  MOB  STATION  EEFORE 
ENTERING  INTO  ANY  RENTAL  LEASE  OR  PURCHASE  AGREEMENT  FOR  OFF-POST  HOUSING. 

D.  UPON  REPORTING  YOU  SHOULD  HAVE  A  COPY  OF  THIS  ORDER,  PERSONAL  IDENTIFICATION,  AND 
OTHER  CORRESPONDENCE  YOU  BELIEVE  WILL  BE  BENEFICIAL.  YOU  MUST  BRING  THE  UNIFORMS  IN  YOUR 
POSSESSION. 


E-4 


AGUZ  FL 


I' 


APPENDIX  F 

AIR  FORCE  REGULAR  RETIREE  STATUS  FORM 

The  following  form,  Air  Reserve  Personnel  Center  Form  4,  Regular 
Retired  Status  and  Address  Verification,  is  sent  to  Air  Force  regular 
retirees  in  the  13th  and  37th  months  following  their  retirement.  The 
completed  forms  are  used  to  update  the  retiree  data  base. 


AD-A097  015  GENERAL  RESEARCH  CORP  MCLEAN  VA  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS  DIV  F/G  5/1 
PRETRAINED  INDIVIDUAL  MANPOWER  STUDY. (U) 

FEB  81  J  R  LOOME »  R  E  COTTLE*  J  I  MCNIFF  MDA903-80-C-0664 

UNCLASSIFIED  GRC-1 189-01-81-CR  NL 


foil 


RETIRED  REGULAR  STATUS  AND  ADDRESS  VERIFICATION 

(READ  INSTRUCTIONS  ON  REVERSE.  RETURN  WITHIN  15  DAYS  AFTER  RECEIPT.) 


THIS  FORM  IS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  PRIVACY  ACT  OF  1974 
AUTHORITY:  10  USC  27  5  «id  44  USC  3i01 . 

PRINCIPAL  PURPOSE:  Information  concerning  change*  in  your  marital  statue  and  occupation  ia  needed  to  update  your  Matter  Personnel  File 
ROUTINE  USES:  In  the  event  of  a  national  emergency,  information  will  be  used  to  determine  availability  lor  mobilization. 

DISCLOSURE  IS  VOLUNTARY:  However,  should  vou  fail  to  keep  the  military  adviaed  ot  changes  in  your  atoms,  It  could  altact  the 
conditions  of  your  retirement . 


primary  afsc/seconoapy  AFSC 
l  AT  TIME  OF  RETIREMENT) 


DATE  OF  BIRTH  (  YEAR/MONTN/DA  y 


DATE  PLACED  IN  RETIRED  STATUS 
(YEAR/MONTH/0AYI 


E  FOLLOWING: 


MARIT  AL  ST  ATU5  'Married,  widow*!,  hvorcnd,  srpmrat.d,  linglel  I  S.  TOTAL  DEPENDENTS  'Do  rioi  include  vourselO 


JOB  TITLE  ANO  DESCRIPTION  OF  CIVILIAN  DUTIES 


PHY5ICAL  CONDITIONS 


11.  o.  ARE  YOU  COLLECTING  VA  0ISA9ILITV?  i  ■  F  YES,  ATT  ACM  DOCUMENT  ATION  AND  INOIC  ATE 
PERCENTAGE  OF  OISABILlTY.I 

b.  DO  YOU  HAVE  ANY  OTHER  PHYSICAL  DISABILITY,  SERVICE  OR  NON-SERVICE  CONNECTED.  THAT 
WOULO  PREVENT  YOU  FROM  PERFORMING  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY?  I|F  YES,  ATTACH  DOCUMENTATION.) 
e.  ARE  YOU  ORAWING  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  OR  ARE  YOU  MEDICALLY  RETIRED  UNDER  ANY 
OTHER  PUBLIC  OR  PRIVATE  PROGRAM?  <lF  YES,  ATTACH  MEDICAL  DOCUMENTATION.) 

L. 

CERTIFICATE 

l  certify  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  I  have  no  medical  condition  or  physical  defect  that  would 
prevent  my  performance  of  active  military  service  at  mobilization,  except  as  follows: 


L 


Signature 


ft/se  REVERSE  IDE  FOR  REMARKS: 


GENERAL  INFORMATION  PERTAINING  TO  TOE 
RETIRED  REGULAR  STATUS  AND  ADDRESS  VERIFICATION  FORM 

1.  As  a  retired  member  of  the  USAF,  you  represent  a  valuable  asset  to  our  national  defense.  In  the  event  of  serious  national 
emergency,  the  President  may  determine  that  your  expertise  is  again  needed  to  serve  the  United  States. 

a.  The  President  has  the  authority  to  recall  Retired  Regular  Air  Force  members  (all  retired  regular  offleen 
and  enlisted  regular  retirees)  under  Title  10,  VS.C.  8504. 

It.  Congress  has  the  authori-y  to  recall  those  enlisted  personnel  with  less  than  30  yean  active/retired  status,  under 
Title  tO,  U.S.C.  675. 

2.  The  purpose  of  this  form  is  to  update  essential  data  so  that  the  Air  Force  will  have  the  capability  to  contact  you  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency  when  your  skills  may  be  required. 

3.  In  the  event  you  have  a  medical  condition  that  would  prevent  you  from  serving  on  active  duty  that  is  not  already  a  matter 
of  record,  Lr.,  non-service  connected  disability,  you  should  obtain  verification  of  that  disability  from  your  private  physician, 
VA  hospital,  active  or  reserve  unit  medical  facility.  In  the  event  of  a  temporary  disability,  it  is  not  required  that  you  make  it  a 
matter  of  record  unless  it  becomes  a  permanent  disability.  However,  if  you  have  a  temporary  disability  and  are  recalled,  you  may 
be  cUfibJe  for  a  delay  or  deferment  according  to  the  rules  in  effect  at  that  time. 

4.  Inquiries  regarding  mobilization  status  or  this  form  should  be  addresred  to  ARPC/  DPRS,  Denver  CO  80280,  or  phone 
toll-fiee  800-5254)102,  extension  307. 

5.  Inquiries  from  Retired  Regulars  regarding  other  aspects  of  retirement,  i.e.,  benefits,  receipt  of  Newsletter,  etc.,  should  be 
addressed  to  AFMPC/MPAR,  Randolph  AFB  TX  78148. 


N«MftKS 


F-4 


